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THE UNITED STATES SOLDIERS’ HOME AT SANTA MONICA.? 


“ROM time 
immemorial 
the warworn 
and decay- 
ing soldier 
has been recog- 
“ nized as belong- 
ing to the realm 
of the pictur- 
esque; and like 
other ruins, the 
more dilapidated 
hiscondition,and 
the more abject 
his misery, the 
more available he becomes for the purpos- 
es of the poet, the novelist, and the artist. 
It is the purpose of this article to describe 
the efforts and the progress made by the peo- 


'T wish to acknowledge my indebtedness, in the 
preparation of this article, to Gen. Negley and Capt. 
Blanding, of the Board of Managers, Col. Brown, 
Inspector General, and Col. Treichel, Grovernor of 
the Santa Monica Home, for their courtesy and pa- 
tienee in furnishing me with information. in regard to 
the management of the Hlomes ; and for a detailed 
account of the energy and. enterprise displayed. by 
the Southern. people in securing the location at 
Santa Monica, to Judge Walter Van Dyke of Los 
Angeles, to whose good judgment and skill, as the 
representative. of Senator Jones, the people of Los 
Angeles County are perhaps mostly indebted for the 
result —E. A, 


ple of the United States in transferring the 
poor and unfortunate of the survivors of our 
volunteer army from a state of picturesque 
and adventurous misery to a condition of 
comfort and happiness, in the midst of most 
attractive surroundings. 

“The National Military and Naval Asylum 
for the relief of the Totally Disabled Officers 
and Men of the Volunteer Forces of the 
United States,” was incorporated by an Act of 
Congress approved March 3d, 1865. The 
idea was no new one; modern humanity had 
long before recognized the claims of this class 
upon the bounty, or rather upon the justice 
of their countrymen, and the well informed 
everywhere are familiar not only with the sys- 
tem of “* Homes” established by many of 
our States, even before the close of the war 
of the rebellion, but at least with the names 
of such establishments as the Soldiers’ Home 
at Washington, the Greenwich Hospital in 
England, and the Hotel des Invalides in 
France, all of which are Institutions for the 
relief or support of disabled soldiers of the 
regular armies of their respective countries. 
I have no such information in regard to any 
of these institutions as will justify me in 
writing definitely about them, but in general 
it may be said, that as compared with the 
establishments which I am about to describe, 
they are more limited in their scope, more 
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difficult to get into, and more rigid in their 
discipline. 

Our present system of Volunteer Soldiers’ 
Homes was a natural outgrowth of the sen- 
timent which maintained the war for our 
national union, and of the peculiarities and 
necessities of those who formed the bulk of 
our armies. I am impugning the patriotism 
of no class when I say that the integrity of 
the nation was preserved by its poor men. 
While the patriotic impulse doubtless burned 
in the hearts of all classes alike, yet as a mat- 
ter of fact, when all were not called, the 
temptation to escape was so great, and the 
way thereto was so easy for the rich, that the 
burden of the actual fighting fell in much 
more than their due proportion upon the 
poor. Acquaintance in any post of the 
Grand Army today will disclose the fact that 
while among the old soldiers there are cer- 
tainly many well to do, and some actually 
rich, yet the great majority, at least in the 
large cities, is composed of those who depend 
upon their daily labor for their daily bread, 
and who, as their ability to labor decreases 
or fails, must become partly or wholly depen- 
dent upon others for support. It is also un- 
questionably true that the store of vitality 
and the capacity for earning of the survivors 
of the army were immensely decreased by 
their service therein. Young men who, from 
1861 to 1865, should have been learning 
trades or professions, were thrown upon the 
world wholly unskilled in any art but one, 
happily no longer in demand; those who 
had prepared themselves, and were just en- 
tering upon their vocations, returned, to find 
that their right hands had forgotten their cun- 
ning, and that the places they once occupied 
were now filled by others more skillful than. 
they ; some, broken by wounds or carrying 
within them the seeds of insidious disease, 
plunged eagerly into the competition and 
excitement of business, only to find, too late, 
their strength unequal to the contest, and to 
fall back, struggling, into the ranks of the 
unsuccessful ; so great an army, also, must 
necessarily have included some men of. vi- 
cious tendencies, and very many who, if not 
bad at heart, were the not unwilling victims 
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of degrading vices which wrecked their lives. 
In the main, the soldiers returning to civil du- 
ties did not fail: against whatever disadvan- 
tages they were compelled to struggle, the 
majority had strength for success; the 
achievements of many, indeed, in civil life, 
have been remarkabl€; but when all is said, 
there is, in the aggregate a great number who 
have failed,—some from weakness, some 
from misfortune, some, if you please, from 
vices. 

There is a residuum in every commun- 
ity who finaily do not succeed in making 
homes for themselves, or providing any 
means of decent subsistence amid the infirm- 
ities of age. Of the old soldiers who are now 
or soon may be in this condition, some 
would have in any case been there, and some 
would not ; and no man can now tell which 
or how many of these unfortunates, now des- 
titute of everything, might, had it not been 
for their patriotic devotion, have been ending 
their lives in comfort and plenty. And as to 
this, it is the duty of the nation to make no 
inquiry, but extending the strong hand of en- 
couragement to the weak, and covering the 
erring with the mantle of its charity, to make 
sure that no man, whether worthy or unwor- 
thy, who once periled his life in his coun- 
try’s cause, shall fail of a secure and peaceful 
home in his declining years. } 

To this desire and conclusion the nation 
has now come. — The title of the original act 


of incorporation, already quoted, does not, - 


however, by any means express it. In the fol- 
lowing year a new act was passed and ap- 
proved, March 21, 1866, which contained 
the outlines of the system, on which, with 


some modifications, the Homes are now con- | 


ducted. The most important change from 
the original plan has been the gradual exten- 
sion of the privilege of admission, which is 
now granted to ‘all honorably discharged 
soldiers and sailors who served in the War 
of the Rebellion, and the volunteer soldiers 
and sailors of the Mexican War and of the 
War of 1812, not otherwise provided for, 
who are disabled by age, disease, or other- 
wise, and by reason of such disability are 
incapable of earning a living, prozided that 
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such disability was not incurred in service 
ayvainst the United States.” 

The Act of 1866, as subsequently amend- 
ed, provided : 

First, That the President of the United 
States, Secretary of War, Chief Justice of the 
United States, with such other personsas may 
from time to time be joined with them, shall 
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be incorporated as the Board of Managers 
of the National Asylum for disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers. . The number of Managers, in 
addition to those ev offcio, was at first fixed 
at nine, and is now, since the creation of the 
Pacific Branch, ten.. The word * Asylum” 
in the original title was, also, for obvious 
reasons, subsequently changed to “ Home.” 

Second, That the Managers shall be 
appointed for specified terms by joint reso- 
lution of Congress, and shall as managers 
receive no compensation, their expenses, of 
course, being paid, and compensation for any 
special services. 

Third, That the Board have power to 
establish Homes as they may be required, in 
which, however, it 1s practically controlled by 
the necessity of appropriations by Congress. 

Fourth, That these Homes be built and 
maintained by funds appropriated by Con- 
gress. | 

fifth, That the Managers have power to 
admit to this Home, under rules prescribed 
by themselves, all disabled, honorably dis: 


charged volunteer officers and soldiers and 
sailors of the classes prescribed by the Act 
of Congress. 

Sixth, That all members of the Home 
shall be subject to the rules and articles of 
war, and liable to be governed thereby in 
the same manner as if they were inthe Army 
of the United States. 
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Seventh, That the Managers have power to 
extend outdoor relief to persons entitled to 
the benefits of the Home, provided that such 
relief shall not exceed the average cost of 
maintaining a member of the Home. 

The above points include all the essential 
features of the law in regard to these Homes. 
In effect, persons of the classes entitled to 
their benefits are admitted and governed at 
the discretion of the Managers. No man 
has a “right ” to admission in the sense that 
he can demand it, or call upon the courts to 
enforce it if denied, but practically no one 
eligible to be admitted is kept out except by 
his own misconduct ; the members of the 
Home are made subject by the law to all the 
rigor of the articles of war ; practically they 
come and go and conduct Micasely es as they 
please, subject only to the rules necessary to 
protect their own health, enable them sys- 
tematically, while in health, to wait on them- 
selves, and to secure in so large a society the 
order and method essential to the greatest 
general comfort. 
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There are at present six ‘‘ Branches” of 
the National Home, whose names and loca- 
tions, given in the order of their establish- 
ment, areas follows, with the total number of 
members reported by each, as shown by the 
report of the Board of Managers for the year 
ending June 30, 1887: 


I Members 
Branches t Key rt 
Bortnwestern . Milwaukee, Wis :..:...:... 1,864 
Eastern... Pogus, (near Augusta) Me. ..1,866 
Western ;::.....:4. feavenwarth, 61,487 


The total number cared for in all the 
sranches of the Home from date of organ- 
ization to June 30, 1887, was 42,605. The 
total expenditure on behalf of the Homes 
for the year ending June 30, 1867, was 
$1,861,050.54, and the amount estimated 
by the Managers, as necessary for the cur- 
rent year, was $2,157,789.77, exclusive of 
the Pacific Branch. 


The present organization of the Managers . 


and Staff is as follows : 


Managers: the President of the United States ; 
the Chief Justice ; the Secretary of War,—ex-officiis, 
General William I. Franklin, President, Hartford, 
Connecticut ; Colonel Leonard \. Efarris, ist. Vice- 
President, Cincinnati, Ohio ; General John A. Mar- 
tin, 2d. Vice-President, Atchison, Kansas; (ceneral 
Martin IT. McMahon, Secretary, 93 Nassau Street, 
New York City ; General James S. Negley, Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania ; General John ©. Black, Washington, 
Id. C.: General Vhomas W. Lf ycle, Bath, Maine: 
(general William J. Sewell, Camden, New Jersey ; 
Colonel John L. Mitchell, Milwaukee, Wisconsin ; 
Captain William Blanding, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia; Colonel E. Brown, [nspector-General Ma- 


jor J. M. Birmingham, .\sst. Inspector-General. 


The President, General Franklin, devotes 
a large portion of his time to the service of 
the Home. He ts practically acommander- 
in-chief, exercising, between the sessions of 
the Board, a very wide discretion in matters 
of yovernment and expenditure ; he acts, of 
course, under the general direction of the 
Board as to all matters which can _ be fore- 
seen, and reports for confirmation or other- 
wise his action on all other matters. His 
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right arm, and the man who, next to the 
President of the Board, has most to do with 
the general management of the system, is 
Colonel E. F. Brown, a one-armed veteran, 
who, after thirteen years’ service as governor 
of the Central Branch at Dayton, was pro- 
moted to the office of Inspector-General. 


His position is substantially that of Chief of | 


Staff to the Commander-in-Chief, and he ex- 
ercises a wide and varied discretion in many 
matters, but always in the name of the Pres- 
ident of the Board. 

The official organization of each Branch 
includes a Governor, ‘Treasurer, Secretary, 
Surgeon, Commissary of Subsistence, Chap- 
lain, and if required, an Adjutant and Ma- 
tron. All these officers are appointed by the 
Board of Managers, or by its President sub- 
ject-to confirmation by the Board. ‘The gov- 
ernment and discipline are absolutely in the 
hands of the Governor, who prescribes such 
rules and penalties as seem to him best, 
guided in very few matters by any general 
resolutions of the Board. The Governor ex- 
ercises in effect the authority of a colonel 
commanding a regiment on detached service. 

The By-law of the Board in relation to his 
duties is as follows : 


Under the control of the Board, the Governor shall 
he charged with the internal management of the 
Branch to which he is appointed. He shall be the 
(seneral Superintendent and Commandant thereof ; 
he shall hire or engage all persons employed in or 
about the same, not otherwise appointed by the Pres- 
ident, and shall procure all articles necessary and 
proper for the comfort and subsistence of the members 
of the Institution ; he shall fix the amount of com- 
pensation to be allowed the employees, and may re- 
move or discharge any of said employees when their 
services are no longer required, or for any good 
cause ; he shall report monthly to the President a 
full account of -his action, and the condition. of the 
Institution ; he shall examine, correct, and certify all 
accounts for expenditure before the payment thereof ; 
he shall from time to time make printed-rules for the 


government of the officers, employees, and inmates 


‘of such Branch: he shall at all times be subject. to 


the orders of the President of the Board. 


The officer who is to wield this formidable 
authority in the Pacific Branch is Colonel 
Charles ‘Treichel, late of the Third Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry, and appointed to this position 
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from New York. The appointment of the 
other officers has not, at this writing, been 
made. 

In order to secure admission to one of 
these Homes it is necessary that the appli- 
cant be, #, an honorably discharged soldier 
or sailorofthe Union Army in either the War 
of 1812, the Mexican War, or the War of the 
Kebellion; and 2, without means of sup- 
port; 3, physically unable to maintain him- 
self by his own labor. An old soldier pos- 
sessing these qualifications, and desiring to 
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become a member of the Home, upon writ- 
ing to any manager or officer of the system 
will receive a blank application, which, when 
properly filled out, will contain, 1, a personal 
description of the applicant ; 2, his military 
history ; 3, the nature of his disability; 4, a 
statement that he is unable, on account of his 
disability, to earna living ‘‘by manual labor”; 
5, the amount of his pension, if he receives 
one; a statement that he in no way aided 
the late rebellion; that he has never been a 
member of the National Home ; that he will 
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obey the rules of the Home, and the orders 
of its officers ; and that he will perform all 
the duties required of him; 6, a formal 
transfer to the Home, of his pension, with 
authority to its treasurer to draw and dis- 
pose of the same, subject to the laws of Con- 
gress, and the regulations of the Board of 
7, a certificate of identification 
8, a sur- 


Managers ; 
from some State or local officer ; 
geon’s certilicate, all properly executed and 
sworn to. 7 

Having filled out, signed, and sworn to 
this application, he forwards the papers to 
any one of the Managers, and in return, if 
his papers are satisfactory, will receive an 
order for admission to the nearest Home, 
accompanied by an order for transportation 
thereto. 

In regard to the pensions of the members, 
while the applicant must transfer it to the 
Home, and must abide by whatever appro- 
priation may be made of it under the law, 
the present law, as I understand it, requires 
all pensions to be paid over to the members, 
or to their order, by the treasurer of the 
Home ; in fact, one of the remarkable fea- 
tures of this system is the great contrast be- 
tween the rigorous treatment to which the 
applicant agrees to submit, and the mild and 
paternal discipline to which he ts actually 


Subjected. I have never visited any of the 
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Branches which are in operation, and have 
failed to obtain a copy of the printed rules 
for the government of members of the Home, 
but my understanding of the daily routine of 
life at the Homes is about as follows : 

The officers of the Branches lead. busy 
lives, and are charged with responsible 
duties. They are provided with furnished 
quarters on the grounds, where they can live 
with their own families. ‘heir salaries, rang- 
ing from $1500 to $2500 per annum, approx- 
imate the pay of army officers of correspond- 
ing responsibility, and are sufficient for their 
support. ‘The officers, of course, are vete- 
rans of the Civil War, often, and perhaps 
always, with brilliant military records. It Is 
intended by the Managers that an appoint- 
ment to one of these positions shall of it- 
self be an evidence that the recipient is a 
brave soldier and an honest man. 

The barracks for the members are usually 
of two stories, and consist of a central build- 
ing, which contains the halls, bath rooms, 
and other common rooms, with wings, each 
of which contains two dormitories, each for 
twenty-five men. [ach man has his own 
bed and anallotted space about it, which he 
keeps in order. ‘the members rise at reveille, 
put their beds in order, attend roll call, and 
go to breakfast. ‘Taps are at nine o’clock 
at night, when lights are extinguished in the 
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dormitories, and conversation ceases. Dur- 
ing the day their time is at their own disposal. 
The waiting at table, keeping the buildings 
and grounds neat, the necessary guard duty, 
and perhaps a few other matters are attended 
to by the members, in turn by details, with- 
out compensation; all other work they do or 


let alone as they please. Employment. ts. 


venerally abundant in the gardens, grounds, 
or various shops for all who desire it, for 
which a moderate compensation 1is_ paid, 


paid to the shops for their products, the 
profits upon which are regularly turned into 
the ‘ General Fund of the Institution. ” 
These various industries have been estab- 
lished to relieve the members from enforced 
idleness, and enable them to earn small 
sums of money. Such skilled. or onerous 
labor as cannot be obtained from members of 
the Home tis supplied by civilian employees. 
No member is compelled to do any work 
whatever, except what personal or general 
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suited to the short hours and infirm condi- 
tion of the men. ‘The trades carried on at 
the Central Branch include blacksmithing, 
»ookbinding, carpentering, engineering, har- 
ness making, knitting, painting, printing, shoe 
making, suspender making, tailoring, uphol- 
tering, a‘ linen shop,” a tin shop, besides the 
‘arm, the laundry, the bakery, and whatever 


vlse is essential to the comfort ofa city of 


-ooosouls. ‘The products of the various shops 


+ 


at the different branches are mostly con- 


umed within the system, fair prices being 


cleanliness requires, but as a rule all desire 
employment within the limit of their strength, 
for the sake of the occupation, as well 
for the money earned. 


The officers of the Branches are assisted, 


as in the army, by a staff of non-com- 
missioned officers, including a Sergeant 
Major, ()uartermaster Sergeant, Commissary 
Sergeant, and a Company Sergeant for each 
company of one hundred men, who performs 
substantially the duty of an orderly sergeant 
in the army. It is his duty to know the 
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whereabouts of each member of his company 
at all times, to detail the men for fatigue 
duty in regular rotation, and to have general 
oversight and control of his barrack. All 
these non-commissioned officers are kept 
busily employed, and are compensated for 
their services. 

The hospital service is a large and rap- 
idly increasing department of. the Home. 
There is a regular daily sick call; as in the 
army, at which those able to be about are 
treated, and there is attached to each Branch 
a hospital, where the care and attendance, 
and general conditions, are the best. that 
money and skill can provide. ‘They do not 
differ from other first class government hos- 
pitals, and they insure to their inmates 
immeasurably better treatment and care than 
would be elsewhere attainable by persons in 
their circumstances. 

There are connected with each Branch a 
chapel, library, reading-room, assembly hall, 


THE -BEACH, 


society hall, and such other public buildings 
and rooms as may be required. ‘The buildings 
are usually supplied by the government and 
furnished by private liberality, and from the 
accumulations of the ‘ Post Fund,” which 1s 
made up from the profits of the **‘ Home 
Store,” and of the sale of beer, and from 
which also is provided the pay of the the- 
atrical and other amusement companies, 
which, especially at the Central Branch, often 
play extended engagements at the Homes, 
free, of course, to all members of the Home. 
There is always a good Post band, which 
plays regularly in the open air, at proper sea- 
sons, and supplies the music for public en. 
tertainments. There are Grand Army Posts 
at each Branch, and any temperance or oth- 
er friendly societies which might have a mem- 
bership at any Branch, are welcomed and 
provided for by the authorities. There is 
a Protestant chaplain at each Post, and where 
the number of members justifies it a Roman 
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Catholic chaplain also, and the chapels are 
always at the service of any religious denom- 
ination which may wish to use them at hours 
not previously engaged. 

The discipline is of the mildest. 
permission 1s required in order to leave the 
grounds, but it is always given, unless. with- 
held for misconduct, or from considerations 
affecting the welfare of the member. No sen- 
tinels are maintained, and there is nothing 
tO prevent any member, at any time, from 
picking up his belongings and going where 
he pleases. Should he do this without leave, 
however, or break any other of the rules, he 
would subject himself to discipline, which 
might be in the form of an admonition, a 
reprimand, extra duty without pay, or a fine. 
The severest penalty is expulsion, or ‘‘dis- 
honorable discharge,” as it is termed, which 
is inflicted only for habitual and flagrant in- 
subordination, or for offenses involving moral 
turpitude. Members becoming violent from 
intoxication are locked up until sobered off, 
and then dealt with as circumstances require ; 
but intoxication, not accompanied by any 
other serious offense, however often repeated, 
is never a cause for expulsion. — It 1s the the- 
ory of the officers that these unfortunates 
must all be cared for somewhere, and that 
nowhere could it be done with so much ad- 
vantage to the individual, or convenience to 
the community, as at these Homes. 

It is found in these Homes, as elsewhere, 
that the use of alcohol is the cause of nearly 
all the disorder which occurs. 
bers of the members are addicted to its in- 
temperate use, and no power which it was 
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advisable to exercise could prevent them, 
upon the quarterly receipt of their pension 
money from disappearing into the slums of 
the neighboring city, to emerge only when 
kicked out, after spending their last cent, 
complete moral and physical wrecks. ‘The 
immediate vicinity of each Home soon be- 
comes infested with the vilest of dens, estab- 
lished with the deliberate intention of preying 
upon this weakness of the old soldiers, and 
whose keepers have relied with perfect con- 
fidence upon the rich harvest of spoils to fol- 
low each pension day. 

After years spent in a vain endeavor to 
combat these influences successfully, the 
(sovernor of the Northwestern Branch, near 
Milwaukee, possibly inspired by the tutelary 
venius of that locality, conceived the notion 
of establishing a saloon for the sale of beer 
only, on the grounds of the Home, and in 
some moment of despair actually proceeded 
to carry out his idea, and establish the saloon, 
upon the theory that since nothing could 
prevent his men from the use of alcohol, it 
was much better that they be induced to use 
it in its mildest and least unwholesome form, 
in a place where they were surrounded by 
their friends, where they could be restrained 
from excess, where they would not be robbed 
of their money, and where the profit arising 
from their moderate indulgence would be 
devoted to their own comfort and happiness. 
The effect of this experiment upon the wel- 
fare of the soldiers required some little time 
for determination, but no time at all was re- 
quired to bring down upon the authorities of 
the Home a most horrible storm of vituper- 
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ation from a class of very earnest and honest 
people, who would not wait an instant to 
watch results, and probably would not have 
admitted that any results whatever could jus- 
tify the establishment of a beer shop, either 
there or anywhere else. 

Many pages of the volume containing the 
Report of the Managers for 1879 are devoted 
to an account of this controversy, which re- 
sulted, however, in the continuance of the 
saloon, and in the establishment of similar 
saloons at most or all of the other branches. 
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The management of these saioons differs, in 
some vital particulars, from that of all other 
saloons of which the writer has knowledge. 

1. ‘They are established with the view of 
alleviating a great moral evil, and their man 
agement is with a distinct view to that end. 
2. ‘The persons immediately in charge are 
discreet and temperate men, who have no 


interest in the profits, and whose positions 


depend upon the faithfulness and tact which 
they display in making their saloons good 
temperance agencies. The saloons are not 
loafing places ; the men come In, sit a reas- 
onable time while they drink their beer, and 
must then go out. 4. No drink but beer 
of the best quality is sold, or even permitted 
on the premises. 5. No one 1s allowed to 
drink to excess, and members whom expe- 
rience shows to be unable to control their 
appetites, are restricted to one or two. or 
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three glasses daily, and in extreme cases are 
forbidden to enter the saloon. ‘The strong 
desire for the peaceful enjoyment of two or 
three glasses of cool beer per day forms one 
of the strongest possible motives to avoid in- 
temperate habits which would cause them to 
lose It. 

As to the actual working of the plan, Gen- 
eral M. RK. Patrick, Governor of the Central 
Branch, and an active temperance man, says 
in a letter to the writer : 


[have no doubt whatever that the evils resulting 
from the sale of beer at the Ilome are far less than 
when men can obtain it on the outside only. To 
prevent the evils that would naturally result) from 
saloon usages, a rigid system-of control must) be es- 
tablished and tirmly adhered to. “Phe Governor must 
hold it in his own hands, and carefully watch. his 
agents in charge of the beer hall. If intoxicating 
drinks could not be obtained on the outside, I would, 
with all my influence, Oppose the sale inside. 

The same officer (Governor Patrick) in 
his report for 1887, after alluding to the ** ter- 
rible outery” which followed the establish- 
ment of the beer hall at the Central Branch, 


adds: 


Inasmuch as this.(Central) Branch is hedged in 
on all sides by saloons, dives, anc hells of the vilest 
character, to entrap. Men as soon as they are out- 
siile. the gates, it seemed wise to choose.the less of 
two evils, and to furnish them in the Tlome, at a 
cheap Fare, with the best article of beer that. can be 
purchased, and retain the men under our own con- 
trol, rather than sutfer them to go outside, get drank 
on the vilest drinks of every kind, get robbed of their 
Money, and kicked into the street, or secreted in the 
infamous dives that surround us until their money 
is exhausted, and they are turned out penniless. 

The official report of the Mayor of Dayton gives 
the number of arrests of Our members from July 12, 
ISS5, to July 1, 1886, as 486, while for the same 
length of time after the beer hall was opened, the 
number was 274, a difference of 212. 

The Surgeon reports that the small number treat- 
ed for alcoholism this year (14), as compared with 38 
in and 35 in 1885,.is, without doubt, his 
opinion, to be credited to the less number of members 
who are given to protracted debauches and bad liq- 
uor, since the opening of the beer hall. 


Of the 6,022, the total numnber cared for 
at the Central Branch during the year 1887, 
it was found necessary to debar or limit 436, 
of whom 48 were debarred from the beer 
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hall altogether, some from moral causes, and 
some mainly for physical reasons, by the sur- 
geon’s orders. 

Mr. D. W. Gage, Staté organizer of the 
Prohibitionists in Ohio, in a letter to a Pro- 
hibition paper, written after a visit to the 
Home, and a careful inspection of the saloon 
and its effects, writes as follows : 


After allthat I saw anc heard outside and inside 


the Home, [ conclude that we had best) resume our 
vials of wrath, and pour them out upon those who le- 
valize the outside saloons with practically no restraint 

I doubt 


upon them. if those who at- 
tempt to interfere would better it upon the whole. 
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must pay for the excess. ‘The washing is 
done in the general laundry. 

The food is abundant, of excellent quality 
and great variety, as appears by the bills of 
fare which are regularly reported and pub- 
lished. Meats, vegetables, fruits, and relishes 
are supplied as at ordinary family tables, and 
the great American ‘‘ pie” shows up on Sun- 
days. 

Great attention is paid to all sanitary reg- 
ulations, and all members are required to 
bathe thoroughly at least once a week. 

If beautiful surroundings can induce con- 
tentment, the veterans of these Homes must 
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The official position, no less than the ev1- 
dent candor of Mr. Gage, should make him 
a good authority among the Prohibitionists 
of this State, and his opinion may help to 
moderate the ardor of their attacks, should 
this method of moral reform be attempted at 
Santa Monica. 

The members of the Homes are all clothed 
at the expense of the country. Asin the 
army, there isa regular allowance of clothing 
intended to be abundant with ordinary care. 
If a member overdraws his allowance, he 


certainly be happy.” ‘To say nothing of the 
government appropriations, which are sufh- 
ciently liberal to admit large expenditures in 
the way of adornment, private liberality and 
the efforts of interested communities have 
done much to add to the attractiveness of the 
grounds. At Santa Monica a cash bonus of 
$100,000 has been subscribed, all of which 
isto be employed in beautifying the grounds. 
The attractiveness of the Homes may be 
very well estimated by the number of visitors, 
155,452 persons having been reported as hav- 
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ing visited the Central Branch in 1887. This 
constant stream of visitors adds greatly to the 
liveliness of the scene, and must be a great 
sOurce of amusement to the veterans. 

The social condition and character of the 
members is of course greatly varied, but in 
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so large communities of .\merican citizens 
we may be sure that the best may be sure of 
finding congenial companionship. ‘The good 
character of the great majority may be in- 
ferred from the record of discipline. Gen- 
eral Butler says (Report for 1875): ‘* Ninety- 
seven per cent of the members behave’ with 
entire propriety, save in the matter of intox- 
ication; and were it not for the effects of 
liquor not one per cent would give any trou- 
ble.” 

‘rom the above outline it would seem that 
the veterans of this Coast who may be look- 
ing forward to entering the Pacific branch, 
and their friends, may very well judge what 
sort of lives they will lead when admitted. 
Interesting details and _ statistics might be 
multiplied indefinitely, but the limit of space 
forbids. Kvery community must make and 
control its own life, and work out. its own 
happiness, but enough has been said to show 
that nothing which a grateful country can do 
for the comfort of its old soldiers has been 
omitted in these Homes. 

The want of a safe refuge for the veterans 
of this Coast has been felt, especially in 
G;rand Army circles, for many years. ‘The 
officers and Relief Committees of all the 
Posts have felt a constantly increasing pres- 
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sure from the weak and the unfortunate of 
the old soldiers, and were constantly con- 
fronted with cases of actual destitution which 
they were wholly unable to relieve. I am 
not aware that any serious effort was ever 
made to induce the State of California to es- 
tablish a. Home, but this article 
would be incomplete without 
some reference to the Home at 
Yountville, which was established 
by private contributions, as the 
result of the active and self sacri- 
ficing efforts of a few members of 
the Grand Army and of the Mex- 
ican Veterans’ Association. The 
Veterans Home Association was 
organized March7,1882,and con- 
sisted of twenty members chosen 
by the Department Encampment 
of the Grand Army, and five by 
| the Mexican Veterans. Its affairs 
are managed by a board of nine direc- 
tors, of whom two are always Mexican 
veterans. In October, 1882, the Home 
was located at Yountville, in Napa County, 
upon a large farm, upon which, during the 
next year, suitable buildings were erected 
and opened. Up to this time, and for some 
months thereafter, the Home was not only 
built and equipped, but entirely maintained 
by private subscriptions obtained by the 
unremitting labor of a few comrades. After 
six months, however, a State appropriation 
of $150 per annum for each inmate became 
available, and upon that income the Yount- 
ville Home has been since principally main- 
tained. 

It has been from the beginning the hope 
and expectation of the members of this asso- 
ciation that it wouldin due time be accept- 
ed by the United States, and maintained 
as a regular Branch of the National Home ; 
and to this end were directed for some years 
the efforts of the Congressmen from. this 
State and the whole Coast. ‘These efforts 
finally culminated in March, 1887, in the 
passage of a bill introduced by General Neg- 
ley of Pennsylvania, one of the Managers of 
the National Home, which authorized the 
establishment of a Branch on the Pacific 
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Coast, but left the exact location to be de- 
termined by the action of the Board of Man- 
agers. 

Soon after the passage of this Act invita- 
tion was given through the press to all inter- 
ested in the location of the new Branch to 
make definite proposals for any sites which 
they might wish to offer, to be submitted in 
due time to the Board of Managers ; and in 
the “mean time Captain William Bianding, 
the newly appointed Manager, at the request 
of the President of the Board, spent much 
of his time in a personal examination of such 
localities as seemed most promising. While 
it was generally supposed, almost as a mat- 
ter of course, that the Yountville site would 
be offered to the Board and accepted, yet it 
was evidently proper that all other proposals 
should be carefully considered, to the end 
that the greatest possible health and comfort 
might be assured to the veterans. While it 
was known that the Yountville property 
would be offered asa free gift, and doubtless 
assumed that other localities would be offered 
on the same terms, yet it was strongly felt by 
those who thought most upon the subject, 
that the matter of first cost alone should not 
be allowed to determine the location. ‘The 
nation is amply able and heartily willing to 
provide for the comfort of the declining years 
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of its disabled and impoverished veterans ; 
and while all proposals of localities or indi- 
viduals competing to secure the obvious 
advantages attending the neighborhood of 
such an establishment should be carefully 
considered and allowed due weight, yet it 
would unquestionably be the will of the peo- 
ple, regardless of the mere question of cost, 
that these Homes should be located in those 
spots where the old soldiers are likely to live 
longest and be happiest while they do live. 
Among the principal elements of comfort to 
be considered were such items as freedom 
from extremes of temperature, amount of 
annual rainfall, abundant water supply, facil- 
ities for sea or other open air bathing, and 


‘the like; it was also of importance that the 


Home should be near some considerable 
city, which would always carry with it facil- 
ity of access, and not only afford occasional 
and desirable change of scene to the veter- 
ans, but permit the largest possible number 
of citizens to visit and enjoy the Home and 
its surroundings. “All these and many other 
points were to be kept in mind by the Board 
in making its decision. 

Upon the eighth of November, 1887, the 
Board left New York in a special car for the 
purpose of visiting the Pacific Coast and 
making a selection of a site, and after visit- 
ing the Branches at Dayton and Mil- 
waukee, proceeded to San Francisco by 
way of Omaha, Ogden, and Salt Lake. 
November 19 the Board 
met at the Palace Hotel 
in San Francisco, to exam- 
ine the proposals which 
had been made. 
They numbered 
about seventy, 
in all and were 


from the coun- 
ties of Alame- 
da, Butte, Con- 
traCosta, Napa, 
Angeles, 
Sacramento, 
Sono- 
ma, Santa Bar- 
bara. Santa 


Solano, 
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Clara, Santa Cruz, San Mateo, San Bernar- 
dino, and Ventura. Most of these counties 
and all the most promising sites were sub- 
seqently visited and carefully’examined by 
the Board. 

The estimate of the Board for the maxt- 
mum water supply required for all purposes, 
including irrigation, is roo gallons per day 
per man, or upon the probable number of 
2500 inmates, 250,000 gallons per day the 
year round, which was the amount required 
to be available for any site accepted. 

Upon classifying the proposals, they first 
naturally divide upon the lines of those from 
the coast, and those from the interior, and 
those from the north, and those from the 
south ; and upon considering them in these 
respects only, it will be evident to all Cali- 
fornians that if the selection were to go to 
the interior, a northern site would be best, 
on account of the more rain and less heat ; 
while if the coast were preferred, a Southern 
site was most desirable, on account of the 
less rain and more heat, regard being con- 


stantly had to the fact that the selection was . 


for the permanent residence of men who are 
rapidly becoming aged and infirm. 

Upon a classification of the offers as to 
pecuniary terms, there appeared about a 
dozen in which the necessary land was 
offered as a donation, two in which the land 
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was offered free and a large cash bonus in 
addition, and the remainder offered for pay, 
at prices ranging from $40 to $800 per acre. 
The offers of free sites included proposals 
from the counties of Monterey, Napa, Sac- 
ramento, Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, and San Bernardino, and included 
sites which upon their general merits were 
quite equal to any that were offered for pay ; 
and hence, while all propositions and locali- 
ties were carefully examined, the proposals 
for pay became speedily eliminated from 
serious discussion. 3 

The free proposal from Monterey-was only 
a suggestion, the land proposed being part 
of the government reservation of that place, 
which Congress might very possibly give, if 
requested by the Managers, but which had 
not been given, and could therefore hardly 
be seriously considered by the Board. ‘The 
proposal from Napa was the Yountville prop- 
erty of the California Veterans’ Home Asso- 
ciation, and to this there is no doubt that the 
Board at first were most seriously inclined. 
It was, however, an interior location, while 
the Board, as will appear later, were unani- 
mously in favor of the coast, and it was sub- 


ject to the further disadvantage of being at a_ 


distance from any considerable city ; but 
what in all probability finally settled the de- 
cision against this site, was the deliberate 
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judgment of the Board that no adequate sup- 
ply of water could be had from the land, or 
obtained at any reasonable expense. ‘The 


tract offered free in Sacramento County was 


(60 acres two miles from Folsom, which ev- 
idently, considering location, could not be 
seriously considered in competition with oth- 
er offers before the Board. The Centinela 
Inglewood Company, of Los Angeles County, 
offered 300 acresof land about five miles west 
of Los Angeles, with abundant water, and rail- 
roads to Santa Monica and Redondo Beach 
on either side. ‘This was an excellent prop- 
osition, and very seriously considered, but 
was tinally overborne by a proposal for a 
similar location, accompanied by a large 
cash bonus. In like manner the sites In San 
luego and Santa Barbara counties, what- 
ever were their advantages, and they were 
many, presented no such points of superior- 
‘ty as would justify the Board in accepting 
them, as against equally commodious and 
cesirable sites which were offered elsewhere, 


with the addition of round sums in cash to 
be applied to the ornamentation of the 
srounds, and the addition of such comforts 
and conveniences as could not properly be 
paid for from the Congressional appropria- 
tion. 

The contest, then, finally settled down to 
the consideration of two propositions : 

The Hesperia Land and Water Company 
offered 500 acres of land to be selected near 
their town of Hesperia, with 250,000 gallons 
of water per day, delivered free, and a cash 
bonus of $250,000, payable in seven equal 
annual installments. This most magnificent 
proposition was, of course, very carefully in- 
vestigated. There was no question of the 
the fertility of the soil, or the abundance of 
water, but 1t was in the interior, and was dis- 
tant from any large town, and dependent for 
transportation upon .one line of railroad. 
Moreover the country about it was then al- 
most entirely undeveloped and uninhabited, 
and still clothed in its aboriginal garment of 
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sage brush and cactus: the majority of the 
Board, as Kastern men, could perhaps hardly 
appreciate the wonderful transformation cer- 
tain to follow the application of water to those 
thirsty plains, and they doubtless felt that 
the people of the country would not desire 
to save $150,000 at the risk of any possi- 
bility of a mistake, or even at the expense of 
making the old veterans pioneers in a new 
and to them unknown country. It was also 
necessary to consider that, however abun- 
dant the water supply, the labor and expense 
of maintaining large grounds during the long, 
dry, and hot summers, free from dust and in 
all other respects befitting a government 
park, would be very great, probably entirely 
offsetting the pecuniary value of the bonus 
offered, and possibly provoking comment and 
censure upon those making the selection. 
lor these and similar reasons, therefore, this 
proposal was not accepted. 

Jones and Baker, and the [.os .\ngeles and 
Santa Monica Land and Water Company, 
made a proposal, which, as finally modified 
and accepted, included 300 acrcs of land 
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about fifteen miles west of Los Angeles and 
four miles from Santa Monica, with a sup- 
ply of water from the neighboring canons, 
and additional land for a reservoir with stor- 
age for 120,000,000 gallons of water, a site 
upon the beach in the town of Santa Monica, 
upon which to erect bathing houses, music 
stand, and pavilion for the use of members 
of the Home, and $100,000 In cash, payable 
in five equal annual installments properly 
secured. In addition to this the Los Ange- 
les County railroad, which runs near the tract, 
undertakes to transport officers and members 
of the Home at one-half regular rates. 

On their way east, after leaving California, 
the Board held a meeting on their special 
car, St. Nicholas, in the course of which an 
informal ballot was taken, which is under- 
stood to represent the individual preference 
of the members upon the location of the site, 
without reference to the special advantages 
of the particular proposals before the Board. 
Each member voted for a first, second, and 
third choice, and the ballot was as follows: 


4 I O 


2 O 5 
I 3 I 
I I O 
O I O 
9 I oO 
rom this’ ballot it is evident that the 


unanimous opinion of the Board was in favor 
of the sea coast, as against. the interior, for 
the purpose of a Soldiers’ Home; and that, 
as between QOakland, Santa Barbara, and 
Santa Monica, the sentiment was so equally 
divided upon their merits, that the subsidy 
offered for Santa Monica could hardly fail to 
turn the final vote that way ; and in fact upon 
the same day, lJecember 3d, at Las Vegas, 
N. M., the site was fixed at Santa Monica, 
and the proposal of Jones and Baker and the 
Los Angeles and Santa Monica Land and 
Water Company accepted by a vote of 8 to 2. 

I have given the facts and considerations 
leading to this decision somewhat in detail, 
because I believe they have never before been 
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published, and will, I am sure, be interest- 
ing to many, who from one cause or another 
have been interested in the matter, and of 
whom some have had a natural regret that 
the lightning did not strike nearer their own 
doors. Of this latter number I, as a resident 
of Central California, confess that I was one ; 
but a_study of all the faets compels me to 
bow, to-the superior enterprise of our breth- 
ren_of the South, and acknowledge that the 
inducements offered fairly compelled the 
acceptance of the site at Santa Monica. A 
study of the informal vote above given shows 
that with reasonable effort the people of Cen- 
tral California might probably have secured 


‘THE 


the prize, The center of population and of 
accessibility for this Coast is in the vicinity 
of San Francisco Bay, and there was an obvi- 
ous propriety in locating the Home near this 
center, and an undoubted disposition on the 
part of the Board to do so. ‘There 1s no dif- 
ference worth mentioning in the natural 
advantages of hundreds of sites that might 
have been obtained near the seacoast, at 
points almost anywhere from San Francisco 
to San Diego, and that the Home was divert- 
ed from the main center of population to a 
secondary center was purely and simply 
owing to the superior sagacity, enterprise, 
and hard business sense of the people of the 
South. As an elementary lesson in legiti- 
mate real estate enterprise, I am inclined to 
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relate the exact manner in which this was 
accomplished, for the contemplation of the 
tyros who have endeavored to manipulate 
boomlets in Central and Northern California. 
It is the fashion of some who are in rivalry 
with Southern California to insist that the 
operators of that section lie outrageously 
about the climate and capabilities of their 
land. So they do; but I cannot attribute 
their success to this, for I am not prepared, 
in this respect, to concede their superiority 
to our own advocates; I have heard lies 
about apricot farms in Alameda County, that 
were the peers of any lies ever told about 
oranges in Riverside; the difference 1s that 
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the Southern men back up their lies with 
hard coin, and we don’t ; they erect build- 
ings, build railroads, develop water, lay out 
streets, put down sewers, and build sidewalks, 
and having thus shown their own confidence 
in the permanent prosperity of their country, 
they the more readily induce others to join 
them ; and then over and above and behind 
and beyond all this, and in spite of all the 
trickery, exaggeration, musrepresentation, 
and wild-cat operations which are the inev- 
itable attendants of periods of exceptional 
prosperity and excitement, lies a broad, solid, 
and enduring substratum of truth, which isa 
sufficient foundation for almost any expecta- 
tions of prosperity. It is true that those who 
know California best love her most ; we are 
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holding our own people and gathering more ; 
if we sell our possessions to strangers, it 1s to 
use our local knowledge to settle ourselves in 
places still more desirable ; the people of the 
East come to us, but we do not go to them ; 
the farmers of Ohio and Kansas sell their 
rich farms to come and settle among us ; but 
no farmer of California sells out to go back 
to those States; and I beg to assure any 
Eastern visitor who may read these pages, 
that while he, as well as we, may be amused 
or disgusted at those local rivalries and 
recriminations which are the inevitable con- 
sequence of the frailty of human nature and 
the size of our State, he will find us all 
united in declaring, and if he stops long 
enough, will himself soon be ready to declare 
with us, that California, north or south, is the 
most desirable place of residence on earth, 
and that there is no price within man’s power 
to pay, which, if necessary, It would not be 
advisable to give, rather than live elsewhere, 

all of which is a burst of patriotic senti- 
ment, which must be my excuse for this 
digression. 

In the county of Ios Angeles, and near 
the town of Santa Monica, lies the rancho of 
San José and Buenos Ayres, latterly known as 
the Wolfskill ranch, containing several thou- 
sand acres, and now owned bythe Los Angeles 
and Santa Monica Land and WaterCompany. 
Adjoining it on the west, extending tothe sea, 
and originally including the town site of San 
ta Monica, lies the rancho of San Vincente 
y Santa Monica, containing a good many 
more thousand acres, and owned by Senator 
J. P. Jones and Mrs. A. B. de Baker. ‘he 
boundary line between the ranches begins in 
rich valley land near the charming village of 
The Palms, on the line of the Southern Pacif: 
ic Company’s road to Santa Monica, and ex- 
tends northwesterly in a straight line, gradu- 
ally rising from thevalley over fertile mesa and 
foothills, and disappearing in the stark defiles 
of the Cahuengo Mountains. ‘These lands, 
as lands go in that country, were probably 
worth, last November, some three or four 
hundred dollars per acre; the Los Angeles 
County railroad — a. new line from [.os An- 
geles to Santa Monica — was building along 
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the foothills through the property, and vari- 
ous projects for town sites in the vicinity were 
more or less advanced. ‘The Mesa, on the 
line of the two ranches, had an elevation of 
perhaps 300 feet above the sea, toward which 
it gradually sloped ; and a magnificent out- 
look, including a wide and fertile valley, the 
city of Los Angeles, the town of Santa Mon- 
ica, and a long stretch of seacoast; it was in 
the “ warm belt,” which ts said at that point 
to produce perennial tomatoes, and was evi- 
dently a most eligible site for the location of 
the Home. It was notorious that the location 
of these Homes, all maintained by the United 
States as magnificent pleasure grounds, open 
at all times to the public, filled with life and 
animation, and with everything 
pleasing to the eye, had invariably caused 
large advances in the prices of neighboring 
property, by attracting a large influx of peo- 


adorned 


ple in easy circumstances: to create pleasant 
homes in their vicinity. It is.a cardinal be- 
lief of all Californians that a park in Califor- 
nia must necessarily be so much more charm. 
ing than a park anywhere else, as at once to 
induce a general scramble for eligible build- 
Ing sites in its vicinity. The Los Anveles 
County railroad, also, could see a probable 
bonanza in the transportation of the immense 
number of vis:tors which would continually 
resort there. From two to hundred 
acres was required for the site, and it was 
perfectly patent that any eligible tract of 
reasonable size, from which the land re- 
quired for the site should be taken, would be 
worth vastly more after the subtraction was 
made for that purpose than before. Now 
this fact was, or should have been, just as 
well understood in Alameda County as in Ios 
Angeles, but as events proved, the northern 
men had not the nerve and enterprise to act, 
and the southern men had. The operation 
was very simple. Jonesand Baker, the pro- 
prietors-of one ranch, proposed to give the 
300 acres for a site, with water from the 
mountains, with 30 acres additional for a 
reservoir, and a bathing site at the beach ; 
the Los Angeles and Santa Monica [and 
and Water Company, the proprietors of the 
other ranch, placed 300 acres adjoining in 
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the hands of a syndicate of responsible men, 
as trustees, who gave to the Home their five 
notes for $20,000 each, which will be paid, 
with a good profit, to the parties who may 
handle it, from the sale in small tracts of 
the 300 acres In trust; to this the Los An- 
veles County railroad added a guaranty of 
half fares to the members. of the Home, and 
half freights on its merchandise, and the 
thing was done. It was perfectly simple, and 
just as easy of accomplishment In Central 
California as in Ios Angeles County. But. 
there is great difference in folk. 

In March of this year, when I visited the 
site in company with Col. E. F. Brown, In- 
spector General of the Homes, who was in 
charge of the improvements and the con- 
tracts, there was before us simply a most 
charming expanse of green hills and plains, 
with farm houses. towns, cities and seacoast 
in the distance. Several wells were. being 
dug to afford water till the permanent supply 
can be brought on to the ground. © A force 
of engineers, under Colonel Mendel, had 
surveyed the pipe line from the grounds to 
the reservoir in the foothills, and was engaged 
in extending the line to the main source of 
supply, some miles distant, in Santa Mon- 
ica Canon; preparations were making to de- 
velop the water of Sepulveda Canon, which 
is much nearer, but in which the quantity of 
water Is unknown, as it sinks In the sand ; 
twenty acres of remarkably rich bottom land, 
which is to be the future vegetable garden, 
were being plowed for corn, and additional 
cround. for a nursery of trees, in which the 
officers of the Home have the co-operation of 
the California Forestry Station in the vicinity ; 
the architect, Mr.S. R. Burns, of Dayton, O., 
was In consultation with Colonel Brown, in 
regard to the plans of the building, and they 
were preparing for an accurate topographical 
survey of the ground, preparatory to the 
study of the landscape gardener. A small 
durlding, afterwards to be utilized for some 
other purpose, was to be erected at once for 
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the residence of the officers, and temporary 
accommodations for workmen were to follow 
immediately. ‘The general plans of improve- 
ment, which, of course, at that time only 
existed in dim outline in the minds of the 
officers in charge, comprise a sufficient num- 
ber of barracks, all arranged to have an un- 
obstructed view of the sea, officers houses, 
dining hall, headquarters’ building, hospital, 
chapel, and such other buildings as may be 
required for the accommodation of employ- 
ees, and for other purposes. A wide boule- 
vard, extending from Los Angeles to Santa 
Monica, will probably run through the prop- 
erty, and all the grounds not required for 
buildings and gardens will be devoted to 
purposes of ornament and recreation. ‘The 
reservoir, of about thirty acres, at a distance 
of a mile or more above the Home, Is so 
situated among the foothills that it will con- 
stitute a most charming artificial lake, of a 
very Irregular shape, and an extreme depth 
of some thirty or forty feet, and will doubt- 
less be connected with the Home grounds 
by an ornamental driveway. 

General James S. Negley, and the Local 
Manager, Captain William Blanding, who, 
by resolution of the Board, were joined to 
the President, General Franklin, as a com- 
mittee to carry into effect the resolution fixing 
the site at Santa Monica, were, at the time of 
my visit, upon the ground, actively engaged in 
the prosecution of their mission, and every- 
thing bid fair for a rapid and energetic prose- 
cution of the work. Assoon as the improve- 
ments are fairly well under way, an effort will 
be made to receive such applicants as have 
health and strength sufficient to enable them 
to take care of themselves, and give some aid 
in the prosecution of the work, and by the 
beginning of winter it is hoped that the 
Home will be ready. for the reception of all 
on this Coast who are entitled to admission ; 
and there, upon that beautiful slope by the 
shore of a peaceful sea, may those battered 
and war-worn veterans find rest and content. 
Edward Adams, 
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THE SEARCH OF ‘THE-SOUL: 


Our into space through the starlight, wanders the Soul from its home, 


Free from the body’s enshrinement celestial regions to roam. 
Living on Earth, it had suffered with longing for knowledge complete, 
Till its purpose was fixed now to end it, to die, then to live as was meet. 


From the planet, its cage, soaring outward past the place where the Sun rolls in state, 


Past the Cross, past the Scales, past the cavern where Scorpion lieth in wait, 
On to Sirius, Earth’s giant watcher, who slowly 1s leaving his trust, 
To the nebulz, sprinkling the heavens with golden impalpable dust, 


Out through the place where no brightness illumines the way for its flight, 
Where old Chaos sits brooding in silence enshrouded in ominous night, 
On and on, seeking ever the awful, omnipotent governing He, 

Ever hoping it goes, ever fearing, His glorious splendor to see. 


Farther yet, by great orbs of such glory, that the glory enfeebleth the thought, 


From whose distance to poor puny mortals their story has never been brought, 


Forever and aye looking onward for sign of that heavenly place, 
Which, when Now is oerthrown by Forever, is to be the blest home of the race. 


Till at last, wearied out with endeavor at striving long ages for nought, 


With head drooping low on its bosom it found what so long it had sought ; 
Kor the will no more urging, upholding, the baffled, disconsolate Soul, 
It faded away in the ether, making part of the Infinite Whole. : 


GRAND CANON OF. THE 


In the so-called Canon of the Colorado 
the great book of nature has given itself 
more fully to reading than anywhere else in 
modern times. Here the earth strata —the 
leaves of the great book —— open widest and 
deepest down, thus revealing the usually 
close-hidden contents; the corners are 
thumb-marked and dog-eared the most sig- 
nificantly, the edges worn away are embel- 
lished with marginal notes and explanatory 
illustrations the most profusely, of any chap- 
ter in the book. In no other region of the 
world are the natural laws governing the 
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processes of land erosion, land sculpture, land 
up-heaval, weathering and deposition, so 
grandly revealed ; nowhere are these pro- 
cesses observed so clearly, and also no- 
where else is the inspection fraught with more 
hardships and greater perils to the explorer 
than here in the great Colorado plateau. 

A bird's-eye view would reveal this famous 
canon as the central object in a vast, oblong 
plateau of table-lands, bounded on the east 
for its whole length by the Rocky Mountains, 
and on the north by the cross range of the 
Uintas, while the western side and south end 
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are left open as by the subsidence of the 
whole southwestern portion of North Amer- 
ica. This “*Grand Canon Plateau,” so 
named by Major Powell, thus embraces the 
creater part of northern Arizona and New 
Mexico, with lesser portions of western Col- 
orado and eastern Utah, comprising an area 
of 14,000 square miles. 

The strata of this vast region are fissured 
and torn and worn away by innumerable tor- 
tuous streams, which, originating in the 
Rocky Mountains, have united as they ap- 
proached the center line, and with acceler- 
ated speed and increased power have exca- 
vated deeper channels through the hard un- 
derlying rocks, the three great arteries unit- 
ing at length to form one mighty graving 
current, which with Titanic vigor has trenched 
a long, broad, profound chasm 4,o0oo to 
6,000 feet deep, and over 200 miles long 
from east to west. In the abysmal depths 
of this chasm the always angry, turbid river, 
flecked below the frequent rapids with white 
foam, roars and falls toward its far egress. 
This egress is between the half-mile high 
rocky jaws of the cahon ata point overlook- 
ing the Mohave Desert. Here, turning 
abruptly southward, the now curbed and sub- 
dued current flows sullen and silent, depos- 
iting silt and coarser debris as it makes for 
itself a. new bed every year on its course 
three hundred miles farther through the Col- 
rado Desert to the Gulf of California. 

Nearly such a bird’s-eye view can be ob- 
tained from the lofty summit of Mount Agas- 
siz, an. extinct volcano near the center of the 
southern side of this plateau, commanding 
from its isolated position and its towering 
height of 12,600 feet, an unobstructed view 
of perhaps two hundred mules in every direc- 
tion. This is a celebrated peak, the culmi- 
nation of a group of lava elevations, gener- 
ally known as the San Francisco Mountains. 

It has been the writer’s good fortune to 
ascend twice this commanding. lookout, and 
the adventures — which were somewhat pe- 
culiar — during one of these ascents may be 
of sufficient interest tu justify relation. 

lor several weeks in the summer of 1884 
we had been botanizing in the noble pine 
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forest that clothes the vast plateau upon 
which stands the San Francisco Mountains, 
making our headquarters at Fort Moroni, a 
strongly built stockade of pine logs erected by 
the zealous Mormon leader, John W. Young, 
toprotect his people against attacks by the Na- 
vajo Indians, whose reservation and pueblos 
are in the vicinity, and who, quite naturally, 
are jealous of the encroachments of the white 
man. Fort Moroni is about seven miles 
north of Flagstaff, on the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Railroad, and stands in the center of a 
large meadow, — one of the characteristic 
parks of the region, — the stockade being 
beyond rifle-shot from any tree in the sur- 
rounding forest. 

It is difficult to conceive a lovelier spot 
than this mountain interval, or park, well 
known to early explorers from its proximity 
to the Leroux Springs, on the west side of 
Mount Agassiz, the scene of many an am- 
bush and massacre in the early days. 

Lush grasses two to three feet high, inter- 
spersed with bright, strange flowers, spread a 
carpet over thousands of acres, environed by 
a thick forest of pomderosa pine in every stage 
of growth, from the symmetrical stems of the 
young trees, huddled together in shy, whis- 
pering groups, to the severe and majestic 
patriarchs, /é/e-.1-té¢fe, in watchful counsel, yet 
admitting between their yellow trunks lovely 
vistas of other parks and groves. 

Southward clouds of smoke and glints of 
color tell at times where the cars are speed- 
ing along ; to the west, twenty miles away, 
but in full view, rises Bill Williams Moun- 
tain ; northward is Mount Sitgreave and Red 
Butte, while eastward, embraced by this very 
meadow, uprises grand and glorious the for- 
est-circled, lava-ribbed, snow-striped peak of 
Agassiz, its truncated, flattened top suggest- 


ing its crateriform condition, and beckoning 


us to dare its exploration. When it is added 
that the forest and parks of the San Francisco 
Mountains, though at the warm, semi-tropical 
latitude of 35 , are raised to the altitude of 
7,000 to 8,000 feet, little else is necessary to 
picture the rare scenes that they present in 
mid-summer. 

One lovely August day we drove cut of 
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this charming valley, equipped for several 
days’ absence with a pair of strong mules, a 
light spring wagon, camp supplies, botanical 
outfit, etc. 

Our objective point was the northern side 
of Agassiz where, we were told, was a long 
ridge leading up to his crown. 

On the way our noiseless vehicle allowed 
us often to approach quite near herds of 
grace‘ul antelope feeding in: the secluded 
parks, before their watchful sentinels stamp- 
ing the earth with heavy strokes started the 
herds off with long bounds. 

Night 


‘let her sable curtain down 


And pinned it with a-star 


just as we reached a large meadow on the 
north side of Agassiz at an elevation of eight 
thousand feet, its upper edge frayed out with 
streamers of emerald ascending the cone 
some thousand feet higher. } 

The peak, nearly devoid of timber for its 
upper three thousand feet, was furrowed by 
several ravines yet partially filled with snow, 
and their dazzling whiteness, lit up by the 
declining sun as we approached, contrasted 
very effectively with the variegated tints of 
red, yellow, brown, and black. scoriz dis- 
played in stripes and blocks on the bare 
projecting ribs ; while beneath all the sup- 
porting meadow of rich grasses held up long 
reaches to the very banks of melting snow. 

We pitched our tent for the night near the 
spring and cabin of a sheep-herder. Next 
morning we were Occupied tll late, as usual 
after a day’s travel in such a rich botan- 
ical region, in drying out the botanical pads ; 
several of the plants, too, were strangers and 
tempted examination, so it was ten o'clock 
before we got off for the peak. 

The first three or four miles being a grad- 
ual rise covered with grass, we decided to 
drive the wagon. up io a convenient spot near 
the snow and picket the mules for the day, 
while we prosecuted the further ascent on 
foot, 


at that point for the night and go 


designing to return and make camp 
On east- 


ward next day. 
But 


mules, 


be found for the 
In vain we searched an hour among 


no water could 
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the ravines; the water from the melting 
banks sank at once into the scori and vol- 
canic ashes ; so we were forced either to aban- 
don the trip altogether, or to hasten up, 
leaving the animals securely tied to suffer a 
little for water until our return, when we 
would hurry down to the herder’s spring. 

We chose to make the ascent, — in fact 
the nearness and detail of the monster cone 
piercing the sky a mile or so above us was 
simply irresistible. 

Lightly equipped with haversack, canteen, 
botanical press, aneroid barometer, field- 
glasses, and our faithful alpen-stocks, we 
selected a-comb of red breccia and began 
the toilsome climb. 

Halting every few feet to rest while gazing 
about us, the scenery soon became of the 
most engaging character. 

Emerging from the striped and fringed 

coverlet of the forest with its dots of emer- 
ald parks, there appeared in the north sev- 
eral conical peaks, and for every few feet of 
vertical ascent other similar cones came into 
view over the shoulders of the parent cone 
we were ascending ; and now some of the 
nearest were undergoing sundry transforma- 
tions, —their summits were either torn and 
splintered, or they were truncated and flat. 
One almost directly beneath us assumed a 
still more wonderful appearance, as of a low 
arch on the farther side of its flat top. 
By the time we had climbed say a thou- 
sand feet, a large scope of country was ex- 
posed to view, including near the horizon 
limitless bare and brown table-lands in the 
farnorth. As we toiled on, these table-lands 
underwent transformation. Breaks or faults 
appeared along the middle of the great plat- 
forms, and our glasses showed them occur- 
ring in zig-zag courses. 

But hardly could we give attention to the 
distant landscape, much -less to the strange 
flora about ourtoilsome way, so startling and 
fascinating became our mysterious conical 
neighbors. Many of thein were frustums of 
cones with circular craters in their tops, like 
the well known volcanoes on the moon’s sur- 
face. 

“Q, look! jiook!” cried my companion 
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with a field-glass to her eyes, “alakein the 
crater of that cone,a crescent moon of molten 


silver !” 

“That zs water, surely,” I responded. 
‘Very surprising, too, for similar volcanic 
cones around Lassen and Shasta are always 
empty.” 

A cloud had been forming for the past 
hour around the summit, concealing its con- 
tour and mystifying our relations to it. We 
entered the cloud and were at once pelted 
by falling snow and driving sleet. We could 
discern objects near at hand, however, and 
so followed along a shallow depression, hop- 
ing it would lead to the summit. 

The scoria here is finely splintered and 
yielding to the feet, while the acclivity be- 
comes steeper and steeper. 

Buffeted, blinded, chilled, weak, and stag- 
cering, we pressed on, aided by our long 
alpen-stocks, light and strong, selected from 
the ribs of a giant cactus on the plains below. 

Suddenly, as if pressing through a curtain, 
we emerged from the cloud into full sun- 
licht, a warm breeze fanning our. faces, — 
but our eyes were transtixed by the scene 
before us. 

‘There are times in such explorations when 
one’s lips are sealed, when a choking 1s felt in 
the throat, and one can only clutch the near- 
est support and gaze | 

The crater of Mount Agassiz is one of the 
largest in America, It is about two miles 
across, and a half amile in depth. The rim 
is still continuous on the north, west, and 
south sides, but entirely broken away on the 
eastern. side, down which lies, arrested: and 
solidified, the last broad stream of lava, its 
upper part still within the crater, and now 
perpetually covered with snow and Ice. 

And snow also lines the crater on the 
south side, extending all over the surface 
nearly up to the rim. Masses of rock 
crumbling from the splintered rim fall upon 
the snow and roll to the bottom, gathering 
as they roll large disks of snow that leave 
dark, ever-widening tracks, curving grace- 
fully down to a common broad exit over the 
hava bed. 

Bright colored trachyte, rhyolite, and An- 


desite, weathering and dissolving on the rim, 
are carried by the melting snow and form 
rills of red, yellow, and black sand, which, 
freezing at the bottom, are raised to rib-like 
lines of brilliant colors, ranged between the 
larger, darker, deeper avalanche troughs. 

The forest below struggles to gain admis- 
sion by the broken wall, and a few of its 
most aspiring members, — the bristle-cone 
pine, the Engelman spruce, and the newly 
described Arizona’ cypress, — succeed in 
pressing along beside the lava flow and thrust- 
ing up their spires within the very crater 
itself. 

We peer down into the crater and picture 
to ourselves the scene when the fiery molten 
matter roared and seethed as it rose splashing 
from side to side in the cauldron, reaching 
the rim at last, spluttering and pouring outa 
red flaming current to flow downward and 
spread death and destruction all over the pla- 
teau for fifty miles ; the last of each ebullition 
remaining on the rimand so raising it higher 
all around again, to be surmounted when the 
next volcanic spasm occurred, until the in- 
ternal conditions of the earth becoming 
changed, the flow of lava ceased, the crater 
cooled, the grass crept over the scorix, the 
trees re-asserted their dominion over the 
plain, and Agassiz was an extinct volcano. 

Reluctantly withdrawing, we pass along a 
few rods to the east, clamber up to the high- 
est remaining pinnacle, and stand beside the 
monument, 12,600 feet above sea-level, — 
the highest elevation in the Southwest, and 
only excelled in the United States by a few 
peaks in the Sierra Nevada and Rocky 
Mountains. 

The cloud suddenly vanished, owing to 
some change of wind, and looking towards 
the north, there was the Grand Canon. 
There was no mistaking it ; the nearer por- 
tion of the brown table-land had fallen ap- 
parently two thousand feet or half a mile, 
breaking off from the other in a zig-zag line, 
exposing a series of tables rising one above 
the other from west to east, like the broad 
steps of a colossal stairway leading from the 
Mohave basin to the towering Rocky Mount- 
ains: And the ends of these steps were the 
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palisades or farther walls and sculptures of 
the great chasm, forty to one hundred miles 
distant, but distinctly seen through this upper 
air with our glasses, glowing with color as 
they abounded with every form of architec- 
ture. 

The rays of the western sun, falling upon 
detached buttes and pinnacles rising out of 
the abyss and upon the furrowed and sculp- 
tured walls, threw dense shadows upon 
smoother objects, and so revealed shapes 
that you would affirm could only be wrought 
by human skill. 

As we gazed in wonderment we distin- 
guished and named the tables where they 
lay in pairs across the course, — in fact, each 
pair but the two parts of: one bench or pla- 
teau cut in twain by the great chasm, the 
names and full descriptions occurring in Cap- 
tam Dutton’s official report of the Grand 
Canon surveys. 

Away down upon the western horizon, one 
hundred and fifty miles distant, forming the 


rim of the Mohave Desert, lay the Sheavwits: 


plateau on the north side of the canon, with 
its counterpart Hualapai opposite and nearer 
to our position. Of this last plateau, the 
Hualapai, being a quite accessible region, 
which we explored somewhat thoroughly a 
month later, there will be more to. say pres- 
ently. 

Next above, on the north, is the Uinkaret 
plateau, bearing on its basaltic surface the 
flat-topped Mount Trumbull, while opposed 
to it is the no less interesting Aubrey pla- 
teau, with the lofty Bill) Williams capping 
with lava its highest swell, about fifty miles 
to the west of our-lookout. 

Next appears the picturesque Kanab pla- 
teau, presenting much diversity of surface, 
dotted with black lava cones and_ tables, 
from which was separated ages ago the newly 
named Powell plateau, quite near to us, but 
almost inaccessible and therefore unknown. 

Lastly, and right before us, only forty 
miles northward, and clearly seen in all 
its detail, was stretched a panorama of pic- 
tured rocks, statuary and architectural effects, 
—— the canvas about a mile anda half in ver- 
tical width, and seventy miles long,—being 
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the southern terrace of the immense Kaibab 
plateau, which, with its mate to be next de- 
scribed, forms the dominant platform of the 
whole region, some 11,000 feet above sea 
level, and bearing mountains and forests on 
its surface so extensive as to require many 
weeks of exploration for even partial under- 
standing. Opposed to the Kaibab, and sep- 
arated by the great chasm, is the extensive 
Colorado plateau, upon the table of which 
stands the group of the San Francisco Moun- 
tains, chief of which is the towering extinct 
volcano of Agassiz, whose highest pinnacle 
we were using for this most extensive and 
entrancing bird’s-eye view. 

Eagerly we turned our glasses upon the 
gorgeous terrace of Kaibab, and watched the 
moving panorama, with the western sun act- 
ing as scene-shifter and illuminator, chang- 
ing in an instant miles on miles of bright, 
parti-colored walls into black screens, from 


which projected brilliant obelisks, bosses, 


roofs, gables, arches and spurs, — all casting 
their shadows, often. grotesquely distorted, 
upon other parts of the canvas. Unfortu. 
nately the distance allowed us only a view of 
the upper portion of the panorama, perhay)s 
a half mile wide and seventy miles long. 

Awed and silent we detected on the can- 
vas the presence of immense. objects that 
were really directly in the foreground, yet 
totally obliterated as the effect of direct view 
and fore-shortening. Shapes and_= specters 
rose out of the depths, thrown into relief by 
the shadows behind ; statues moved mysteri- 
ously and impossibly; banners waved and 
flitted across the stage; bars and streamers 
of red, yellow, blue, and purple sunhght 
leaped through gateways and glinted through 
interstices, falling upon statue and boss, pin- 
nacle and promontory, tracery and gable, 
conjuring up shapes and resemblances in a 
grand, spectacular, transformation scene, that 
In its vast proportions, colossal figures, varied 
and brilliant colors, and startling effeets per- 
haps cannot be excelled on the globe. 

Is it any wonder that we did not leave the 
spot until the scene-shifter shut off the light ? 
Ah! but that was almost a fatal delay for us. 

Hastening down the steep by long strides 
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and slides in the loose scoriz, we found our 
animals pulling at their ropes in great fright. 
No doubt a brown bear — somewhat plenti- 
ful in the region —had visited our camp, 
and of all wild beasts a bear will give most 
alarm toa mule. MHurriedly attaching the 
mules to the wagon we mounted, put on the 
brakes, and began the descent towards the 
light in the herder’s camp. 

But in the darkness the large bowlders 
and blocks of scoria large as modern stove- 
ranges, that were easily seen and avoided on 
the up trip, were unseen now, and the way 
seemed full of them. ‘The mules, fleeing 
from a frightful spot, refused to obey the 
curb-reins, though I drew upon them with all 
my strength. 

Over the obstacles we bounded ; now this 
side of the vehicle was elevated nearly to 
the point of overturning, now the. other. 
\ly wife threw herself into the bottom of the 
wagon, and resigned herself silently to her 
fate; while I wrapped the lines about my 
hands, pressed the brake-bar hard down, and 
steered the frightened animals, now at full 
speed, directly downthe steep. As the mules 
‘lew along, the littke wagon seemed to be 


-almost upon their backs; the wheels only 


hitting the tops of the’ rocks, and veering 
trom side to side as the mules dodged the 


arger bowlders. 


By the most marvelous series of accidents 


the occupants of that little wagon escaped, 
tor a few minutes of this break-neck speed- 
ing brought them safely to the camp of the 
trightened herder, who held his lantern up to 
their blanched faces, but could only wring 
trom them the exultant explanation of the 
lattering sound, that they had been to the 
top of the peak and had looked over into the 
(srand Canon. | 

It has been intimated in one of the first 
aragraphs that the difficulties, hardships 
ind perils attending the exploration of the 
(;rand Canon were of more than ordinary 
severity, rendering it almost unknown until 
recently. While the other great river having 
a southern trend — the Rio Grande — was 
ascended as high as ‘Taos, Texas, a hundred 
years before the landing of the Pilgrims at 
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Plymouth, yet the Colorado was totally unex- 
plored by white men until the winter of 
1857-58, when Lieutenant Ives ascended 
the lower, open portion. as far as the mouth 
of the great canon described. Unable to 
proceed farther in boats, he organized a part 
of his command into a land expedition, and 
succeeded in striking the canon at its great 
southern bend, exactly where modern visitors 
now usually make the short and easy trip of 
only twenty-three miles from Peach Spring, a 
station on the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad. 
But no one dared to follow Ives, and his 
descriptions — afterwards found to be greatly 
overdrawn —- seemed only to inflame the 
imagination. of lively writers, and many ro- 
mances were floated on the stream of current 
literature, abounding in exaggeration and 
absurdity ; some writers averring that nat- 
ural bridges, cavernous tunnels, and mile- 
high cataracts, were common features of the 
great river. 

The first white man to pass through the 
entire length of the cahon was James White, 
a daring miner from Wisconsin, who, on the 
occurrence of a series of misfortunes to the 
party in which he was, fled on a raft down the 
river, and in the adventure suffered intense 
hardships, including seven with-out 
food. 

Mr. White still lives at Colville, near the 
mouth of the cafion, where Dr. Parry, the 
distinguished botanist of the Mexican bound- 
ary survey, found him, and obtained his pit- 
iful story, —— substantially as follows : 


In the spring of 1867, Mr. White was 
induced to join a small party in search of 
gold somewhere on the upper waters of the 
Colorado River. After various disasters,the 
party, led by Captain Baker, arrived, August 
24, at the point where the two great branches, 
Green and Grand, unite in southeastern 
Utah to form the main river. 

There the party was immediately attacked 
by Indians and several of them killed, in- 
cluding Captain- Baker, at the first fire. 
This left James White. and Henry Strole 
hastily to unpack their animals and secure 
theirarms and a small supply of provisions, 
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with which they eluded the Indians and es- 
caped to the river. 

Here they constructed a raft of dry cotton- 
wood, composed of three sticks about ten 
feet long and only a few inches thick ; these 
they tied together with their lariat ropes, and 
having stowed their provisions on the rude 
raft they embarked at midnight for their most 
adventurous voyage. ‘The river at the junc- 
tion was about two hundred yards wide, and 
was flowing at an estimated rate of two and a 
half miles perhour. Below the junction the 
plateau is reached, through which the river 
descends between walls increasing in height 
with every mile. At about forty miles from 
the junction the voyagers passed the mouth 


of the San Juan, coming in from the south- 


ward between high walls also. ‘lhe current 
of the great river, though rapid, was very reg- 
ular, and they experienced so little difticulty 
that they became elated with the thought of 
their lucky escape from the Indians as well 
as the distinction of exploring an unknown 
river, while as they rapidly floated along they 
looked eagerly for the reported settlements 
of the lower Colorado. 

Qn the fourth day they encountered their 
first severe obstacle, —a foaming rapid, — 
in passing which Henry Strole was wrenched 
from the raft and lost in the whirlpool ; and 
also, what was equally appalling, the small 
stock of provisions was gone ! 7 

The sole voyager’s course now lay through 
the deepest part of the canon, and was a suc- 
cession of rapids blocked with massesof rock, 
over which his frail structure thumped and 
whirled so that he had to adopt the precau- 
tion of lashing himself to the rocking tim- 
bers. 

In passing one of the rapids the lariat was 
cut and the raft parted, and it was by the ex- 
ercise of his great strength that he kept 
possession of the pieces until fortunately he 
drifted into an eddy, where he repaired his 
raft and continued his terrible voyage. 

Naturally poor White scanned the walls of 
his environment, eager to find a break lead- 
The course of the river, he 
The walls of 


Ing to rescue. 
remembers, was very crooked. 
‘““white sand-rock ~ showed a high water 
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mark some thirty or forty feet above him. 
About half way up the walls “flared out,” as 
he expressed it, presenting a ragged and 
splintered edge. During the last two days 
his fevered, half-blind eyes noted that the 
rocks were “black,” now known to be the 
dark igneous rocks of the Archzean forma- 
tion. | | 
White at length emerged from the canon 
at Collville on the 8th of September, four- 
teen days from the time of starting, during 
seven of which he had not tasted food of any 
description. He presented a pitiable sight, 
emaciated, haggard, voiceless, his bare feet 
and legs literally flayed from constant expos- 
ure either to drenching water or the scorch- 
ing rays of an almost vertical sun. 

Having, however, a naturally strong con- 
stitution, James White soon recovered usual 
health, and is at this date living at Collville, 
Arizona, proud of his distinction as “ first 
voyager of the Grand Canon.” — 


The first scientific exploration of the great 
chasm was made in the year 1869 by Major 
Powell, now the. Director of the United 
States Geological Surveys. 

Carrying out a dream of his boyhood, 
Major Powell organized an expedition with 
which he reached the bank of the Green 
River in August of that year, at a point 
where the river begins to cut down into the 
plateau, and having entered it he followed its 
course with many adventures to its junction 
with the great river In the southeastern part of . 
Utah. 

Fully equipped as he was with all modern 
appliances and conveniences, he yet suffered 
terrible hardships which indeed deprived 
him of most of his command before the long 
trip requiring seventeen days was completed. 
To Major Powell and his able assistants we 
are indebted for scientific reports 
that read like romances. ‘They are accom- 
panied, however, by instrumental calcula 


careful 


tions, by maps, charts, terra-cotta reliefs, etc., 
that compel the canviction that this is the 
most wonderful region on earth. 

My own knowledge of the great phenom- 
enon began in 1879, and at a point some 
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two hundred miles below the mouth of the 
canon. 

We were botanizing in the Southwest, and 
had begun to extend our researches along 
the line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
where it crosses southern California and 
northern Arizona. No traveler over that 
route by daylight, will ever forget the expe- 
riences of his first trip. If it happens in the 
summer, he will remember the hot, heavy, 
stitling atmosphere of the Colorado Desert 
near Yuma; if in the winter, the equally sur- 
prising balmy, agreeable, and refreshing air 
of the same region. For one hundred miles 
each side of the great river, which is crossed 
at Yuma, the country is a vast plain of un- 
dulating sand, gravel, and smooth-ground 
syap stones or bowlders, with here and there 


a depression filled with water in winter, but: 


slaring with alkali during all the summer 
months, 
, This is the region, above all others, of the 
: mirage, the sand-storm, the water-spout, and 
4 the so-called cloud-burst. On this desert 
a you are never sure Of your horizon, of your 
footing, or of your dinner. Lakes and moun- 
tains dance in mid-air, receding as you 
approach ; small objects, as bushes or ante- 
lopes, are elongated vertically to the height 
of forty to sixty feet. Out of clear sky rain 
may pour like a cataract, drowning your 
/ .. animals, or carrying away the wagon; or it 
7 may wash out the embankment, and trans- 
) port the iron rails of the Southern Pacific to 
a long distance. Nearly as heavy and de- 
structive is the atmosphere of the region ; 
violent winds are known to overturn govern- 
rent Wagons, and capsize railroad trains. 

At Indio the railway descends into a 
iepression two hundred feet below sea level, 
ind passes for several miles along thé shore 
of an evaporated residual sea. ‘The alkali 
and adobe beneath the rails is cracked toa 
-reat depth with fissures from a few inches 
to several feet in width; while between the 
track and the sea-bed extends a chain of hills 
omposed entirely of moving sand blown up 
trom the great plain. 


Here and there over all the vast region of. 


<outhern California and northern Arizona, 
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sharp pinnacles or rounded domes arise out 
of the undulating plain ; vestiges each of 
long ranges of mountains that are continu- 
ous with or parallel to the visible ranges that 
gridiron the entire basin region from Idaho 
to the Gulf of California. Inthe south these 
mountains are nearly covered out of sight by 
a swelling sea of sand, gravel, cobbles, bow!l- 
ders, and other debris. 

The question arises; Where did all this 
loose, water-washed material come from ? 
You pick up a few bright stones ground to 
the shape of half-expended balls of soap, and 
show them to your friends as souvenirs of 
the Colorado Desert. 

“Ah!” exclains one of them who has been 
to school with Nature, ‘‘where did you 
obtain: these fine specimens ?” But before 
you can reply, he continues: ‘This lovely 
bit of porphyry I know came from the Wind 
River Mountains in Wyoming. ‘There is 
nothing like it elsewhere ;: this barren quartz 
came from the ledges of the Uintas in north- 
ern Utah, and this rare conglomerate could 
come from no other locality than the western 
rim of the Elk Mountains in Colorado.” 

Perhaps you will smile and say: ‘‘See how 
easy it is for you scientists to make mistakes. 
These soap-stones all came from a_ gravel 
bank near Yuma. I picked them up there 
myself.” ‘Then your friend will become still 
more interested in your souvenirs, and will 
tell of the long journey of these pebbles, 
the remnants each of great ledges, perhaps, 
that were cleft and torn from their matrix in 
the great mountains two thousand miles 
away, and carried, tumbling and grinding, 
the great cubical blocks at last reduced to 
these lozenge-shaped specimens, or to fine 
sand during a voyage of centuries,— yes, of 
ages, —1n the swirls, cascades, and mad tor- 
rents of the Colorado. 

Of the depth of this sea of overlying detri- 
tus we can only conjecture, but we can 
arrive at it approximately by calculating the 
strike or dip of the remaining peaks of the 
region, and measuring their distance apart. 
By this induction the alluvium is estimated 
at from four thousand to six thousand feet 


deep. Not only has it covered the moun- 
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tains nearly out of sight, but it has filled in 
an unknown extent of the northern portion 
of the long Gulf ot California, cutting off in 
the process two large bays on the western 
side, both long since evaporated ; the north- 
ern one now called the Mojave Desert, the 
other, the Colorado Desert described. 

In May of 1884 we resolved again to visit 
the great wash of the Colorado, and to 
explore,—in part, at leasr, —the denuded 
region from whence it came. ‘There is an 
easy and very interesting descent to the 
Grand Canon, but not the most stupendous 
view of it, gained by a short trip from Peach 
Spring, a station on the Atlantic and Pacific 
Railroad, about one hundred miles east of 
Needles, and just opposite the long southern 
bend of the canon. ‘The elbow is only twen- 
ty-three miles by lFarley’s stage from Peach 
Spring, — and this is the usual point where 
travelers leave the train for the trip to the 
great phenomenon. 

We arrived at Peach Spring at two o'clock 
in the night, and experienced a reception 
characteristic of new railroad towns of the 
period. We were conducted by a brakeman 
to Farley’s tent, the only habitation known 
_as a hotel in the town, and were quartered 
In a portion of it curtained off by cheap cal- 
ico. 

Scearcely had we lost consciousness, when 
pistol shots were heard, and a loud, queru- 
lous female voice outside announced that 
two gamblers in an adjoining saloon had 
been quarreling, and that ‘‘Jem Smith was 
shot full of holes.” 

Some of the bullets passed through and 
over our tent, Causing us to lie awake shiv- 
ering until daylight, while thinking of the 
then unrealized safety we enjoyed when in 
the Hermit’s Tunnel of the Chirricahua, and 
the miners’ stone cabin of the Huachuca. 

The traveler visiting the Grand Canon from 
the station of Peach Spring first climbs up 
two miles to a saddle, then descends rapidly 
along the wash of a narrow valley, the dry 
bed of one of thousands of streams that form 
the tributaries of the great river. 

The walls seemingly rise as you rapidly 
descend between them, cutting across ledges 
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upturned at every angle. From side to side 
the eye turns, and exclamations rise to the 
lips. About eight miles down the wash you 
come near the first startling cliffs, off to the 
right. Dark and splintered they challenge 
attention, and Farley asks you to guess how 
high they are. 

You resolve that, however formidable the 
spurs appear, they shall not warp your judg- 
ment. My wife thought them at least eight 
hundred feet high. I, determined to rely on 
experience, decided they were only four hun- 
dred. karley smiled, and said, “I helped 
to measure them with the railroad surveyors, 
and they are over 1200 feet.” 

Soon after, a lofty, beautifully stratified 
wall on the left is scanned, and its height 
now admitted, in our combined judgment, 
to be fifteen hundred feet. Farley smiles 
again. ‘“‘I’ve carried an aneroid barometer 
over the top of that cliff, and it is over 3,300 
feet above this wash.” This discouraged us, 
and thereafter we allowed Farley to give the 
heights of peaks, pyramids, and castles, in 
miles, without wonderment or contradiction. 

A mile farther, we ascend a low spur, and 
are on ‘“ Inspiration Point.” 

Here the mules are halted for amoment’s 
general view of the amphitheater beyond. 
Wonder begins to give place to astonishment. 

No wonder that Lieutenant 
first white man to view the scene from this 
standpoint — indulged in pardonable exag- 
geration. “ A wide gap was directly ahead,” 
he writes, “and through it were beheld, at 
the extreme limit of vision. vast plateaus, ris- 
ing one above the other thousands of feet in 
the air, the long horizontal bands broken at 


Ives — the 


intervals by wide and profound abysses.” 
“The plateaus,” he continued, “are cut into 
shreds by these gigantic chasms. 
of surface strata miles in width have been 
eroded and carried away, leaving only ter. 
raced pyramids, shouldered buttes, or narrow 
partitions that seem tottering on their foun- 
dations ; between them sink fissures so pro- 
found that the eye cannot penetrate the haz} 
distance to their far depths.” 

[In an hour we had descended too low for 
extended observation, and were therefore 
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enabled to note the increasing temperature, 
and the varied and strange flora met with. 
Cacti and acacias, shrubdaleas, and pentste- 
mons abound. The road-way is at one place 
cut through a grove of that. most beautiful 
and striking shrub, the candle-wood; tall, 
straight, spine-bearing poles eight to twelve 
feet high, several of them springing from one 


root and radiating upward, bearing at their 


tops all during the month of May spikes of 
red flowers, which blown to one side by the 
wind resemble lurid flames. 

The tree cactus with many others border 
ihe road, while agaves and yuccas spring from 
the crevices of the rocks in great variety. 
Also lovely ferns and annuals are seen in the 
shady caves or on northern walls. 

Rare birds flit among the shrubbery, and 
the scream of eagles is heard resounding 
from the pinnacles overhead long before the 
source of the cry is detected, where two 
birds are gamboling before an eyrie in the 
wall. 

lyown, down we rumble over the cobble- 
stones that for a time conspire to prevent 
steady conception of the increasing glories. 
merging from the widening wash the grand 
‘“ Pyramid” of enormous and symmetrical 
proportions is in full view. On the left, the 
colonnaded and many-spired ‘‘ Westminster 
Abbey.” A turn in the road to the south 
reveals the magnificent ‘Sunset Peak,” later 
in the day establishing the propriety of its 
name by reflecting the golden sunhght from 
his embossed dome an hour after the rest of 
the landscape is shrouded in gloom. Near- 
ing the end of the wash, where it falls into 
the Diamond River, more astounding revela- 
tions are experienced. 

seyond the “ Pyramid,” to the left across 
the great chasm, rises the ‘‘ Tower of Babel,” 
with its diminishing rings of parti-colored 
strata terminating in a cap at the elevation 
of 5,50¢c feet above the river, ‘Near it, re- 
splendent in lofty portico and Mansard roof, 
is Girard College,” 6,250 feet from foun- 
dation stone to beetling gable. The glorious 
‘Sunset Peak ” has a similar elevation, while 
beyond rise still loftier objects. 

Hardly does it avail to institute compari- 


sons between these sculptured mountains and 
any structures made by man: when we re- 
flect that all the noted edifices, monuments, 
and pyramids of human origin could bestored 
in the west corridor of ‘ Girard College,” 
like so many valises and trunks in the vesti- 
bule of a modern hotel. 

Then the variety-and brightness of color 
of these colossal objects 1s no less pro- 
nounced. ‘The horizontal terraces receding 
or beetling above each other in varied zones 
of light are produced by the dissimilar char- 
acter of the strata eroded, each having its 
special powers of resistance, and its own style 
of architecture as well; while springs of water 
charged with mineral salts, sometime in the 
hoary past, have dripped down across the 
ledges, leaving deposits encrusting or staining 
the rocks with vivid stripes, floating ribbons, 
and pictured banners. 

When, added to all these features, the 
effect of sunlight and shade is considered, 
operating upon these steep, crowded objects 
and across these narrow fissures, is it any 
wonder that the comprehension is overtaxed, 
and visitors sometimes are heard crying for 
mercy ? 

At length Farley’s cabin is reached ; we 
alight from the buck-board and find ourselves 
but a few feet from the bed of the small, clear, 
sweet-watered Diamond Creek. It is only 
two miles farther to the mouth of this creek 
where it debouches into the Colorado, but 
we are stupefied with great things, so gladly 
turn to explore for a few miles the upper 
Diamond Creek, reserving the greater object 
for another day, when rest and time shall 
have aided the powers of comprehension. 

Diamond River_is so named because its 
wash is the locality selected for the perpe- 
tration of the great Arizona diamond swindle 
by a set of sharpers several years ago. The 
canon of this creek is like the large one in 
miniature. We took our alpen-stocks and 
threaded the narrow gorge with great inter- 
est, frequently passing under huge bowlders 
that were caught in the narrows, often obliged 
to spring across the curves of the little stream, 
or pausing to pluck rare ferns or flowers 
from the vertical walls. So deep and narrow 
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became the rift that the darkness of twilight 
was experienced, and stars appeared in the 
narrow line of sky. 

Next morning we put on our rubbers and 
clambered down the Diamond wash in the 
wet sand and over the rounded cobbles,. the 
whole way radiant with strange shade and 
sun-loving plants, our hearts throbbing heav- 
ily with expectation as the narrowing walls 
more and more restricted our vision, Grad- 
ually, almost imperceptibly, the space of two 
miles was traversed, and we stood upon the 
sandy, flower-gemmed delta of the Diamond 
Creek, with the angry, turbid tide of the Col- 
orado sweeping and swirling noisily past. 
The first sight of the river at this point is 
disappointing; atleast it is in midsummer, the 
only time, it may be added, when it is at all 
approachable. It looks too small, too feeble, 
to be capable of all the labor and destruction 
evidenced to the eye on the plains below, 
and we look upon its brawling, muddy cur- 
rent almost contemptuously. 

And so, too, the environment disappoints. 
Where are the great buttes, the pyramids, the 
chasms? You see only sheer walls two 
thousand to four thousand feet high. You 
‘are too near, too low, too restricted, 

We returned to Farley’s cabin for refresh- 
ments, then planned the ascent of “ Pros- 
pect Point,” and the trip to ‘‘Jennie’s Grotto,” 
one of the most sightly and inspiring look- 
outs on the Diamond wash. Slowly but surely 
the conviction comes that the grand plateau 
region, in its multifarious detail, is all that 
those best qualified by geological knowl- 
edge and prolonged examination have pro- 
nounced, the most sublime of all earthly 
spectacles. 

We returned to Peach Spring, but could 
not leave the vicinity of the canon. ‘Taking 
possession of a vacated school-house for a 
month, we planned trips out to promonto- 
ries of the Hualapai plateau projecting mid- 
way into the gorge looking into its great 
southern bend, and across upon the forty 
mile terrace of the Sheavwits plateau. 

It was from one of these dizzy observa- 
tories that we looked down into the grand 
sweep of the abyss and up through the fis- 
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sures to the thousand sculptures of the pla- 
teau. 

To comprehend lofty objects the observer 
must retire to a certain distance and occupy 
a stand-point at least one-half as high. 

It was on such a promontory, which he 
named ‘ Point Sublime,” that Captain Dut- 
ton, the famous geologist, was inspired to 
write a paragraph of exquisite description con- 
cluding with the following statement : 

‘Taken all inall,the Grand Canon of the 
Colorado is the most sublime and awe-in- 
spiring spectacle on the globe.” 

Geologists read and interpret for us a vol- 
uminous and most interesting history in the 
Grand Plateau district. We must condense 
to a few brief paragraphs the history of the 
formation of the plateau, and the origin of 


the Colorado chasm. 


Prior to Carboniferous time large masses 
of Silurian strata and some Devonian beds 
were deposited. ‘The country then 
upheaved, enormously eroded, and again 
submerged. Upon the denuded surface the 
Carboniferous was deposited, and deposit 
continued without notable interruption until 
the close of the Mesozoic. In that long 
succession of ages from 12,000 to 16,000 feet 
of strata accumulated over the entire area. 
The beds are remarkable for their homo- 


geneity and constancy of character over vast. 


areas, though with great heterogeneity in 
vertical range. 

The surface of deposition remained 
throughout Permian and Mesozoic time very 
near sea-level, which is equivalent to saying 
that the beds sank as rapidly as they accum- 
mulated. Near the close of the Cretaceous, 
signs of the coming revolution make. their 
appearance. ‘The waters become brackish, 
indicating a restricted access to the ocean. 
At the close of the Cretaceous important dis- 
turbances took place, and portions of the 
province were uplifted and denuded. 
These were again submerged, but the new 
conditions differed from the old, for the new 
deposits (Eocene) were laid down uncon- 
formably upon the Cretaceous and Jurassic 
and are of fresh water origin, indicating that 
a great lake was formed. ‘The extent of that 
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lake corresponds nearly with that of the great 
plateau province. Near the middle of Eo- 
cene time began that slow action which has 
cradually elevated the western portion of 
the continent, and which has continued 
until a. recent epoch. It does not appear 
to have progressed at a constant rate, but 
rather by alternating periods of activity and 
repose. 

The ‘Tertiary history of the region is a 
ereat chapter of erosion. Many thousands 
of feet of strata have been swept away. The 
thickness removed from’ some large areas 
amounts to about ten thousand feet, while 
from others a much less thickness has been 
denuded. In the Grand Canon district we 
‘ind the largest area of maximum erosion. 

Much the greater part of this denudation 
was accomplished by the close of the M1o- 
cene. 

lhe Colorado River appears to have origi- 
nated in very early ‘Tertiary time as the outlet 
of the great Eocene lake, and has persisted 
in its course to the present. It has been 
the main track for the discharge of the waste 
of the province towards the Pacific. At its 
beginning its‘bed lay in Eocene strata, but 
as the land rose it cut down its channel by 
corrosion, severing in succession all the beds 
of the Mesozoic and Carboniferous systems. 
Chat portionof it which constitutes the Grand 
and Marble canons has cut through ten thou- 
sand to. sixteen thousand feet of strata, 
reaching a maximum amount in the Kaibab 
»lateau. The present canon represents on- 
y the corrosion through the Carboniferous 
and into the Archiean. 

Fhe older corrosion of superior beds be- 
comes manifest only when we restore in 
imagination the Mesozoic strata which have 
been carried away zz. fete. ‘The present 
(;rand Canon, therefore, is the work of. late 
Tertiary and of (Quarternary time, beginning 
near the close of Miocene time. 


The superficial geography ofthe Grand Can- 
on is quite another matter. In this we have to 
deal with present appearances and local con- 
ditions, of which the most wonderful and 
impressive are its Immense magnitudes, its 
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inimitable sculpturing, and its superlative col- 
oring. 

In magnitude the Grand Canon scenery 
excels. Upon hundreds of apparently com- 


‘plete pyramids, Cheops and Cephrenes might 


be placed as terminals without detection. 

Temples are sculptured out of the strata 
upon which St. Peter’s at Rome and St. Paul’s 
at London might fitly be placed as belfrys, 
while the Bunker Hill monument and the 
Porcelain Tower of Nankeen would serve as 
subordinate pinnacles around the tower. 

Amphitheaters are excavated from the pla- 
teau in which the Roman Coliseum might be 
suspended as a proscenium box; the Bar- 
tholdi Statue of Liberty would appear as a 
tiny gas jet; while for a ticket office at the 
entrance might appropriately stand the thirty- 
three acre building of the New Orleans 
World’s Exposition. 

Minor canons corroded by tributaries are 
sO numerous, extensive and profound that 
our Yo-Semite — the picture gallery of the 
Sierra — with a score of similar valleys could 
be hidden out of sight 1n each of a hundred 
nameless side ravines of this grand chasm ; 
but in this connection let me remark that 


‘for beauty and delightsomeness, no spot on ° 


earth can rival Yo-Semite. And the Grand 
Canon province, though there isroom enough 
for a thousand of them, has not within all its 
vast periphery a Lake ‘Tahoe. 

The dominant objects of such a region as 
Grand Canon province must be table moun- 
tains, promontories, and pyramids of vast 
size, and girt on all sides with terraces and 
intervening inclines from base to crown. 

The character of the strata in this case 
being peculiarly adapted thereto, gives as a 
result of corrosion and weathering all the 
subordinate forms of architecture and sculp- 
ture known: amphitheater, dome, castle, tem- 
ple, cathedral, monastery, abbey, church, 
cloister, chapel, mosque, mausoleum, cata- 
comb, grotto, recess, niche, panel, arch, but- 
tress, gable, roofs of all kinds, veranda, porch, 
portico, corridor, balcony, bay-window, pil- 
lar, pilaster, bracket, low and high reliefs, 
columns of all kinds,— with all their parts of 
pedestal, dado, base, shaft, capital, archi- 
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trave, frieze, and cornice,—steeples and spires 
of every age, turret. tower, cupola, pinnacle, 
minaret, obelisk, monument, gargoyle, figure- 
heads of all types of persons, resemblances of 
all animals known or impossible, — all are 
there. 


Whatever has a name in military art or. 


engineering isthere: fortress and line of for- 
tifications, each with their outer defences of 
bastion and ravelin, these in turn having 
every detail of curtain, angle, salient angle, 
gorge, flank, and face, with enclosed redoubts 
and artillery ev darbette, protected by ban- 
quette, scarp and counter-scarp, parapet and 
abattis, blockhouse, casemate, bomb-proof 
with port-holes, stockades with cross-barred 
gates, field intrenchments, barricades, and 
rifle-pits; behind them, on the broad tables, 
entrenched camps, with parade ground, oth- 
cers’ and privates’ tents com- 
plete. 

Strangest of all, when it 1s considered that 
we are dealing entirely with forms of earth 
and stone alone, without a tree, a bit of mead- 
ow, or a flash of clear water, the Grand *Pla- 
teau excels in range and intensity of colors. 

Kach stratum has its own color as it has its 
own style of architecture, the colors ranging 
through all the hues of the rainbow, each 
with its entire complement of tints and 
shades. 

In other regions of the earth where regu- 
iar seasons occur, the rocks of amphithea- 
ters and eroded mountains, when not cov- 
ered with soil, are at least tapestried with 
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ferns and mosses, or stained with lichens ; 
but here the walls of this multifold amphi- 
theater are as bare and fresh-looking, perhaps, 
as when first exposed millions of years ago. 
~The dominant colors here, as in the solar 
spectrum, are the reds and yellows thrown 
off by the thickest of the many strata, — the 
central red limestone two thousand to three 
thousand feet thick: Below. it, only distin- 
guished when the bottom of the gorge Is seen 
under illumination, are the dark browns of 
the lower Carboniferous, supported by the jet 
black hornblend of the Azoic, or Archcean 
formation, along the river's brink. 

Above the gfeat wall of red limestone, the 
first overlying stratum is of. brilliant red 
sandstones of the Lower Aubrey, one thou- 
sand feet thick. Next above, the cross-bedded 
sandstones of the Upper Aubrey, showing a 
mottled surface ot pale pink. The summit 
strata are iron gray, scarcely to be distin- 
guished from the hazy atmosphere. 

Imagine structures of every description 
noted in preceding paragraphs, made up ot 
cross sections and blocks of these parti-col- 
ored strata left in multitudinous array on the 
floor of an immense, denuded, basin plateau, 
and let the reader conceive the operation ‘of 
varying lights and shades in a semi-tropical 
region in which local storms, superb clouds, 
and glaring sun-bursts are of frequent occur- 
ence, and he will have at least a faint idea of 
the color effects of the Colorado Cation, — 
too vast, too varied, too sublime, too appall- 
ing for adequate description. 


J. G. Lemmon, 
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THERE was a level plateau, along which a 
dusty road ran from the larger mining cen- 
ters to the valley of the San Joaquin There 
was a pleasant expanse of brown turf sloping 
down to the left bank of the lower Stanislaus 
half a mile away, and dotted with single 
oaks as symmetrically arranged as though 
laid out for some ancestral park. There 
was the river gurgling onward in a very nar- 
row channel, bright, sparkling and limpid, — 
tossing On Its glittering surface long belts of 
foam bells brought down from the rapids 
above, — murmuring a little, perhaps, that 
men were defiling its waters with their. la- 
bors, and making such ugly work, sinking 
pits along its exposed bed, yet laughing all 
the same to think how when it became swol- 
len with the spring torrents, it could in a 
single night sweep away all those cruel scars 
and resume its olden beauty. ‘There was a 
tangle of rocks and forest that had never been 
explored where the river came in above, 
and there was just such another tangle below, 
where the river went out. ‘There were great 
cedars studding the level of the landscape, 
and thick forests of tall pines climbing the 
surrounding slopes. ‘There were mountains 
to the right and left, shadowing the lowlands 
with their rounded tops, sere and brown, and 
there were other and far distant mountains, 
towering supreme over everything with their 
inaccessible peaks, coldly glittering and blue. 
And upon the slope of the dry turf, and so 
close to the little river that our feet almost 
vathed themselves in its waters, Howard Sils- 
by and I, lounging at full length, watched 
the pleasant ripple of the waves, and peered 
curiously into the thickets up and down, and 
let our gaze linger thence meditatively upon 
the distant mountains, while we indulged in 
our morning smoke. 

We enjoyed to the full our first fresh 
smoke, and our lazy study of the landscape, 

Vor. NIL.— 17. 


and perhaps were not without a sense of quiet 
satisfaction as we regarded the pleasant air 
of cleanliness and taste that seemed to dis- 
tinguish all our surroundings. ‘The little 
tent behind us was white and unpatched. The 
few kitchen impiements that lay around our 
expiring camp-fire were still bright and un- 
dented, as though they had only lately left 
the tin-shop. And in our dress, as well, we 
were scrupulously neat and tasteful, our straw 
hats broadly ribboned and set upon our 
heads in jaunty position, and our red shirts 
daintily picked out with white borderings, 
and with a star upon each shoulder. If we 
were miners and these our mining costumes, 
itseemed pretty evident that so far we must 
have exercised our profession very sparingly; 
andin fact, the lateness of the hour and our 
indolent positions must have given ample 
testimony to the suspicion that neither of us 
was at all anxious to get to work. Already 
the sun had begun to blaze down between 
the second and third branches of the single 
pine alongside our tent, betokening at least 
nine o'clock, and both of us were leaning 
indolently against a cracker box, our hands 
clasped behind our heads, and our gaze fixed 
meditatively upon the landscape. 

There were other tents scattered around 
ours within convenient distance, but already 
their occupants had all departed for their re- 
spective fields of labor. ‘The camp-fires had 
everywhere expired or been smothered, uten- 
sils carefully put away, the tent-flaps brought 
down to the ground; and from a distance, 
where the dry bed of the river had been 
honeycombed with square pits, could now be 
heard the sound of hundreds of picks and 
rockers, paying their wonted tribute of tu- 
mult to labor. Only we two remained idle ; 
and for the reason, doubtless, that we had 
other and more settled occupations when 
away from the mines, had come up more 
upon a tour of curiosity, and because it 
seemed the proper thing to do, than from 
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any desire to heap up wealth in collateral 
and unprofessional directions, had limited 
expectations of accomplishing anything sat- 
isfactory in gold-mining, even if we chose to 
give our whole minds to it, and in general 
cared very little about the matter at all, ex- 
cept as occasionally the whim of the moment 
might incite us to some transitory and spas- 
modic exertion. 

At that time I was a journalist by profes- 
sion. Three years before I had been in Paris, 
sketching for a New York paper my views of 
certain critical situations in French politics. 
This had lasted for a year; later on I had 
accepted a sort of wandering commission to 
report whatever might seem to me most In- 
teresting in the statecraft, society, or scenery 
of other countries. In pursuance of this 
most pleasant occupation I had journeyed 
through Italy, Austria, and Turkey, remain- 
ing a few months in the capital of each ; and 
finally, ever inspired by the zeal for novelties, 
had crossed Egypt, Hindustan, China, and 
Japan, culling for the home press whatever 
seemed most wonderful. At Yokohama I 
had taken ship for California, and thence had 
expected to get immediate steamer passage 
home, and so complete the pleasant journey 
around the world. 

But there were only two steamers, old and 
slow, between San Francisco and Panama, 
running at intervals of forty days apart, and 
passages were engaged in both two months 
ahead. ‘This left me a tedious interval, 
which could scarcely be spent very profitably 
in continued description of San Francisco 
and its scenes, so greatly had that depart- 
ment of correspondent literature been al- 
ready overwritten ; and it was greatly to my 
dissatisfaction that for the first time in many 
years I was obliged to look forward to so 
much enforced idleness. 

Howard Sibley, —- two years younger than 
I, — had started in a less lucrative and en- 
nobling profession. He was a bright, open- 
hearted young fellow, with many natural 
advantages and some well assured avenues 
to prosperity, all of which he had chosen to 
forfeit in the indulgence of certain wander- 
ing propensities that perhaps were too deeply 


engrafted in his nature ever to be success- 

fully eradicated. At fourteen he had run 
away for a tour of the prairies, but after long 
search had been found again, restorea to his 
home, and supposed to be finally reclaimed. 
But at eighteen. he had left college and 
shipped upon a Liverpool liner, and thence 
in a year or two, being unmolested as an incur- 
able vagabond, had risen to the glory of 
being rated as a first-class seaman. In 1849 
he ‘had shipped to California as second mate 
of a China clipper-ship, with the intention 


of taking in acargo at San Francisco, and 


then running across for tea, and so home by 
the Cape of Good Hope, making in that di- 
rection a journey round the world at about 
the same time that I was doing the same 
thing easterly. But in San Francisco.the 
loo Choo was not exempt from the fate of 
all other vessels. The crew had deserted to 
a man, and on the very first day ; and How- 
ard Sibley found that he, too, was left in 
enforced idleness while awaiting the some- 
what hopeless process of getting together 
another crew. | 

So it happened, that one day at Happy 
Valley just outside the city, we met; and 
recognizing each other as old school-fellows, 
readily agreed to put our fortunes together 
for a journey tothe mines. Not that we ex- 
pected to make anything out of it, for we 
had talked with others who had _ been there, 
and from them had discounted all the 
chances; but rather as the pretense for a 
month or two of pleasant adventure. Gold 
mining might be well enough for some who 
had a new start to make in life, and must go 
at it with the determination to persevere for 
years, as the only remaining refuge between 
themselves and utter ruin, or for men who, 
after years of unrequited toil, felt impelled 
to seize the last chance of paying the little 
mortgage on the farm at home. | For such as 
these, pluck might answer and bring the de- 
sired success ; but Howard Sibley and I not 
only recognized no necessity for that kind of 
exertion, but would scarcely have cared to 
work very hard at gold-digging, even for as- 
sured success. An so ina pleasant spirit of 
mere vagabondism, we had purchased the 
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little white tent, with enough small stores to 
lasta month or two, had chartered a mule 
or two for the convoy of them, and both of 
us had rather unnecessarily purchased a 
horse, which enabled us to make the trip 
to the Stanislaus in very pleasant style, but 
which now grazed close by, useless and un- 
saddled ; and so after a few days we found 
ourselves very delightfully established upon 
the Lower Fork. 

‘ But really,” I said, suddenly sitting up a 
little more erect and bringing my hands 
away from the back of my neck, ‘‘ we ought 
to think about doing something, even if we 
make nothing out of it. We shall never have 
the face to go back and say that after a week 
in the mines we have not even dug a hole. 
Digging a hole would be to our credit and 
ease of conscience, anyway ; while getting 
nothing out of it would be merely a misfor- 
tune. We have started one, it is true, but 
so far we have gone down only three feet. 
_\ hole ten feet square and twenty feet deep 
should be no great thing for two strong fel- 
lows to finish in the whole month that is be- 
fore us. Let us manfully resolve to accom- 
plish it. There are men, I am told, who dig 
three or four holes in a single season,” 

‘That is because they have to do it, 
Philip. It is all they have before them, and 
they must dig holes until they die or find 
something in the bottom of one of. them. 
[hey do not have the wealthy alternatives 
of journalism and walking the quarter deck 
of a China clipper. And I say, Philip —” 

Well, Howard?” 

“T have been thinking it all over not sim- 
ply with reference to our own convenience 
or pleasure, but entirely upon economic prin- 
ciples. We have a hole dug down about 
three feet. At one side of us is the Ken- 
tuckian, nearly at the bottom of a similar 
hole. He says that in two days he will 
touch bed-rock and know just what is there. 
\t the other side of us is the fellow from 
Vermont. ~He has gone. down twelve feet 
and will get through in a.week. Now our 
part is plainly to lie low and work very little 
ind watch the result with them. — If neither 
of them find gold, it 1s not likely that better 


luck lies between them, and we shall have 
saved our labor.” 

‘‘ But if they do find gold ?”’ 

‘Then our part is to wait for some one to 
come aiong, and buy us out on speculation. 
It always happens that some one does come 
along just in that way, and sometimes I am 
told they take themselves in wonderfully. In 
fact, the chances are in our favor in that 
kind of a bargain, men are always so foolish 
about rushing into injurious speculations.” 

‘* All the same, Howard, I think we had 
better occasionally do a little work, if only 
for respectability and. to avoid being laughed 
at. So suppose you go ahead. Yesterday I 
was there first, I remember. Do you now 
start the thing for the day, and after a while 
I will come along and join you. I havea 
little writing to do for an hour or so.” 

With somewhat of a good-natured grimace 
of distaste, Howard slowly gathered himself 
up, shouldered a pick, and sauntered down 
the slope to the bed of the stream; then 
crossed on a log where the almost dry river 
had narrowed to some ten or twelve feet, 
then made his way along the uncovered bed 
to where our own pit was situated amid sev- 
eral hundred others. I watched him witha 
smile, — the smile growing a trifle more pro- 
nounced as I saw how, upon reaching our 
little claim, he stood for a moment in irres- 
olute attitude, as though calculating whether 
for the time he had not done enough to 
entitle himself to a rest, and at last yielding 
sat down for a few minutes’ quiet smoke. 
Then, reaching into the tent for my port- 
folio, I settled myself more snugly against 


the cracker box, and went to work upon an 


article for my newspaper. 

I had found very little to say about San 
Francisco that had not already been served 
up ina thousand forms. But perhaps in the 
mines it might be different. Every mine 
had its especial peculiarities, and everywhere 
were queer characters and incidents that 
would well bear working up for publication. 
kiven if what I now wrote might not be made 
immediately available, and should be so 
delayed as to accompany me on my home- 
ward route, two months hence, it would be 
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all the better for having been freshly written 
upon the spot. There was much even now 
to be said about the beauty of the surround- 
ing scenery. ‘This portion of the Stanislaus 
did not have the grand and magnificent 
character that might be found elsewhere ; 
yet it had its quiet, artistic beauty, spread 


out on either hand as though it had been. 


arranged under a painter’s eye, and with 
exclusive reference to effect. ‘The pine-cov- 
ered gorge at the right, through which, as I 
have said, the river now merely trickled 
lazily, but where at the time of the spring 
floods doubtless a raging torrent flowed, as 
might be seen by the utter nakedness of the 
rock up toa certain point; the level of the 
dry bed in front, white and glistening; the 
gentle rise of ground on either side, grace- 
fully rolling off into the distance, with great 
oaks standing singly, dotting the brown turf 
that in the spring must have been bright 
green grass ; the undulation rising gradually 
into hills and the oaks giving place to pine ; 
more and higher hills continually coming 
into view in the distance until they assumed 
the character of mountain ranges ; and at 
_ one point a thin cleft or break in the farther 
range allowing just a peep at one white 
fleecy spot where the giant Sierras began; all 
this seemed to me not merely beautiful, but 
marked with every requirement of art. There 
was not a tree that should have been made 
to change its place upon a canvas reproduc- 
tion, not a line of light or patch of shade that 
needed to be altered. 

lor a time I tried to describe the scene, 
but somehow failed to do. it the justice it 
seemed to require. Perhaps my mind was 
not exactly in sympathy, — possibly the 
beauty of the scene was such as defied satis- 
factory description: The pencil dropped 
from my hand ; and then — 

How queerly and at what odd moments 
these little associations with the past. will 
overcome us. I had not noticed it before ; 
but there, directly in front, not a quarter of 
a mile away, was a little clump of three pine 
trees, almost precisely like the three trees 
at home, where I had been wont to tarry and 
rest with Clare Somers. Nearly identical in 
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shape and dispositio , — not a feature want- 
ing except the small bench there, nailed 
between the two largest: trees. But where, 
O where, was Clare herself, to make vivid the 
whole scene ? 

I had sat beneath those trees with her the 
last evening before I left home to begin my 
career as a foreign journalist.. I had bidden 
goodby to her there, in fact; for, though 
the next day we had met again for a little 
while, what was the constrained handshak- 
ing of the moment in the presence of others, 
to the sweet lingering pressure and loving 
words of the evening before ? She had given 
me her affection and promises of constancy, 
—had told me how she would think about me 
every hour, and write to me every day. Our 
love need for a while not be openly pro- 
claimed ; it was necessary, perhaps, that I 
should become a little better advanced in the 
world before that could happen; but all the 
same the secret would be sweeter while kept. 
to ourselves, and more joyous in the revealing 
of it at the end, when the proper time might 
come. And so I had gone away, calm and 
trusting, the recollection of her loving words 
inspiring my pen, not only when I wrote to 
her but in the progress of my duty, as I felt 
nerved to newer efforts that might make me 
pre-eminent among all foreign correspond- 
ents, and lead to promotion and fame. 

I was in Paris when the end came,—three 
months later. It was in the reading room 
at Galignani, and the letter that was put 
into my hands was very innocent to the out- 
ward gaze, and gave no indications of its 
A very few lines only, — ex- 
pressed, it seemed to me, with unnecessary 
caution, certainly with prim and concise 
coldness ; telling me that I, as well as she, 
must be aware how mistaken we had been 
through it all, and so had better part before 
through longer self-deceit the sundering 
might prove more bitter. A word or two of 
village gossip thrown in, just to show that 
there was no unfriendly feeling, and perhaps 
to lighten the blow with some picture of a re- 
turn to the former days, when friendship had 
not warmed into love, and there had been 
some pleasure found in such light tattle. 
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Then those few commonplace words in 
pledge of future interest and _ friendliness, 
meaning nothing, and always aggravating 
rather than soothing the wound; and that 
was the end. 

I remembered how I had read the letter 
with a kind of dazed, uncomprehending 
giddiness, and how at that moment, some 
one happening to speak to me, I had thrown 
off for the moment the stupor from the sud- 
den stroke, and answered lightly and even 
with a laugh, so that no one could for an in- 
stant have any suspicion of my misery. ‘Then 
I had gone back to my hotel and thrown 
myself down upon my bed, and in that pri- 
vacy had for the first time given way to 
tears. 

I had not answered the letter,— better, 
upon the whole, not to do so. I could not 
trust myself to reply as might befit one suf- 
fering beneath an outrage. I knew the use- 
lessness and ignominy of entreaty, and even 
at that moment-I would not give way to the 
poor retaliation of rebuke or sarcasm. 

Some months thereafter I heard of her 
marriage. Not by letter this time, but in the 
marriage column of a New York paper. It 
was at Rome _ now, and I had picked up the 
paper at the consulate. ‘Then, somehow, I 
had controlled myself better than before,— 
time had a litthe accustomed me to the 
wound ; and, in fact, it had all the while been 
in my mind that of course the former an- 
nouncement must have been in preparation 
for something else. 

It was all over now, and I might as well 
accept the result philosophically. Her let- 
ters I had burned, for there had been no way 
in which I could have returned them without 
attracting the attention of those to whom our 
engagement had been a secret. Doubtless 
she had made the same disposition of mine. 
There had remained only her portrait. Of 
course I should have destroyed this also, and 
in proper frenzy, by grinding it beneath my 
heel. Butit happened to be a beautiful min- 
lature painting, really a work of art, indepen- 
dent of the interest the sweetness of the face 
might awaken, and it seemed scarcely proper 
that it should meet a violent end,— or even 


any end at all. I would preserve it, I said 
to myself,— and partly in some spirit of self- 
deception, — until I returned home, when I 
would find some method of returning it to 
her privately. Meanwhile I would keep it 
locked up in my desk, and never allow my- 
self to look at it,— this was as a vow of ab- 
stention that I had made for myself, and so 
far I had observed it. ‘Though traveling 
with the miniature, and often having it under 
my hand, I had never opened it ; never un- 
til now. | 

It was singular how it had accompanied 
me around the world,—strange that it should 
be now within my reach. Rightfully I should 
have left itin San Francisco, along with other 
matter unnecessary for that journey to the 
mines. But it happened that the miniature 
had been kept in a drawer of my writing case, 
and I brought the case with me for use. And 
now I felt the little morocco frame bulging 
up in a corner under the letter pad. I had 
often felt it there before, — in fact, had be- 
come so used to its mute presence as scarcely 
to regard it. Sometimes I had been tempt- 
ed to take it out for at least one glance, but 
had refrained. Prudence,— bitterness of 
spirit, — a desire to test my own firmness, had 
hitherto restrained me. Now, however, the 
impulse came more strongly upon me than 
ever before. Perhaps the sight of the three 
pine trees so suggestively grouped in front 
had somewhat softened me. Perhaps the 
fact that I was again upon the same conti- 
nent with Clare, though still three thousand 
miles away, warned me that the time was 
coming when I might again see her, might 
often meet her in the daily going to and fro 
of life, and hence might as well begin by 
becoming gradually accustomed to her face 
once more. Whatever the cause, the im- 
pulse came strong upon me as never before, 
and taking out the miniature, I unclasped 
the case. 


IT. 


Ir was with a start that I looked upon the 
face. Somehow I had imagined that by this 
time it must have changed in some degree, 
—-that it could not have escaped entirely 
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through its wanderings, but that stain or mil- 
dew must have worked some injury upon it. 
Perhaps I would not have been altogether 
sorry to have found that it had faded away 
altogether, leaving a blank surface. ‘Then it 
might be that I would have no self-deceiving 
excuse to keep it any longer; and through 
some sympathetic chain of reasoning, her 
image might also fade away from my mem- 
ory and leave me once more at rest. But 
here she remained, bright, beautiful, and 
sparkling as ever,— a creature of beauty in 
face and feature, and of beauty in art as well, 
almost a living reproduction of the long sur- 
rendered past. 
with earnest, faithful gaze towards my own ; 
the pensive expression, somewhat sad, yet 
not sad by nature, since around it all could 
be seen the slight upward thread at the cor- 
ners of the mouth, showing how easily at a 
word the whole face could break into a merry 
smile ;——these were all there as_ before,- 
more clearly than ever before, it now 
seemed to me, for never in the past had I 
realized how true the likeness was to the 
original. Perhaps in no other way was the 
art of the painter so well shown, as in the 
- readiness with which he had seized that pe- 
culiar transition of expression wherein sad- 
ness and mirth met together at one fine divi- 
ding line, and at the fancy of ‘the looker-on 
gayety and gloom could be made to inter- 
change. As I heldthe picture partly shielded 
from the light it seemed as though she were 
wrapped in pensive thought ; as I turned it 
so that the sunlight might fall upon it, the lit- 
tle threads of brightness at the corners of the 
mouth seemed to work upward, and a gleam 
of quiet merriment to steal into play across 
every feature. And then, as the sunlit smile 


met my own as if with loving greeting, there 
came to me one thought,-— at times hereto- 
fore feebly working into being, but not as 
now forcing itself into actual recognition,— 
what if, after all, she had loved me always, 
were even now loving me as faithfully as 
ever. 

Ic would be no new thing in the history 
of the human heart if true affection for an 
object far away, and therefore not able to 1m- 
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part the full strength of its supporting pres- 
ence, should be overborne and go astray 
through the entreaty or urging. of others. 
Weak, indeed, if this should be so; and yet 
such weakness was not akin to the criminality 
of base desertion, and it might even be was 
more deserving of pity than of censure. I 
had indirectly heard that Clare had married 
well, as the world goes; her husband was a 
prosperous banker and able to surround her 
with every luxury. ‘hese advantages might 
not tempt her; but how greatly might they 
not influence stronger natures around her, 
who knew not her affection for me, and ‘ 
therefore could not support her, as they 
should, in her true faith ? 

Perhaps they had guessed her secret be- 
trothal to me, and had cunningly intercepted 
our letters. Such things had been and 
would be again ; and they might all the same 
be good and pious persons that connived at 
the trick, cheating themselves with the false 
logic that auspicious results would justify it. 
If that had happened it would explain every- 
thing. Ofcourse Clare would then have sent 
just such a note to meas she had sent, be- 
lieving me to have neglected her in my cor- 
respondence and to have wished to be set 
free, and herself not condescending to re- 
proaches, but wrapping herself up in_ her 
pride, and releasing me with self-possession 
and dignity. 

It was very surprising how, as I went on, 
remembering every circumstance and mak- 
ing it fit snugly into its proper place, my 
heart, never very cold towards her, began to 
warm anew with something of the olden 
clow ; and I gazed more and more lovingly 
into the eyes of the portrait, imagining as the 
sunlight fell upon them and kindled them 
into new brilliancy, that somehow they met 
my own with increasing responsiveness. 

“Can you give mea light?” all at once 
came from behind me, in a soft, pleasantly 
accented voice. 

Somewhat startled, for I had not dreamed 
of any one being within a hundred feet of 
me, I nervously closed the miniature case 
and slid it into my pocket, then turned to 
confroit the intruder, who stood cigar in 
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hand calmly awaiting response, and seeming 
to be studying the distant hills. 

He was a man of a trifle over medium 
height, broad-shouldered and shapely, to all 
appearance physically strong, yet not of 
rough or clumsy build, but well knit and of 
graceful proportions, his apparent strength 
coming rather from his erect and well-poised 
attitude than from muscular development. 
About thirty years old it might be supposed, 
though his hair had a thread of gray in it 
here and there, and there were premoni- 
tions of faint wrinkles around his eyes. 
Hardship or anxiety might have occasioned 
these, though upon the whole his quiet, self- 
restrained air was as of one who would man- 
age to take the world easy under any condi- 
tions, and certainly there seemed nothing 
now belonging to him that might presup- 
pose need of thecomforts of life. His ap- 
pearance was rather of one in particularly 
flourishing circumstances, indicated not only 
in his costume but in the interest he seemed 
to take in his entire belongings. The flan- 
nel shirt and dark pantaloons of the mine 
were foreign to him. He wore aclose-fitting 
suit of tweed that would have passed muster 
on a City’s street, and his slouch hat was 
clean, unspotted, and of tasteful character. 
Perhaps the most noticeable thing about 
him was the fact that while his side-whiskers 
were properly trimmed, his chin was closely 
shaved. Few residents of the Stanislaus 
cared enough for their appearance even to 
discourage with a few clips of the scissors 
the natural ruggedness of an-exuberant full- 
vrown beard. ‘There were certainly none 
beside this stranger who could be accused 
of the practice of a daily shave. 

‘¢ Sorry to interrupt your reading,” he said, 
“but it will be only for a moment. You 
see, a man must have his smoke ; and though 
I have brought with me everything that I 
thought necessary, some things are not easy 
to get at, having just arrived,— among other 
things my matches, packed away no one 
knows where.” | 

I brought my pipe close to the other's 
cigar, and for a moment there was silence, as 
the stranger coaxed the spark into proper 
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life. This slight pause gave me time to en- 
large my first casual observation. 

The man was a handsome fellow, — that 
was undeniable. Bright-eyed, with a well 
curved lip and regular white teeth and gen- 
erally good features ; and there was more 
about him than those ordinary animal attri- 
butes which constitute physical beauty. He 
had the manner of one who had lived among 
a different class than those he now found 
around him, associated with higher occupa- 
tions, —-the almost indescribable tone of a 
better culture showing itself ina certain quiet, 


self-sustaining attitude and expression. 


Nevertheless, from the very first I began 
not to like him. ‘The man’s eyes were too 
near together. ~That of itself should not be 
held proof of an evil nature, and yet asa 
physical fact it certainly gave an appearance 
of lack of frankness. And there was an un- 
pleasant look about the mouth. The lips, that 
enclosed those white, regular teeth, were 
shaped in lines of beauty, and surely were 
now parted in an unexceptional smile of cour- 
tesy. And yet there were thin lines at the 
corners that only needed to be drawn upon 
a trifle to change the whole bright expression 
into a supercilious sneer, and I thought that 
somehow the thing might very often happen. 
It gave me an impression that after all the 
man would look better if he would refrain 
from shaving altogether, and let those sus- 
picious lines remain concealed, 

‘Will you have a cigar yourself?” 

“ Thank you, not now.” I must confess 
that I looked a little with hungry eyes upon 
the nicely colored regalia, having so long 
stuck to my clay pipeas to feel that I would 
enjoy something better; but I could not 
bring myself to accept any courtesy from a 
person whom I was rather inclined to dis- 
like. ‘* You see, I am roughing it now, and 
must stick to Scafalatti and all sorts of com- 
mon doings until the time comes when, as 
one might say, I can resume civilization al- 
together.” 

‘‘ You are wrong in that, my dear feliow. 
Men sometimes have to rough it, but is that 
any reason why they should purposely load 
themselves with any unnecessary discomforts? 
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When they must give up something, there 
seems to be a disposition needlessly to throw 
aside a great deal that they might as well 
stick to. I don’t quite understand it. At 
least, it is not my way. I must give up a 
great many things that I have been used to, 
when coming to these wilds, — good beds, a 
pleasant table service, books, music, almost 
everything that belongs to civilized life, 1n- 
deed ; but is that any reason why I should 
willfully throw away much else that I might 
keep? There is a romance in the thought 
of roughing it particularly attractive to a 
young man like yourself, but it may easily be 
carried too far. ‘To reserve a few thousand 
cigars instead of rough pipe tobacco, —a 
trifling assortment of a better kind of pro- 
visions for the table or whatever in the shape 
of a board may answer for a table, —a sil- 
ver teaspoon or two instead of pewter, and a 
china cup instead of a tin mug, — all that 
may easily be done if one will take the trou- 
ble to get an additional mule when moving. 
You see I have done so,” and he pointed a 
little to the right. 

Looking in the direction indicated, I saw 
that during the night another tent had been 
pitched within some three hundred feet of 
us. I wondered that neither Howard nor I 
had seen it; but where we had been sitting 
it was a little beyond the line of sight, and 
there were a few trees between, partially ob- 
scuring the view. It was an unusually capa- 
cious tent, and there was a large collection 
of boxes and barrels spread around it. ‘Two 
men were now putting these in place inside, 
or in a small shed that was being thrown up 
adjoining. ‘There were besides four or five 
mules that must have brought the tent and 
its appurtenances. These mules had been 
resting through the night, but already their 
empty pack saddles had been put on them 
again, and the muleteers stood ready to drive 
away with them. ‘There was evidently great 
completeness in the whole condition of. af- 
fairs, and one might well judge that the stran- 
ger must have very successfully carried out 
his ideas, and would be able to live in the 
mine for a few months to come with exceed- 
ing great comfort. | 
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*‘ All as it should be, is it not ?” 

Beyond doubt,” was my answer. ‘ In- 
deed, rather more show of convenience and 
luxury than one generally finds in a miner’s 
life.” 

The other laughed, somewhat sarcastically. 

‘* And who said anything about my being 
a miner?” he responded. That is another 
fallacy of the period. It seems to be a portion 
of the romance of the time for every one to 
go to the mines, and having gone there he 
must do as every one else has done,— take 
to the pick and spade, and dig somewhere to 
the foundation rock, even if he does not find 
enough to gild a picture frame. ‘The man 
who digs anywhere or in any land, whether 
for gold or turf, isa serf; the wise man stands 
aloof -and lets others break their ignoble 
backs over the toil, and invents some way 
at the end to sweep the results of their toil 
into his own coffers.” 

“Which is your plan, therefore ? ” 

“Exactly, as in due time you will see.” 

‘* But don’t you think,” I said witha smile, 
‘“‘that you are a little inconsiderate, not to say 
discourteous, to talk in that manner before 
me, disparaging my own manner of life and 
running the risk of making me discontented 
with it? For you see that Iam oneof the 
miners who are making serfs of themselves, 
and that in spite of all you may say to the 
contrary, I must continue to break my back 
over the ignoble toil, since I have a very 
small tent and few of the appliances of civil- 
ization, and evidently have not come here 
with the intention of making others work for 


‘* Nor to work very much for yourself,— is 
itnot so? You must excuse me if I venture 
to smile a little at your pretentions to be a 
miner. Your hands do not appear as yet 
very brown and callous, and I cannot say 
that the neat suit you are wearing shows any 
great degree of dilapidation from your kneel- 
ing down to peer into the crevices of the bed- 
rock in search of patches of the precious 
metal. The sun, too, is already a trifle high 
for an early start among your companions in 
serfdom, — perhaps you may have been un: 
avoidably detained until late, and so judge it 
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scarcely worth while to begin work at all to- 
day. . You see, I have put my sagacity in 
force from the start, and concluded that I run 
very little danger of insulting you or your call- 
ing, if I chance to speak rather disparagingly 
about the dignity of the gold miner.” 

“And certainly,” I said, finding myself 
very easily falling into the other’s trick of 
banter, ‘tit can scarcely need a great amount 
of acumen to detect in me all that you have 
so far remarked. I grant from the first your 
power of observation. I am notin any sense 
of the word a mere gold digger. I have 
other resources, I believe, and some day hope 
to turn again to my normal occupation, hav- 
ing no pressing emergency in the shape of a 
mortgage or half dozen starving children to 
incite me to overtasking labor, and being 
upon the whole more than half indebted to 
curlosity and romance for my presence here. 
What then?” 

“ Why then, let me go a step further, and 
show that perhaps my perspicuity may be en- 
titled to some small meed of praise, for fol- 
lowing up the outward clew of appearance 
into more intricate meshes. It is an old 
fashion of mine to read a person’s life or oc- 
cupation from slight indications, and it may 
be that the practise of many years has given 
me some skill. Andin my own profession or 
calling — that of playing upon the masses 
and making them labor for my benefit — it 
is a very useful quality to be able to read all 
conditions of life correctly. Shall I tell you 
how. I have already read yours ?” 

“As you will.” 

‘‘I see.one who has been something of a 
traveler —” 

‘* Not a very wonderful thing in a Califor- 
nian, 1s 

‘Something of a traveler, and has con- 
ducted his travels a great deal to his advan- 
tage. He has wandered across from China 
and Japan, — the inlaid pen-case before you 
plainly shows me that,—and you have di- 
versified your journeyings with descriptions 
for the press. A very pleasant pursuit, and 
one that at a certain period of my life I 
might have liked for myself. But that time 
has long passed, together with the ambition 
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that might have encouraged it, and most 
likely I should not have been fitted for it, 
either. ‘There must needs be some intellec- 
tual faculty for the career, and it would prob- 
ably have been found entirely lacking in me. 
Not in yourself, I will believe. I must trust 
that in your case there is every talent and 
aptitude for the pursuit.” 

‘“ You merely trust inthat, Isee. You do 
not venture, after all, to read my mind and 
weigh my value as a correspondent. Going 
as far as that is a little beyond your powers 
of perception, and you simply give me the 
compliment of a favoring supposition. Nor 
can I proffer you very much praise for that 
which you have already elicited. From a 
distance you might have seen me writing, and 
you can very easily note that my paper is_of 
the size and quality affected by the press. 
Well, go on; have you anything more with 
which to enlighten me about myself ?” 

“IT might go still further in my specula- 
tions, were I not afraid of giving offense,” the 
other responded, evidently a little nettled and 
yet upon the whole tolerably maintaining 
what seemed to be his habitual composure. 
“What if I were to suggest a reason for your 
wanderings, — say the love of some maiden, 
fair and kind, but, — only for the time let us 
hope, — kind for some other one than your- 
self ? 

I must confess that now, at last, some of 
the careless inclination to banter left me. I 
felt iny face flush, and my voice trembled a 
little in spite of all I could do, and for the 
instant I dug my fingers convulsively into the 
turf oneither side of me. But with an effort 
I recovered myself. 

‘All that is a very easy supposition,” I 
said. ‘In almost everybody’s life the pres- 
ence of woman is felt, sometimes in shadow 
and sometimes in sunshine, and few can tell 
how it will ever end. It must be very diffi- 
cult, I should think, for any young man to 
leave his home without indulging in an occa- 
sional memoir of some pleasant face behind 
him, about which he may dream longingly, 
and yet all the same without much stress of 
discontent. Come, ts that all?” 

‘* All for the present,” responded the other 
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with the old mocking laugh. ‘At least, I 
will spare you any further revelations about 
yourself. ell, I will leave younow. You 
will come and see me after a while? Of 
course you will do so; they all come to see 
me in the end. I will treat you fairly, too. 
Perhaps I will refrain and have nothing to 
do with you at all, —1in the way of my trade, 
that is to say. How better than that can I 
favor you? And why should I favor you 
more than theothers? Possibly I may have 
taken some fancy to you. If so, it is very 
foolish. When you are as old as I am, you 
will know that it is very weak for a man to 
allow himself ever to do a kindness to anoth- 
er. He will certainly never have it repaid. 
So, then, good-bye.” 

_He turned and walked slowly away to his 
own tent. But even in his back there seemed 
something that marked superciliousness and 
disdain, —a quality of an_ indescribable 
something that upon the spot, I made up my 
mind, would render the man disliked by 
every one. 

‘IT certainly do not like him myself,” I 
said. ‘*And I wonder if I have ever seen 
him before, and if he knows anything about 
me? Or else, how — but pshaw! it was 
only guessing ; and not very keen guessing, 
after all.” 


Hi. 


THEN I arose and put away my writing- 
case. Somehow, with the interruption I had 
suffered, not to speak of the wandering cur- 
rent of my own thoughts, the moment of 
inspiration had passed away, and I felt that I 
could write no more that day with any satis- 
faction to myself. So I abandoned the at- 
tempt, and slowly strolled over to where my 
partner was supposed to be at work. 

I found that Howard had actually worked 
a quarter of an hour or so, which was evi- 
denced by a small pile of stones gathered in 
a corner of our claim in readiness to be car- 
ried away at the first opportunity, ‘The re- 


cent excavation could be noted by the dark- 
ness of the earth beneath, not yet warmed 
into the color of the surrounding soil ; else it 
might have been supposed that the pile of 
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stones was a relic of yesterday’s labor. Hav- 
ing accomplished this, Howard had knocked 
off work for a while, entering into conversa- 
tion with the Kentuckian at one side, who 
was perfectly willing to talk as long as he 
could do so without intermitting his work, 
and watching the Vermonter on the other 
side, who discouraged all conversation as an 
interruption of toil, and was quite a study, as 
with frantic zeal he lifted great stones to the 
surface like mere pebbles, and flung them 
lightly far off out of the way. When [I ar- 
rived, Howard turned from this contempla- 
tion, other and more agreeable occupation 
suggesting itself. 

‘Ts itnot about time for a smoke, Philip?” 

‘‘T think it must be, Howard.” 

So we pulled out our pipes and sat down 
upon the edge of the pit in supreme enjoy- 
ment. As has been said, the excavation was 
so far only two or three feet feet deep, so 
that our soles just touched the bottom, as a 
floor. . 

is like sitting ina chair, Philip, except 
that it has no arms. Yet how much more 
comfortable it is than if we had gone so far 
down as to afford no foot rest. If either of 
these men working alongside of us were to 
sit down upon the side of his pit to smoke, 
his legs would swing loose, and it is not im- 
possible that, deprived of proper support, he 
might fall in and hurt himself very much.” 

‘‘ Howard,” I said, to his amazement sud- 
denly emptying out my half burned pipe, 
us now really get to work. [am ashamed 
of the way we have gone on. I have no 
doubt that there is a large lump of gold 
awaiting us at the bottom of our pit, and we 
ought to go after it.” 

The real secret of this surprising change 
of front was this. I had by that time worked 
myself into the theory that Clare Somers had 
loved me all along, was perhaps still loving 
me, and had been designedly acted upon to 
my injury by natures so much more power- 
ful than her own that she had found it 
impossible to resist them. Possibly our 
correspondence had been intercepted tothe 
encouragement of a belief in my falsity ; but 
about that, of course, I could not be certain. 
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And indeed, it would probably have been a 
very difficult scheme to carry through suc- 
cessfully. But there could be no doubt that 
they must have disparaged me in every man- 
ner possible, and of course the most ready 
way would be to represent me to her as an 


idle, shiftless, ne’er-do-well fellow. And for. 


that purpose, the profession of. newspaper 
correspondent might afford a fair subject for 
criticism, since undeniably its advantages 
consisted mainly in a weekly salary from 
which I might any day be thrown out, pla- 
cing it in very humiliating contrast with other 
professions, which, being industriously fol- 
lowed, lead to rapid promotion, fortune, and 
often supplementary honors. But what if 
now I were to prove how wrong my enemies 
had all been, and so give a refutation to their 
evil prognostications ? If there were gold in 
the bottom of our pit,— and the more I 
thought about it the more likely it seemed to 
be there, and in constantly increasing quan- 
tities, — there needed only a few days of 
earnest work for its excavation. My share, 
doubtless many thousand dollars in value, if 
taken to San Francisco and profitably invest- 
ed in one of the many hundred avenues to 
wealth, would enable me to return home af- 
ter a year or two with an abundant fortune. 
This would be no temptation to Clare, of 
course, to restore her love to me. She was 
forever Separated from me, and I should not 
contemplate any stolen flight. But all the 
same it would prove how they had underval- 
ued my industry, sagacity, and enterprise, and 
the iron would enter into her soul at the 
realization of how much happiness she had 
thrown away, through not being trustful 
enough to wait for me a little longer. And 
however much I still loved her, — however 
much a man may love any woman, — some- 
how it is not unpleasant to him to see the 
iron entering into her soul, in a limited de- 
gree, if he believes that she has treated him 
with injustice. And now, for the carrying 
out of that pleasing programme, all that was 
necessary in the beginning was for me _ to 
work hard for a few days, and gather up Into 
my arms the big lumps of gold that I felt 
certain were at the bottom of the pit, — nay, 
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that seemed shining brightly up at me, 
through the intervening layers of soil and 
rock, in urgent invitation to rescue them from 
those depths. 

So we went to work,— Howard rather un- 
willingly, and I with a frenzy equaling that 
of the Vermonter at our right: It was sur- 
prising how I dug up the stones and shoveled 
them one side, in my desperate determina- 
tion to get at the bottom as soon as possible 
and realize the beginning of my fortune. For 
two or three hours we thus labored, and in that 
time had lowered the surface of the pit about 
a foot. Then of course nature began to give 
way. My hands, used to little more than 
the grasp of the pen, soon exhibited in large 
blisters the impotency of too great zeal. 
Howard’s hands were of harder texture, be- 
ing accustomed to. pulling on ropes, but in 
his case there was discouragement at the 
other end in the shape of lack of zeal. The 
time came soon when both of us felt the 
need of suspending work, and in my case 
there came the more sensible reflection that 
after all, if I desired to impress Clare Somers 
with the story of tiny financial successes, it 
might more properly be sought through other 
avenues than that of corporal toil. What 
were my brains given for, indeed, but to de- 
vise, and create, and combine varied circum- 
stances into success, leaving bodily toil to 
such as had been brought up to it as their 
second nature ? 

‘‘Hadn’t we better have out our smoke 


now ?” Howard suggested, seeing that the 


propitious moment for seeking mitigation of 
his woes had come. 

‘Let us go over yonder and get into the 
shade,” and I pointed to the three pines near 
our claim, that from the tent had looked so 
very like the cluster beneath which I had 
been wont to sit and smoke in Clare’s com- 
pany. Mutely, and in some astonishment 
that I had begun to show such sudden con- 
cern for shelter from the sunlight, or perhaps 
for the purity of my complexion, Howard 
followed my lead, and in a moment we were 
enjoying our pipes beneath the pines. A 
pretty group of trees indeed ; but when there 
I discovered that they were not at all like the 
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familiar trees at home, and I was sorry I had 
come. I should have known that nearer re- 
lations would destroy the illusion, and now I 
was afraid that even from the tent I should 
no longer be able to look back upon the 
pine tree group with the same romantic inter- 
est as before. 

* Let us wander about a little,” I said, 
springing to my feet, and now, disregarding 
sunlight and heat and fatigue, I led the way 
up and down the whole mining district, stop- 
ping here and there to peer into half exca- 
vated pits or to gaze upon larger operations, 
where gangs of a hundred hands were seek- 
ing to turn the stream, yet all the while seem- 
ing only to see half what was in front of me, 
and scarcely heeding anything that was told 
me in the spirit of triendly sociability. I 
could see that Howard wondered at all this, 
not caring to wander any longer here and 
there over well known ground, and to peer 
into excavations differing from our own only 
in their depth, and at length he put in his 
remonstrance. 

“What is the matter with you, Philip? 
And what is the good of al] this tramping up 
and down? Is it new methods of mining 
that you would learn?” 

am concerned. and —and _ troubled, 
Howard, and I scarcely know at what. Old 
thoughts are coming over me, and not in the 
most pleasant shape. And there is a man 
that came to my tent a while ago, though I 
do not know why he should concern himself 
with anything there and I don’t suppose he 
does, only that he seems somehow to form 
part of the aggravations and distractions of 
the day, and he told me a great deal about 
myself; at timesit was as though he knew 
me, and yet it must have been merely guess- 
work,— and altogether, Howard,— ” 

‘* Altogether, Philip, you are a little out of 
sorts, and I suppose had better go home and 
resta while. I don’t know when we have yet 
rested. Rest means cessation from toil, I 
believe. Now I don't know when before to- 
day we have had the toil, and therefore, — 
Was he a medium-sized man in.a tweed suit, 
with his chin shaved clean and close, show- 
ing a nice set of teeth, and a mouth with 
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something of an ugly, sneering expression ~ 


about it ?”’ 

“The same.” 

“T saw him last night, Philip, but only for 
amoment. He had just arrived witha team 
of mules and a great deal of baggage, and 
seemed to be looking fora place to locate. 
I did not speak to him, having no interest in 
him and supposing that he would travel on 
farther and never be seen again. But I was 
near enough to geta good look, and some- 
how it seemed to me as though I had some 
time seen him, it might be years ago. And 
yet I could not fix him for any time or 
place ; and very likely after all it was a mere 
notion. You know how such things are. I 
suppose he resembles some one I have known 


_of that particular type ; as I come to think it 


over, itis a very common type.” 

“But he has not gone on further, Howard. 
He has settled near us, — within a hundred 
yards; and so if you are inclined to pursue 
your investigations, you can have plenty of 
opportunity to find out whether you know 
him individually or merely his type. You 
will see his tent —-and a very large one it Is 


—a little to the right of ours, but rather far- . 


ther back from the river.” 

The sun had set by this time, and the 
horizon was rapidly darkening. ‘There was 
a faint flicker of gold lingering fora moment 
against the tops of the distant Sierras : then 
this died away, and all nature submitted 
itself to the gathering gloom. J.abor had 
almost ceased. No longer the hum and clack 
of a hundred washing machines came to the 


ear, — here and there perhaps the distinct. 
clatter of a single washer, where the miner: 


had tarried a little later than the others, — 
then this, too, came to an end, and all was 
quiet. Hereand there inits place began the 
laughter of men in the joyousness of release 
from toil, clustering around different tents, 
where drink or provisions was sold. Camp- 
fires were seen to blaze up in front of tents, 
giving a pleasant and picturesque sparkle to 
the scene; and so the relaxations of the even- 
ing began. 

There was no camp-fire before the tent of 
the stranger, but its canvas began to glow 
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bright with a gleam from within. By the help 
of one or two lights already put in place, the 
owner could be seen passing around inside, 
and hanging other lights here and there, as 
with the determination to make of his resi- 
dence a festive resort. Somewhat to our sur- 
prise, upon coming gradually near enough 
to watch him, we saw that he was not alone, 
a tall negro in a suit of shining black having 
joined him as an assistant. ‘There were at 
that time few of the colored race in Califor- 
nia. It had been supposed that for political 
considerations and to prevent from the first 


the chance of the introduction of slavery, 


they would not be admitted at all. But it 
happened that the few who did come in, 
arriving principally as cooks or deck hands 
of sailing vessels, were rather cordially re- 
ceived upon their escape on shore. ‘There 
were establishments which desired to inspire 
the public with a picture of stylishness that 
could be given most efféctively by well- 
dressed black waiters, and these men speed- 
ily found good places at somewhat larger sal- 
aries than white men could command. 

‘But I don’t see,” I said, ‘‘why it is that 
this man should need a black waiter. It 
must be a sort of grocery or provision store 
that he is opening, —the tent is too large 
for anything else. Whisky too, of course. 
Any unstylish white man might do as well, 
one would think, to weigh out sugar or mix 
drinks.” 

‘Tet us go a little nearer,” said Howard. 


As we still approached, coming at last — 


within some fifty feet, the proprietor stepped 
outside, and hung over the door of the tent 
a large Chinese lantern. It gave out a pleas- 
ant gleam for many feet around; and what 
was more to the purpose, could be seen for 
half a mile in every direction whenever 
intervening foliage did not prevent, — call- 
ing attention to the tent asa place of special 
attraction. Doubtless it would have that 


effect, and summon from all the mine a plen- 


tiful supply of customers. ‘The owner and 
the black attendant together showed them- 


selves very zealous in promptly placing the 


lantern so that it should do the most effect- 
ive service, even stepping off a few paces out- 
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side to note its effect from a little distance. 
Satisfed finally, the man in tweed re-entered 
the tent, and began to make new dispositions 
for the attraction of guests. There seemed 
after all very little in the way of stock in 
trade. The few boxes and bags that lined 
the inside of the tent, thrown carelessly along 
the ground and not rising one above the 
other, could be scarcely sufficient to com- 
mand the trade.of the settlernent. <A great 
deal can be done with a large Chinese lan- 
tern in attracting custom, but for the pur- 
pose of retaining it there should: certainly 
be goods. But the owner did not seem con- 
cerned about that. Instead of endeavor- 
ing to arrange his stock to make the best 
exhibit with little material, he pulled outa 
pair of folded up settles and a green cov- 
ered. board or two, and quickly set up a 
broad table in front of a comfortable chair, 
in which he proceeded to deposit himself. 
As he tipped up the cover of the table for a 
moment to adjust it more securely, we saw 
that two rows of cards were arranged along 
the green cloth. ‘The black attendant brought 
from some corner a cumbrous bag, which the 
proprietor unfastened, emptying out upon 
the table a large pile of gold and silver coin. 
Then he settled himself more comfortably 
yet in his chair, with the air of a man whose 
work was all completed, leaving nothing to 
desire but the pleasant fruition of it, and 
he began to shuffle lightly another pack of 
cards. 

‘“ By the immortal gods !” cried Howard, 
exploding all of the classical education of his 
college career that remained to him, ‘ your 
new friend, Philip,—your enterprising trades- 
man, who doubtless will invite your patron- 
age as soon as he shall be established, — is 
nothing more or less than a faro dealer.” 


IV. 


It was undoubtedly so, — there could be 
no escape from the conclusion ; and as we 
moved away to our own tent, I was inclined 
to feel rather disgusted that I had even 
spoken to the stranger, and more especially 
displeased with myself that I had so easily 


. 
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been deceived, through not, at the very 
first, understanding the not very covert allu- 
sions of the man to the nature of his pro- 
fession. But, after all, one must expect to 
meet queer characters when amid strange 
surroundings, and it is generally very easy 
to throw aside such as do not harmonize 
with us, as soon as the fact has been fairly 
ascertained. Certainly the faro dealer need 
be nothing more to me, aid his tent was suf- 
ficiently removed to hinder it from becom- 
ing much of an annoyance. I need never 
enter it, and perhaps it might tend to give a 
little life and animation to the neighborhood, 
at times confessedly somewhat dull. 

“In fact, there may be a great. deal of 
enjoyment to be got out of it,” was How- 
ard’s more enthusiastic following of the 
thought. ‘I always liked to look on at gam- 
bling, even when I didn’t do any of it my- 
self, which was notoften. A dollar now and 
then just to pay for the privileges of the tent, 
as it were, — an excuse for being there at 
all. It was-always great fun in Frisco to 
drop into the Parker House and El Dorado, 
and watch the people come in to be cleaned 
out. Then the music, —which, however, 
did not amount to much. Do you suppose 
this fellow will get up a brass band ?” 

The faro dealer evidently had not added 
music to the attractions of the place, but it 
did not seem to be needed. Fora night or 
two, indeed, he seemed to have very little 
custom, but gradually it began to drop in, 
and before the week was out the tent would 
fill up very profitably for him almost as soon 
as evening set in. It was not in the nature 
of things that the great Chinese lantern 
should throw its gleam over half a mile 


square without attracting curiosity, and curt-- 


osity soon led to closer association. There 
were many in the mine who set their face 
against all gambling, and looked upon this 
new bidder for favor with distrust, and as a 
nuisance which should be abated as soon as 
possible; but in the absence of distinct prov- 
ocation they could only hold themselves sul- 
lenly aloof. But of course there were those 
whose principles were not so well fixed and 


whose judgment was without control, —— the 
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wild and reckless inhabitants of the mine, in 
fact, —-who sought only for present enjoy- 
ment, and looked upon the day’s work as 
well ended only when it led to a festival of 
drink or play. ‘To these no such favorable 
opportunity for pleasure had been held out 
for months. Gambling facilities were always 
to be had by its votaries at the Lone Stanis- 
laus, but they were generally of a limited 
character, and almost always of a common- 
place and unpretentious nature. “here was 
the Mexican who spread his old worn monte 
cloth on the ground, varying his location 
from time to time, and having only a limited . 
capital to work with, and so not able to 
tempt his customers to stake largely against 
him ; this certainly was not much. ‘There 
was a fellow, who for two weeks had hada 
place for his roulette wheel in the principal 
drinking booth of the settlement ; but he was 
quarrelsome and generally unpleasant in 
manner, and strongly suspected of unfair 
dealing, and so the proprietor of the booth 
himself had evicted him, as injurious on the 
whole to the reputation of the place. But 
here was this manin spotless tweed and with 
close-shaven chin and well-trimmed. whis- 
kers, so affable in manner, and so genial, as it 
seemed to most of the customers, in his 
smile ; really he was in all respects quite the 
gentleman, and a very pleasant reminder of 
the liberal minded professors of his art to be 
found in the larger cities. And the tent was so 
capacious and brilliantly lighted,the welcome 
so cordial, and once ina while, — but not all 
the while, for one cannot forever be treating 
a crowd, — there was such a lavish distribu- 
tion of good cigars, thrown around without 
stint and with a cheery air of beneficence 
that must put every one in a good humor. 
The fresh green cloth, too, was so tempting 
in its exact arrangement of ever clean cards, 
and the piles of silver dollars and gold doub- 
loons and eagles gave such an air of richness 
and luxury to the whole establishment. Even 
the negro added a sort of courtly refinement 
to the place, as of course he was expected to 
do, standirg motionless and with great dig- 
nity behind his master’s chair, always clad in 
unwrinkled black,and seeming on the whole 
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like the well-trained butler of a millionaire, 
doing fashionable service in a country villa. 

So the crowd soon began to gather; and 
little by little each evening it increased, until 
at times the tent was more than full, and 
there were those who were forced to wait out- 
side and very discontentedly postpone the 
moment for losing their money. For that 
they all lost in the end need scarcely be told. 
But it was believed that the owner of the tent 
played fair, which had not always been 
thought about others of his line ; and then, if 
he ever chanced to lose, which of course hap- 
pened once in a while, he bore his ill fortune 
with such genial serenity. Of course if he 
did not complain, losers to him should not, 
and it became acknowledged as the necessi- 
ty of good manners always to wear a pleas- 
ant smile when one’s gold and silver pieces 
were swept away into the bank. Besides, 
there was the ever fruitful mine to go to the 
next day, from which to recoup the losses of 
the evening before. And the proprietor was 
always ready to accommodate everybody, 
changing the rough dust into coin, and tak- 
ing it at fifteen dollars an ounce, and was not 
at all illiberal in making weight, frequently 
throwing in a dollar or two over for good 
measure. Really, the tent with the Chinese 
lantern outside began to be looked upon as 
one of the cherished institutions of the set- 
tlement, —not a mere gambling resort, but 
a sort of aristocratic club, where gentlemen 
could go and enjoy their cigars and each 
other’s society, losing a dollar or two occa- 
sionally as a mere incident of the evening, and 
not a matter to be spoken of deploringly. 

So for the regular frequenters of the place. 
As I have said, there were others who did 
not look quite so favorably upon it : among 
these our two neighbors of the mine, the 
Kentuckian and Vermonter. We had talked 
so often to these men that finally we had be- 
come very well acquainted with them. At 
first, as is natural and becoming, they had 
stood a little aloof from any intercourse with 
us, but that state of things could not last 
long. We weretoo good-natured and cheery 


not to prove attractive, and the fact that we 
seemed to be working a claim without the 
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slightest intention of finishing it, or any de- 
Sire to get something out of it, naturally im- 
parted a little interest to us. Gradually the 
Kentuckian and Vermonter became more 
communicative, and soon there was a very 
pleasant bond of fellowship drawn around us, 
which was often. practically manifested 
through evening visitations at each other’s 
tents. [he Vermonter had been a lieuten- 
ant in the Bennington Fencibles, which cer- 
tainly was sufficient justification when _ his 
name became known for calling him Colonel 
Belden. ‘The Kentuckian had practised law 
in a desultory sort of manner in his own lit- 
tle village before the justice of the peace, and 
of course was thereafter properly known as 
Judge Towles. ‘They were hard-working and 
industrious men, who had farms at home to 
be relieved of incumbrances and families 
meanwhile to be supported, and looked with 
little favor upon this addition to the mine in 
the shape of a man who, with his false air of 
good fellowship and pernicious smile, was 
leading away not merely those who anywhere 
would be tempted astray, but also many who 
had come away from home with good resolu- 
tions for reform and should be supported in 
them. 

“Tt is very hard, but of course nothing can 
be done now,” said the Judge. ‘ There is 
no law against it, and so far we have no 
grounds to interfere. And the boys seem to 
be all with him. The fellow has somehow 
fascinated them. But it won’t last; that’s 
one comfort.” : 

‘This is n't the first time I have met such 
fellows,” added the Colonel. ‘“ Early this 
spring I was at the Yellow Forks, and just 
such a one came there. Exactly like this 
one here,— big tent, Chinese lantern, the 
darkey waiter and all. And precisely in the 
same way, the man carried everything away 
with him foratime. Then the tide changed, 
and for some reason or other — I never found 
out exactly what it was — he found it neces- 
sary to leave.” | 

‘‘Perhaps that desirable state of things 
may turn up again. History repeats itself, 
you know,” I remarked. ‘“ But what can you 
do if it doesn’t?” 
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“T don’t know,” drawled the Colonel. 
“They have a way of hanging such sort of 
critters sometimes, but I think that it should 
be for cause. If he would commit a good, 
sound undisputed murder, for instance, some 
one whom we don’t know, and who for rea- 
son of general character don’t deserve to live, 
—good gracious, Judge! what would my 
wife say if she heard me now? She belongs 
to the anti-capital-punishment league, and 
doats on getting the worst murderers possi- 
ble locked up instead of hung, and after a 
while, I suppose, commuted for good con- 
duct.” 

‘“‘T know what my wife would say, Colonel. 
She belongs to the Garrards, and has had 
one of her own cousins hanged for stealing 
a horse, and privately told me that they served 
him right. No nonsense about her. Now 
if we could only prove that this fellow had 
stolen that white horse of his; but I suppose 
we can’t. I reckon he is generally pretty 
flush, and can afford to buy what he wants, 
without risking his neck for it. Well, we 
shall see.” 

The two men withdrew, leaving me some- 
what engrossed with the new thought they 
had suggested, prominent among which was 
a very lively curiosity to see how the whole 
_matter of the faro dealer’s career would turn 
out. Here were the opposing theories of the 
man’s favorites and of his enemies; which 
would prove true? It was in a measure a 
social study, coming very opportunely to re- 
lieve the monotony of the place ; something 
to watch to its end as a drama or a hitherto 
unwritten history. I begantowish that I could 
see the gambler a little more closely. If I 
would watch his career I must certainly study 
the man himself. I resolved that I would 
drop into his tent occasionally, though asa 
mere looker-on. But as chance would have 
it, my field of study was brought to me, for 
the next afternoon as I was sitting smoking 
in front of my tent, Howard Silsby doing the 
same a few feet off, the faro dealer ap- 
proached. 

“You can give me another light? You 
see I must come again. My. cigar has gone 
out, and as before | have no match.” 


It was upon this occasion evidently a mere 
excuse for conversation, and holding out my 
pipe for his assistance, I awaited the opening. 

“Thanks. I must get myself a match- 
box, for use when strolling over these hills. 
By the way, you seem never to have come 
near my place ?” 

‘“T have no occasion to. I don’t think I 
should find it to my advantage in the long 
run; nor — excuse me for saying it — if I 
did, would I care about enjoying advantages 
gained in such a manner.” 

“Ah! you are scrupulous, I see. Well, 
each one to his own training, which in your 
case must have been of an extremely inno- 
cent and lovely character. What a good 
thing is a youthful education, to be sure!” 
And as the man spoke, the corners of his 
mouth shot down slightly, and the faint caus- 
tic sneer for a moment flickered across his 
face. ‘I think, by the way, that I told you 
I should treat vou with great leniency if you 
visited me, — should spare you altogether, it 
might be. Why this should be so, who can 
tell? Men are sometimes moved favorably 
towards other men, and even persons of my 
profession may have their softened moments. 
Well, goodby, again. By the way, I hope 
the newspaper correspondence goes on pros- 
perously 

‘As well as it can at this distance.” 

“You will acknowledge that I read your 
calling pretty accurately.” 

‘““T can scarcely give you much credit for 
that, You may remember that, as I pointed 
Out at the time, my tmplements were lying 
around in plain sight, and of course it could 
not be difficult to come to some theory about 
me. There is no one who cannot witha 


little thought and observation gain a tolera- 


ble insight into another person’s conduct, 
and possibly his inner life ; and small credit 
to him for it, after all.” 

“ As, for instance, you think perhaps that 
you could read me, and elucidate my char- 
acter, and maybe a little better than could 
the rest of the world. Well, I give you per- 
mission. In fact, I am a little curious to 
know what you would make out of me. And 
yet, having my implements, as you say, spread 
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before you, it cannot be very difficult to come 
to some pretty exact conclusion. Shall I tell 
you what you would say? -That I am keep- 
ing a faro bank, —so much, of course, you 
see. In the eyes of the world it is not as 
respectable as some other kinds of business, 
and at times I may dimly feel it, — that also 
is true. No one can deny that it would be 
better to bea governor, or a great general, or 
a railway president, — but why, after all, 
should I trouble myself much about those 
unavoidable diversities of life and condition ? 
That it is not- always pleasant for me to be 
wrangling with men whose money I have 
won, and that at such times I might think it 
would be more to my taste to have a large 
fortune on which to retire entirely from the 
troubles of the world, — why, that also you 
might tell me, and as you have already said, 
small credit to you for your cheap diagnosis. 
Anything more than all that would you wish 
to say 2” 

‘Yes, a great deal more than all that,” I 
responded; and feeling somehow worked up 
by the man’scool and insufferable cynicism, 
[ determined that I would do something to 
afford him a closer and more realistic con- 
ception of himself than he had any reason 
from the conversation to expect. Something 
perhaps that would make him angry, but I 
did not care for that. I would at least adopt 
a theory and explode it, if for nothing else 
than to avenge myself for his unsolicited de- 
scription of myself a few days before. And 
most probably the theory would prove ina 
great measure correct ; foras I looked upon 
the man, so neat and dapper, ahd with such 
an air of having at some time moved in high 
places, I felt that it needed no inspiration to 
“ive him a semblance, at least, of his true 
condition and character. 

great. deal.-more;”. I said.’ see 
in you one who feels more than that mere 
ordinary dislike and weariness of his business 
which: perhaps almost every one now and 
then experiences, — disliking tt for the annoy- 
ances it must bring, and wishing he could 
have rest from it altogether. You have not 
been born and brought up among the influ- 
ences which now surround you. If that were 
Vor. NTL— 18, 
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so, your calling would be a pleasure to you, 
rather than the distasteful thing I am now 
sure it is. Ifso born and brought up, and 
you had risen in the business from lower be- 
ginnings, you would even now glory in what 
you would call your success. From what 


small conceptions you might once have cher- 


ished,— from thimble-rigging on asea-beach, 
or deluding yokels on an em) jrant train with 
three card monte, — whatever may have 
been those base beginnings, your heart would 


-now’be swelling with pride in the ownership 


of the great tent, those very complete appli- 
ances of trade, and the possession of that tall, 
stylish negro in his unsoiled black suit, giv- 
ing your place something of the quality of a 
courtly drawing room. You would not even 
condescend to be here at all, in this little 
mining settlement, but would be airing your 


magnificence on the Plaza at San Francisco, 


where the whole world could see you, and 
others of your calling, less fortunate than 
yourself, could envy your grandeur.” 

“ Well,— have you done? Goon!” And 
though the gambier affected a smile, — the 
same old smile that at the passing of a single 
line became a sneer, —I could tell that his 
volce was quivering with rage, and that he 
was exerting all his strength to keep down 
his temper. 

“ Not quite done, and as you wish, I will 
go on. What I have pictured has not been 
your actual life. You have begun better than 
that, in the midst of more pleasant surround- 
ings, and have fallen fromthem. Education, 
good company, possibly financial power, have 
been among your earlier advantages. You 
have lost all these ; how, I know not, except 
doubtless through your own fault. Poverty 
may come undeservedly, but it scarcely ever 
happens that a man becomes stripped of al- 
most everything that can make life desirable, 
and yet be altogether blameless. ‘There has 
remained in you that quality of good which 
has made you ashamed to remain where you 
had once enjoyed somuch that you have need- 
lessly forfeited, and you have retired to these 
wilds, where perhaps you might remain un- 
known and rebuild your fortunes. For that 
reason you have shunned the cities, where 
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there certainly would be found some who 
had known you in better circumstances. 
And coming here, your first action has been 
a revolt against the life you think you are 
obliged to live, and your first thought a re- 
solve to escape from it as soon as possible. 
With that intent you have scorned the small 
appliances which might have led to limited 
gains only, and so could never lift you toa 
better plane again. You have put everything 
to the hazard of the die, have employed all 
means and artifices to tempt the larger crowd 
and give yourself the better chance of fuller 
and more magnificent gains, so. that you 
may sooner win success and get back, if pos- 
sible, to something of your former state. And 
you are in daily fear lest even here some one 
may recognize you, and report your occupa- 
tion where best you have been known.” 

‘And have you now done?” the other in- 
quired. 

‘Yes, Iam through, now.’ 

He stood for a moment in silence, his 
features working with rage, though seeming- 


ly he did his best to control them. Doing: 


so, he slipped his hand beneath his coat ; and 


thinking that he was about to draw a pistol, 
I stood ready upon my guard. If that were 
his intention, however, he did not attempt to 
follow it up. He drew forth his hand again, 
empty,— stood yet an instant seemingly un- 
able toutter a word,—then with a harsh laugh 
turned and strode rapidly away. ‘There was 
rage even in his back as he retired, and for 
the moment I watched intently, not know- 
ing but that he might yet turn in offense. 

‘Tet the galled jade wince,” at length I 
said. ‘‘I touched. him there, I think ; did 
I not, Howard? I meant to, for I had a 
grudge to pay him.” 

“You touched him surely, Philip,” re- 
sponded Howard, who all the while had kept 
silence, yet had been near enough to hear 


every word. ‘‘ And do you know, you have 


hit him with force. I have been trying for 
a few days past to make him out, and now 


-T am certain. Something tn his last gesture, 


—I do not know exactly what it was, but 
all the same it helped me through,—- Philip, 
that fellow is none other than Rush Brackley, 
the man who married my pretty cousin, Clare 
Somers.” 


Leonard Kip. 


FO BE. CONTINUED. 
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WHILE the olive tree can justly be called 
the king of the dry lands, the orange 1s fully 
entitled to be named the prince of the rich 
soil. 

These two trees stand undoubtedly fore- 
most in fruit culture. No other can compete 
with them in productive value. While the 
olive enjoys the unique advantage of thriving 
at its best on dry, elevated, and stony situa- 
tions, and there requires but a simple and 
cheap cultivation, the orange, though requir- 
ing a richer and more costly land, comes 
good second among fruit trees in paying 


Capacity. 
The orange tree will grow on a great diver- 


sity of soils, but it will do best on elevated 
situations, on foot hills, hillsides, in a deep, 
warm, and friable soil. While it needs 
plenty of water and a_ thorough. cultiva- 
tion in its first years, and will always answer 
tO proper care, it can stand considerable 
drought and ill-treatment in its more mature 
age. 

It should not be planted in low lands, in 
a cold or clayey soil too retentive of mois- 
ture, nor where fogs are dense and frequent ; 
for in such locations as these it will fall an 
easy prey to black scale and gum disease, 
and the fruit, which will suffer in quality, will 
be apt to be covered with rust, which will 
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either spoil it altogether, or will at least affect 
its market value. But on hillsides, on ele- 
vated rolling lands, with deep soil well under- 
drained and not too clayey, the fruit will be 
of a better quality, and the tree will be less 
subject to cold, frost, and diseases. 

It has now been fully established that 
there are but few parts of the entire State of 
California that are not well adapted to the 
cultivation of the orange tree. 

In the northern sections of the State, 
where we find Redding, Red Bluff, ‘Vehama, 
Chico, Marysville, Oroville, Colusa, Yolo, 
Woodland, Winters, Sacramento, Napa, Vaca- 
ville, and adjoining cities, the climate shows 
in most cases a still more favorable temper- 
ature for general horticultural purposes than 
that-of the southern sections. In fact, Butte, 
Placer, Solano, Yolo, and adjoining coun- 
ties, send their oranges and other fruits to 
market several weeks earlier than is-done by 
more southern 

As a further evidence that the climate of 
I.os Angeles, Riverside, Santa Barbara, etc. 
is not only equaled but even surpassed in 
many cases by that of some of the northern 
sections, we submit the following table, care- 
fully compiled from the most recent official 
figures : 


Average Temperature 


Town County Winter Spring-Summer Autumn 
Calistoga. Napa ..:....... .48.6° §8.9... 72; 60. 2 
Redding. . 47.3 61.1 Sr. 65.3 
Red: Bluff.:. Tehama ....46.8 59.8 79.7 63.2 
Marysville... 78.2° 66:6 
Auburn. ...:. >... 40-2 56.4 74.3 61.7 
Woodland, .. Yolo... 97.9 63.8 
Sacramento ,.Sacramento.. .48.3 Sg.5 71.0 61.6 
San--José: Santa Clara. ...49.2:. -66.2 58,9 
lLos Angeles. . [os Angeles. 58.4 67.8 62.7 
Riverside. .... San Ber'dino..50.4 64.1 94.9 
Santa Barbara Santa Barbara.54.3 59.4... 67.7. 63.1 


Besides the natural advantages possessed 
by the most favored counties of our State 
over some others, it should also be borne in 
mind that there is‘a difference in our favor 
between the extremes of temperature of Cali- 
fornia and those of some of the best orange- 
growing regions of Europe. We enjoy here 


"a more even temperature during the spring 


and summer, and our winters are milder 
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than those experienced there, as is shown by 
the following comparative table : 


Average Average 

Winter Annual 
Napa. .:: ..Cahiffornia.... <.48.9 59-3 
Redding . .47.8 61.5 
Auburn: 46.2 58. 
sacramento ., 48.3 60.3 
Los Angeles. 53-0 60.6 
Santa Barbara. 54.3 61.1 
San Diego... 54.6 60.5 
Marseilles. : :-:...-. Frances 045-5 59.5 
llorence. 44.3 60.7 
Rome... .. 1.48.9 60.7 
Naples . 61. 
Palermo... . 53-1 64.4 


A perusal of the above tables shows con- 
clusively that no climate can be more favor- 
able than ours for the cultivation of the 
orange, the lemon, and the olive. Occasion- 
ally, however, there will be an exception to 
therule. ‘The winter of 1887-1888 will long 
be remembered as the most severe that was 
ever experienced in California, and still there 
was no report of orange trees having been 
killed. Some of the tops of the tender 
shoots were nipped, and some of the fruit 
was frozen, but the general system of the tree 
was not at all affected. In fact, the cold 
snaps of this memorable winter confined their 
damage altogether to the previous season’s 
growth. ‘The affected parts were removed 
promptly before they could cause further in- 
jury, and the trees are now as thrifty as ever. 

It should also be remembered, in this con- 
nection, that in most of the orange-growing 
sections of Europe the tree experiences at 
frequent intervals more severe and disas- 
trous winters than even the exceptional one 
that visited California this past season, and 
which extended its severity nearly all over the 
world. We have still fresh in our minds the 


telegraphic reports which came to that effect 
from Europe, and the furious blizzards that 
visited the Eastern States with the most dire 
But such exceptional climatic dis- 


results. 
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turbances are so rare that no calculation 
should be made on their recurrence. 

We can thus go forward confidently in the 
pursuit of this culture quite undisturbed by 
an occasional drawback, which is to be less 
frequent here than in the most favored sec- 
tions of Europe. | 

Meanwhile, it will prove interesting to 
would-be growérs to read the following table, 
compiled from the Assessors’ Reports of 
1886, the latest at hand, showing the num- 
ber of citrus trees planted in California. 
Though such reports cannot be complete, 
they show at least quite a wide distribution 
of these trees in most parts of the State. 


Orange 


Trees Pree 


Counti 
4660 
Ama@or: 151 25 
319 38 
Contra Costa 3h 
Fresno: 3.45 $5 
Kern. 300 225 
Los Angeéles, 729865 55620 
Marin... SO 15 
Merced. . 127 
25 2 
3 
win Diego ....4..5. 5773. ¥208 
San Touis Obispo, 200 
Santa Clara.. 1623 207 
52 20 
Solano. 825 9 
Stanislaus 872 75 
Lest it, SOQ L53 
Dulare 382 G4 
Ventura 500 200 
Yo! 282 53 
983574 72923 


Opinions are at variance as to the respect- 
ive advantages of planting the orange 
orchard with the young seedling or with the 
four or five years old budded tree. 
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A well-known agriculturist said to me sev- 
eral years ago: ‘‘ If, with my present experi- 
ence of over thirty years in horticultural mat- 
ters, I had to plant, and was given the option 
as between the four and three years old trees, 
I would select the latter ; if I had to choose 
between the three and two years old, I would 
prefer the two years old. In fact, I wouid, 
in all cases give the preference to the young- 
est I could find.” 

I have had ample opportunity to realize the 
wisdom of this statement, and the reason for 
it is Obvious to those who have had occa- 
sion to handle many trees of different ages, 
especially-if they were evergreen trees like 
the orange or the olive, whose vegetation is 
almost always active and whose roots are ex- 
ceedingly sensitive to exposure. ‘The older 
these trees are at time of transplanting, the 
more delicate they become in handling, es- 
pecially if they are to be shipped to some 
distance. A good part of their root system 
has to be suppressed ; the head has to be cut 
back severely after planting, and if the dan- 
gers to which they are exposed in transpor- 
tation do not affect them permanently, they 
will at least linger for a year or two after 
being planted before making a good start. 
Moreover, quite a percentage of loss is most 
likely to follow. 

This is not the case with the young rooted 
cutting or seedling, for its root system being 
comparatively small can. be handled with 
more facility and safety, and it will be spared 
the mutilation that has to be inflicted on an 
older tree. 

Such young trees will take readily ; they 
will develop rapidly, and within a few years 
they will overtake in size and production 
those that were two or three years older when 
planted. ‘They can also be bought at much 
cheaper rates, and while their transportation 
and transplanting will be attended with less 
danger and expense, their proportion of loss 
will be considerably reduced. 

In reference to this we quote the follow- 
ing extract from Ze Garden and forest: 


It isalwavs better to plant small trees than large 

They are more easily and cheaply moved, re- 

They will soon 


Ones, 


cover Sooner, and grow more rapidly. 
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overtake and surpass a much larger one, and grow 
into a more vigorous and beautiful specimen. <A 
vast amount of money and a great deal of time is 
wasted every year in trying to transplant large 


trees. 


The budding or grafting of an orange 
seedling is generally done in nursery, where 
itcannot be performed until the plant has 
developed sufficient strength to receive the 
raft or bud. This added to another year 
that the tree has to remain in nursery after 
being budded, causes a lapse of three or four 
years before it can be transplanted to its per- 
manent site. | 

But then comes the question that has been 
so extensively discussed, and finds good ad- 
vocates on both sides : Should the orange be 
raised direct fromthe seedling or be budded ? 

To reproduce and comment on the exten- 
sive discussions that have been raised by that 
question would carry me far beyond the lim- 
its of a brief essay. 

However, I must state for the benefit of 
those who may not be aware of it, that the 
orange enjoys the almost unique privilege 
over other fruit trees of being true to seed. 
By planting the seedling of any good variety 
that variety Is reproduced quite uniformly. 
If arguments have been advanced in favor 
of the old budded tree, there have been just 
as sound ones given in favor of planting the 
young seedling, after it has developed a suf- 
ficiently good root system to admit of its 
being planted definitively. 

It is generally known that the orange seed- 
ling makes a more hardy, more vigorous, and 
longer-lived tree than the bud, and that while 
it takes a little longer to come into bearing, 
it will stand a much lower temperature, and 
is far more productive, which accounts for 
its preference by many orange growers. 

Gallesio, an acknowledged authority on 
orange culture, says to this effect : that, while 
a budded tree having reached its full matur- 
ity is likely to give from 1500 to 2000 
oranges, the seedling will give from 2009 to 
5000. 

When the prospective bearing of the two 
trees 1s compared, and when the considera- 
ble saving which ts found .in planting the 
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young seedling as against the old budded 
tree is taken into consideration, one seems 
to be justified in preferring the seedling. 

Which is the best variety to plant? This 
is a rather difficult question to answer, for 
any one who studies the vast number of va- 
rieties recommended by writers and nursery- 
men. “I was thinking of giving here quite a 
complete list of them, but I have already 
passed 148 in review, and I am still far from 
being done with it. In fact, to particularize 
the size, shape, color, flavor, value, origin, 
and all that is said pro or con every one of 
them, would fill much more space than I 
desire to give to this article ; and, while an 
orange grower would hardly be tempted to 
read it all through, he would feel considera- 
bly puzzled on discovering that while one 
writer or nurseryman recommends a certain 
variety as one of the best, another puts it 
down as worthless or of little value. 

In view of these facts, I consider that the 
most sensible thing for the would-be orange 
grower to do in the matter, is to inquire of a 
reliable fruit dealer what varieties of oranges 
he is selling most, and to taste those coming 
into market at different periods of the year. 
In this way he will soon be acquainted with 
the foliowing varieties, which are those most 
extensively dealt in: Sweet Sonora, from 
November till January ; Washington Navel, 
December till May: Riverside Seedling, from 
December till May; Mediterranean Sweet, 
from January till June; Tahiti, from March 
till August. 

Any. grower who plants the young seed- 
lings of established varieties, that always find 
a ready market, and discovers afterwards 
by hts own or his neighbor’s experience that 
another variety seems to promise better 
results in his particular location, can easily 
enough secure slips from it to bud his trees 
in the field. As each slip will supply him 
with several buds, and as budding 1s a sim- 
ple, cheap, and rapid operation, he will avoid 
thereby the transplanting of an old tree, and 
save the difference in cost, as between the 
young seedling and the three or four years 
old budded tree, which difference will hard- 
ly be less than 75 cents per tree. 
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Moreover, by planting the young orange 
seedlings they can be used as grafting stock 
for the lemon, should the grower wish to 
engage partly or exclusively in lemon culture, 
in which case slips for budding can easily be 
procured. It is a well-known fact that the 
orange develops a much _ hardier tree than 
the lemon; that it is less subject to gum 
disease; and that the budding of the lemon 
on the orange stock results in the most desir- 
able quality of the fruit. 

As for the variety that seems best to raise 
the seedlings from, I here quote the follow- 
ing from an essay read by Mr. Baldbridge at 
a recent horticultural convention, which con- 
tains very valuable points on the subject. 


In man we recognize such a thing as inherent con- 
stitutional vitality, or life principle. In animals we 
propagate in reference to it. The same thing ob- 
tains in the tree family. So far as’my own experi- 
ence and observation go, I am satisfied that stock 
grown from Tahiti seed will inherit this life prineti- 
ple in larger measure than that produced from any 
other source. A very large proportion of the trees 
in market are raised from California windfalls, be- 
They are raised’ to sell, 
As to 


the ** sour stock,’ which propagates itself in Florida 


cause they cost nothing. 
and only an expert can tell the difference. 


and is being used here to some extent, some years 
will be required to determine detinitely its value. 
All that has been planted in this locality has a rath- 
er pale, yellowish color, which I do not like. I 
very much prefer the deep, dark green as indicative 
of a stronger life. While IT would not discourage ex- 
periment in any direction, I would rely upon stock 
grown from Tahiti seed, until better results have 
been fully established for something else. 


The Sonora variety, or Hermosillo, is also 
quoted as follows : 


The Oranges of Sonora have long held an excellent 


reputation, and though raised in. careless) manner 


from seedlings, excel in flavor and in all that goes to 


make a perfect fruit. 


The Washington Navel, the Mediterra- 
nean Sweet,and the Riverside Seedling, are 
well known to rank among the choicest of 
the California product. 

The cost of establishing an orange or- 
chard, irrespective of the purchase price of 
the land, which varices according to quality 
and location, is dependent on the number 
of trees planted to the acre, and on the se- 


ity 
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lection of either the young seedling or the old 
budded tree. 

Seedlings should be laid off at no less than 
24 feet apart, which by the square system 
would require 76 trees to the acre, or by the 
quincunx system, 137. 

Budded trees can be planted at 20 feet 
apart, requiring 108 trees to the acre by the 
square system, or 200 by the quincunx sys- 
tem. But the square system being the one 
most generally used, I will establish my esti- 
mate on the basis of 76 trees to the acre at 
24 feet apart : 


Kirst year: 


76 young seedlings, at $15 per 100............ $12 
Preparing. the ground, per acre... 2 
Marking with small stakes... 2 
Digging 70 holes‘and planting... 3 
4 
Care against sabbits, black scale, 2 


The above estimate is made on the basis 
of seventy-six young seedlings to the acre, at 
a cost of $15 per hundred, but if the three 


or four years old budded tree is preferred, it 


will require onejhundred and eight to the 
acre, at a cost of about 75 cents each, mak- 
ing already a difference of about $70 per 
acre. Moreover, the digging of one hundred 
and eight holes, and the planting and care 
of one hundred and eight trees, as against 
seventy-six, will make that difference still 


greater. 
Seeond year : 
Replanting on estimated loss of § per cent...... $ 2 
Cultivation and care as for first year, plowing, ir- 
$14 


The cost for the third, fourth and) fifth 
years will remain between $12 and $15 
per acre per annum. Afterthis the orchard 
can be expected to pay above necessary ex- 
penses, which will gradually increase as the 
trees grow and the crops begin to come. Said 
crops will increase in value from year to year 


until full maturity is reached. ‘The treecan 


be expected to bear some oranges four years 
after planting sound, well rooted seedlings. 
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This will run up into the hundreds when the 
tree 1s five and six years old, and into the 
thousands after it has reached its tenth year. 
And, as oranges can be sold to wholesale 
traders for ten, twelve, and fifteen dollars per 
thousand, when the tree is apt to give as 
much as two thousand, three thousand, and 
four thousand oranges per year, one can 
easily form an estimate of what can be ex- 
pected from orange culture in California. In 
fact, it is one of the most pleasant and lucra- 
tive occupations to be engaged in, and its 
results justify the common saying: ‘The 
owner of a ten-acre orange grove in full bear- 
ing 1s a wealthy man.” 
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In my more elaborate ‘‘ Treatise on Olive 
Culture,” I have given the reasons why the 
olive has been proclaimed ‘‘the first of all 
trees”; and while no one can justly dispute 
its rights to that title, the orange stands 
next in the destinies of horticulture, for no 
other fruit tree can compare favorably with it 
in point of productiveness and paying value. 
Its cultivation is bound to attract the further 
attention of farmers and capitalists, who, 
while they will thereby make a most profita- 
ble investment, will also beautify their gar- 
dens and fields by the luxuriant and ever- 
green foliage of the orange tree, and fill the 
air with the sweet fragrance of its blossoms. 

Adolphe Hlamant. 


LA GENARA. 


REEL would have preferred to devote his 
whole mental machinery to longing yet fear- 
ful anticipations of Mrs. Hathspey’s sum- 
mons. But after a sleepless night, he must 
rise to crowded experiences, emotions. 

A neglected commission from home 
pressed somewhat upon his conscience. For 
with the egotism of youth he reflected that in 
order to deserve his father’s good-will in his 
own peculiar affair, he must make a_ bold 
stroke for it. Inthe first gray of Saturday 
morning, therefore, he carefully re-read a 
certain letter. 

we if I think you ’ve ever made any in- 
quiries about the Harlands! If they haven't 
vone to California, where the devil have they 
gone? 

The fine old judge was sometimes trascl- 
ile in his language. 

“To think of my old law comrade’s fam- 
ily. drifting about from pillar to post is a lit- 
tle more than I can bear.” 

The reluctance of the day broadening 
through a stirless fog was on Reel’s spirits. 
Yet he forced himself to plan how best to set 
a systematic search afoot. By the way, there 


brilliant lawyer, until he broke down. 


was Starr, who knew a little of everything 
and more of everybody. ‘‘Starr’s” was a 
good place to begin. Incidentally, of course, 
Starr’s was also a good place to get what 
would keep out the raw chill of despondency. 

Starr had not yet made his appearance. 
His assistant was there, however, freshening 
things up after a long night’s fume and stale- 
ness. 

“Harland?” repeated “Shorty,” whose 
sobriquet was due to a trying mental attribute 
rather than to any physical peculiarity. 
“Harland? I did run across a fellow 
named Harley up in Trinity in ’52. The 
biggest straight-through soaker I ever —” 

‘‘T hardly see what connection your Har- 
ley has with my Harlands. ‘This man wasa 
lawyer, lived in Europe for his health. A 
He 
carried off the belle of Louisville twenty 
yearsago. She was a Pickett from Virginia. 
My father was after her, too. She might 
have been my mother, by heaven !” 

‘“Well,” returned Shorty, doing violence 
to his whole muscular system in an effort to 
polish one very small tumbler, ‘‘ men meets 
and mixes in queer ways. I’m always re- 
membering suthin’ 6r somebody. One idee 
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never pops up but up pops another, you 
would n't of imagined. I’m that-a-way my- 
self.” 

Reel thought no further of pursuing his 
inquiries. Just here, his eye fell upon what 
interested him more than Shorty’s intellec- 
tual strain. 

‘“Ghost of glory!” he said with a rich 
boyish laugh, pointing to a forlorn object 
set among the bottles on a sideboard. 

‘""T was a hat,” Shorty explained, “up to 
about two o'clock this morning. That Wat- 
son ’s always up to some low-down game.” 

* Low-down, I should say,” ejaculated 
Reel, gingerly fingering the weak circle that 
had once been a faultless brim. ‘“ And it 
reminds me of somebody who left me very 
suddenly last evening. It is Lou the War- 
bler’s beaver, 1s n’t it?” 

“ Won't he be jumping though 

“ What d’ ye mean, Shorty ? 
know ?” 

“He?” retorted Shorty, jerking the rins- 
ings of another tumbler outward and down- 
ward with a peculiarly offensive meaning, 
more than he knows what ’s a-happening 


Does n't he 


to him now.” 

A smothered curse*surprised them both. 
With a stride or two of his long legs, Reel 
stood where he could look behind the bar, 
and there, rolled in the sawdust still, his 
countenance swollen and hot with drunken 
sleep, Lou the Warbler had just opened his 
bloodshot eyes. At the vision a strange tan- 
talizing shadow of recollection played in and 
out of Keel’s brain, without fixing itself at 
all to any locality. Where had he seen this 
very figure lying just as now ? 

But Lou the Warbler gave no one any 
His first oaths were dl- 
‘Then 


leisure for thought. 
rected toward Shorty for waking him. 
his hard language became both elaborate and 
general. 

Shorty commented with a calmness quite 
at variance with his vigorous pursuit of pol- 
ishing the rosewood of the bar: 

‘Ye never knows aman till ve wakes up 
with him in the morning. I guess many a 
woman, If she spoke up free, would speak up 
that-a-way.” Then directly to Lou, “ Glad 
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to hear ye’ve had a mother. Wouldn't 
a-suspicioned it if ye hadn’t been so partic- 
ular about cussin’ her for bearin’ on ye. 
Should n’t wonder she deserves it.” 

Reel tried to pacify his whilom comeade. 

‘Oh, he don’t mind his clo’es,” interjected 
Shorty. ‘‘ He’s always come easy by hisn, 
Broadcloth seems to grow new on him, as 
skins on other reptiles. It’s his stomach 
sorter goes back on him after these knock- 
downs. I say, Lou, liquor up and be a 
man.” 

With which adjuration suited to his trade, 
Shorty poured a generous bumperfrom a fresh 
bottle into one of. his newly polished tum- 
blers. 

Then to make talk and get Lou good- 
natured, ‘I say, Kaintuck,” — Shorty could 
remember nicknames,—‘‘ you might ask 
Lou about that fellow... Hare — Har — what 
Lou’s here, there, an’ 
everywhere about town. He’s  that-a-way 
himself.” 

Fortunately Reel’s interest in his topic had 
kor Lou was in avery bad tem- 
per indeed. He coarsely demanded a sec- 
ond bumper, which Reel paid for. | His eye 
now fell on his hat. ‘It isn’t the first time 
my beaver has been made a slop-bowl of,” 
he swore with a great oath, ‘in this house. 
I’m going to have your sombrero, Shorty, 

-if ain't.” 

Shorty mildly objected that his felt was n't 
up to Lou’s mark, and endeavored again to 
change the subject. 

“°T was a—a Harwood: you was askin’ 
about,” he said, winking energetically at 
Reel, “or” — with a mighty effort — ‘ Har- 


expired. 


man, 
Harland,” 


Reel corrected, merely to 


assist a fellow being in distress. 


At this Lou, who had gone behind the bar 
with malevolent designs upon Shorty’s_ per- 
son, stopped as if struck, and turned toward 
Keel with a bloodshot stare. 

“Eh?” he ejaculated stupidly. 
land ?” 

“Do you know any. one of that name?” 
Reel asked just to humor hin. 

Instead of answering, Lou burst into a 


‘Har- 
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horse-laugh, his finger pointing at Reel, and 
his full eyes protruding impudently from 
their sockets. 

“Turner — Kentucky — Judge Turner of 
lLouisville, ho, ho, ho.!” 

Some men burst in from the now enliven- 
ing street. Reel, disgusted, made his escape. 
He had acase set for hearing at ten o’clock ; 
but before hurrying to Court he took a flying 
trip to his office. 

Something white was thrust under the 
door. He unlocked the door. Was it Mrs. 
Hathspey’s letter?. Yes. Why had it arrived 
in his absence! He had wished to interview 
the messenger. 

He opened the envelope with trembling 
fingers. | Pretty soon he was wiping the dew, 
great round pearly drops of youth, from his 
eyes. 

“God!” he murmured full of reverence 
and emotion, “ what a noble oid lady she is!” 

He caressed the written pages, with soft, 
devouring looks. 

“She would like to give me her Della. 
She would be glad for Della to have a lov- 
ing protector.” 

His whole nature expanded, his heart 
glowed, thrilled. For a moment every other 
consideration except that Mrs. Hathspey’s 
maternal longing was on his side was shut 
out. Then the close of the letter fell on 
him_ and crushed him. 

‘ But there is a secret,-—there are secrets 
that doom us all to terrible disappointment. 
Ah, if the old alone might suffer. We are 
strong, we old women. We have been 
through somuch.. . . If youare angry, 
unreasonable, Della’s heart may break, but 
she knows her duty and will do it.” 

Then the only impulse Reel had —a pas- 
sionate One — was to rush forth at once to 
the cottage Mrs. Hathspey had given him 
directions how to find, to fling himself at her 
feet, and beg her to tell him the worst vat 
once. Was Della promised to any one else ? 
How could he wait until Sunday afternoon ? 
‘Thirty long hours — impossible ! 

He looked mechanically at his watch. 
minutes to ten. He pulled himself 
sternly together, walked to court, and spent 
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a stormy day there. Nor did evening bring 
him any liberty. Promptly at five o’clock 
Tom Watts appeared at his office to remind 
him of a promise. : 

“ But I can’t go, Watts, honor bright.” 

“What! not show up at the little kicker’s 
benefit ?” 

‘‘’Tom, such things have happened since ! 
I was a fool then.” 

“ Vou will be a fool” —— bluntly — “if ye 
go back on the boys. Lots of fun afoot. 
Come, I'll tell ye all about it.” 

Reel allowed himself to be persuaded. 
Tom Watts dragged him off to a popular 
restaurant. 

“Ve See, since we was talking together in 
Starr’s, some of the boys have been crivicin’ 
round for a way to git the dead wood on old 
Don Coyote.” 

“She is the most beautiful, dainty little 
angel -you ever clapped your two eyes on, 
Tom,” remarked Reel irrelevantly. 

‘ All of which will stand for La Genara 
herself,” returned Watts with great good hu- 
mor. ‘*So here goes. Now,” — knitting 
his brows and rapping vigorously on the table 
with a blunt index finger,— ‘‘ we only want 
to discover like if he abuses her. Nobody’s 
to be more knocked about than their own 
monkey-shines forces onto us. You or me, 
whichever is on the box first, handles the 
team. ‘Ten minutes brings us to Harrison’s 
Pier, and fifteen minutes pulling has us safe 
aboard the Swsan Greer. ‘here, the cap- 
tain’s lady takes her in hand. She'll be 
asked fair and square whether she wants to 
go back to Aim agin, and her old pigeon- 
wings, like,— I’ve no disrespectful meanin’, 
If she don't, by Jerusalem !—” And Tom 
Watts broke off with an eloquent glance of 
appeal at ‘Turner, who somewhat sarcasti- 
cally finished the sentence. ‘The uncertainty 
hanging over his own love affair naturally 
affected his view of other love affairs. 

‘“()f course, I ll take her case in hand for 
you, Tom. ‘Though I dare say if the court 
sets her free, it ‘ll only be to marry some other 
brute.” 

‘* Not if she ‘ll accept me !” shouted Watts 
innocent of any particular application of the 
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young lawyer’s humor. ‘ By Jerusalem, I'll 
give her a chance at an honest old Sierra 
boy.” 

‘“ As honest as the sun ever shone on,” 
Reel agreed, coming out of his moodiness 
for an instant and frankly smiling upon his 
friend. 

‘As for your plan, ‘om, it may and it 
may not bring you any good.” He was won- 
dering what connection Lou the Warbler 
might have with the unknown dénouement. 

“ But I would suggest a much safer place 
for the capture. ‘loo many men about the 
front of the theater.” 

“ Well, what ’s your idea?” 

“TI know a spot, lonesome as the grave, 
where the hack-driver — ” 

“Nick Johnson — well ? ” 

“Where he sets la Genara down when 
the theater is over; her and her he-duen- 
na.” 

“The devil you do!” 

“©, | had some desperate intentions in 
that quarter, you ‘ll please to recollect, ‘om. 
Now, ¢Aat is your very spot.” 

As they strolled toward the theater togeth- 
er, Reel chiefly pondered his own affairs ; 


but he did have time to wonder whether [.ou_ 


had told the truth about La Genara either in 
public or to him in private. What did it 
the boys. have their fun. Reel 
himself 


matter ? 
would help them out, and help 
through some heavy hours. 


VI. 


AN elegant figure in the box office of the 
Jenny Lind, though familiar enough, caused 
Reel to marvel greatly. It was a decided 
sensation for him to recall 
bler as he had seen him that morning, and 
compare the forlorn debauchee with this 
smooth shaven, urbane, immaculate gentle- 
man. ‘To be sure, one who looked closely 
saw signs of dissipation and degradation that 
escaped the careless observer. 

A few words only could pass between the 
young men as Reel presented himself at the 
little window. 

“Kentucky to the fore!” laughed Lou, a 
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certain bold, penetrating expression piercing 
the disguise of courtesy. ‘‘Went to your 
office at noon. Thought I might give you 
some points about those people you were 
asking after. How many pasteboards will 
Kentucky invest in tonight ?” 

Now, Reel had not thought of buying more 
than two tickets of admission. He had, in 
fact, beaten Tom Watts by a second to the 
window. But he snapped a ten-dollar piece 
carelessly down upon the shelf. 

All ofthat?” | 

Yes.” 

His pocket-book was well filled, and his 
judgment easily swayed. 

“'That’s right,” said 
dropping the coin into 
sponded with mellow chink. 
strong for beauty oppressed.” 

His full blue eyes had unfathomable dis- 
closures in them. ‘They were exasperatingly 
knowing. 

‘I ’d double the amount,” Reel said, with 
a flash of resentment, “ if I was sure the ben- 
eficiary would get it.” 

‘Throw your double eagle over the foot- 
lights,” was Lou’s prompt suggestion. 

Reel moved on, tingling. 

Watts pushed upto him. ‘‘ What was the 
—— galoot saying to ye, boy ?” 

"Twas n't what he said, ‘Tom, but the 
way he said it — insolent.” Then rather to 
clear his own mind than in hopes of impart- 
ing light, Reel told Watts of Lou’s private 
expressions concerning La Genara. 

Watts became seriously troubled. Of 
course, Lou was tn love with the dancer. - 
What then ? | 

“Why,” Reel answered from ideas just 
“It’s plain to me 
Sup- 


Lou, industriously 
a pocket which re- 
‘Come out 


flashed into head. 
that he’s got some game of his own. 
pose he’s engineering this benefit through 
for his own profit, meaning to carry the girl 
off himself? Married or single, I don’t be- 
lieve Tou would much care.” 

Watts seemed badly cut up. 
be a go, now,” he said, shaking his chin, ** if 
we 'd steal her from Don Coyote just to hand 
her over to that young cub in the box-office 
yonder,~-not manhood enough about him 
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to fill the toe of one of her mites of slippers ! ” 
And from some tender association of ideas, 
Watts stretched out his hard palm and 
looked at it mournfully. Then his disap- 
pointment exhaled in a quivering sigh, 

‘Still and all, if she wants him, Reel, 
she’s only got to say the word when we get 
her to that there schooner. But until we 
get her there, by the Lord! no man meddles, 
not even Mr. White Hat.” 

His mind somewhat excited by the pros- 


pect of a bold and dramatic coup, ‘Vurner. 


went into the theater with Watts. <A noisy 
audience packed the old-time temple of Thes- 
pis. The air thrilled with excitement. The 
first act of the “ Romance of a Poor Young 
Man” went on to frequent applause. The 
curtain rose upon the interlude which La 
GGenara was to fill, 

The same musical preparations from the 
orchestra, The same flutter at the wings, 
and then a flash of brief draperies, tonight of 
shimmering golden gauze, while the slight 
yet all-sufficient mask was of gold lace. The 
house rocked with a roar of applause. Some 


wild enthusiast whirled a bag of dust over 


the footlights, and with that a golden shower 
of fives, twenties, perhaps a few fifties, began. 
la dona Genara, her giddy maze over, with 
difficulty dodged the flying favors. 

As she disappeared, suddenly enough, Lou 
the Warbler, whom everybody had been too 
busy to notice close beside the orchestra 
railing, sprang upon the stage and ran around 
gathering the money diligently into his well 
known beaver. He stepped back only as 
the danmseuse ran gayly on to answer a pas- 
sionate recall. Her second performance and 
a third was watched with breathless interest. 
Then as she finally retired a sinister thing 
happened. ‘There was a simultaneous rising 
of perhaps a score of men, their exit begin- 
ning quietly, but degenerating into a scram- 
ble. 
Out of doors, beyond the small area of 
smoky light in front of the theater, a night 
alive with stars shut down close over the low- 
builded town. Reel took the lead, moving 
swiftly up hill on his long legs, and swinging 


across lots. Nothing was uttered beyond a 
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smothered oath when somebody splashed 
into a puddle not yet dried. 

They were scarcely a moment too soon on 
the spot, where a dull gleam was a pond, and 
a frowning shadow, a sand-hill. The red 
eyes of the approaching hack were already 
peering over the dip of Powell Street hill. 
They drew near hastily. 

““Nick’s struck a bee line tonight, boys,” 
rowled one of the breathless ambuscade. 


“ The devil himself could hook behind him.” 
Lie‘llow! Notawink till I whis- 
tle.”’ 


At Watts’ order everybody was flat to earth 
from chin to toe. 

The lurid, unblinking eyes seemed to shed 
more light than usual tonight. The wheels 
strained at a stretch of heavy sand. 

** Hi, there! you black scrub!” Nick’s 
voice with sudden stridor. 

Every figure in -hiding quivered. “TI 
thought he had spotted me,” Watts con- 
fessed afterwards. It was the feeling of each 
man Nick had spotted him. But no; the 
exclamation was addressed to a stumbling 
horse. 

“Whoa!” 

Then deathly still it was when the wheels 
stopped. The blowing of a tired animal, 
the jingling of some part of the harness, only 
accented the atmosphere with portents. <A 
shadow detached itself from that great shad- 
ow which was the coach. ‘The driver had 
gotten down from his box. ‘The handle of 
the coach-door turned with a little thud. 
The vehicle emitted shadows. Every man 
counted them. One, two, three, besides 
the driver.. Suddenly this whisper was in- 
jected into Reel Turner's ear: ‘The warb- 
ling chap, by Jerusalem! You and 1 will 
have to tackle him.” 

A singular whistle more like the hiss of a 
snake; a rush, a struggle, thick breaths, 
oaths, then Tom Watts’ voice like a trumpet. 

Lem. Barker ?.” 

Arsen 

‘Off with her.” 

Lou was struggling like a very madman. 
Matches were heard striking. Torches flared 
upon the scene. Nick, the driver, had suc- 


we 
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cumbed to circumstances, and after asking 
for a cigar, stood quietly smoking. Strange 
to say, the person facetiously known as Don 
Coyote offered no frantic resistance. His 
exclamations, uttered as the attack was 
made, gave his interpretation of it. ‘* High- 
way robbery! Abduction!” He tried a 
direct appeal to his captors. ‘* Gentlemen, 


the man who accompanies us carries the 


cash-box. 
go free.” 

A hoarse laugh instantly arose, and jeers. 
“Your daughter, O, come now !” — Stop 
-“ Better say slavey, 


Take that, and let my daughter 


your shenannygin’.” 
Senor Coyote !”’ 

A thrill, painfully intense, had run through 
Reel Turner’s veins. He could not retain 
his hold on Lou, but must dart forward in his 
eaverness to see as well as hear. ‘The tall 
figure in its rough garb told him nothing. 
But a torch flared closer, and somebody 
catching at the crown of the ‘‘ Doris” Shape- 
less bonnet, rudely jerked it backward. 

A startling recognition followed. With a 
bound leaped toward the carriage, 
which would have been out of sight by this 
time, had Nick been driving. ‘Those unac- 
customed hands at the reins, the unfamiliar 


Reel 


locality —- the vehicle was just gathering im- 
petus for the rush down hiil. 
Reel flung himself upon the step crying, 


“A mistake, boys! Stop, stop! 
A glad ery from within darted through his 
exclamations and commands. *‘ Reel! Reel!” 
Then in soft tones of sweetest confidence, 
‘Mamma, mamma, we are safe !” 
‘The carriage stopped. Reel tore open the 
door. Della alighted in his arms and clung 


to him. 


‘Nobody's hand detained Mrs. Hathspey. 


now. Conquering a gasping sob, she gath- 
ered her fine voice sternly : 

“Ts it my daughter’s name — identity — 
you are in search of, gentlemen ? ‘I have al- 
ways known that my desperate effort to pre- 
serve our secret would be in vain. — 


wretched boy! have you no shame, now ? 


This is the result of your greed. — But I say 
to vou, gentlemen, and to you, Louis, La 
Genara has danced her last for you.” 
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' Louis evidently did not think so. 

“OQ, dry up, mother!” he said, with a 
sneering laugh. Hestrode toward his sister, 
still pressed close to Reel’s side. ‘* Let go 
that girl, Blue Grass, or by ts 

His mother stepped grandly between the 
two youths. ‘‘ You have been my right eye, 
Louis ; but for rank offenses I pluck you out 
and cast you from me.” ) 

He put his shoulder brutally against hers 
to push her out of his way. A dozen heavy 
hands fell sternly on hiin and drew him back. 

“Ton’t go where you ’re not wanted, son- 
ny,” said Watts in a low, ominous voice. 

Mrs. Hathspey spoke on freely, “ That a 
mother should thank you, gentlemen, for such 
assistance! ButI dothank you. My iInno- 
cent girl must sufferno more for that repro- 
bate.” 

‘Just tell us what ye want done with him, 
the man Watts had 


ma’am,” exclaimed 
called Barker. 
“Keep him from molesting us,” she an- 
swered with a strong, fierce sob. ‘*‘ Keep 
him from following us when we leave the 
Coast forever.” | 
“We will!” Q; I guess so! 
‘ But no violence. He is my’ boy.” 
“No violence ’cept he forces it onto us, 


ma’am.” 

Louis, the money gathered in to- 
night, 1s yours.” 

‘“ Tucky I took care of that, curse you ! 

‘ God forgive you, my boy.” 

Strangely enough, at this  deep-toned 
prayer the culprit’s foul language ceased. He 
turned meek as a lamb, marched to the car- 
riage, got into it, and submitted to be driven 
— whither he had no idea. 

But Watts alone was responsible for this 
subjugation. Cold steel is mighty per- 
suadin’ all times,” was his calm reflection. 

Keel saw the ladies safely home. It was 
strange, indeed, to be going indoors with 
them at the grewsome hour of midnight. 

If Mrs. Hathspey was cold, nervous, al- 
most hysterical, what could Della’s state be? 
They lighted lamps,.a fire, Reel sat between 
them ona lounge, They talked their hearts 
out more freely than ever before. 
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Mrs. Hathspey dwelt on the sad story of 
her son’s evil temper, utterly ungovernable 
since her widowhood. 

‘Again and again, Reel, that boy has ac- 
tually deprived us of our last dollar.” 

“Our only hope,” Della added, ‘‘in the 
dancing-school scheme was to keep it a se- 
cret from him, wasn’t it, mamma ?” 

“Ah!” cried Reel, “I have a sudden re- 


The fellow whom Wormser — ” 
But I had 


collection. 

“That was a terrible moment. 
always foreseen It.” 

“Ves; mamma always said Louis would 
find us out. Yet it was only by accident. 
He saw the open door. He had never re- 
cognized the name Hathspey, even if he had 

eard 

With this Della blushed scarlet. Reel 
saw that something lay behind her words. 

Mrs. Hathspey met. his quick inquiring 
glance with candor. | | 

“ Hathspey was my mother’s maiden name, 
I could not drag my husband's name into 
such scenes.” ‘Then with a bright, vivacious 
air, as if forgetting the present tn living re- 
collections of a happier past, ‘* Della was 
taught to dance as a delightful home accom- 
Such a little fairy, and her 
He super- 
Wherever 


plishment. 
father so proud of his only girl ! 
intended all her studies himself. 
we went, no matter how ill he was,— except 
in Madrid, at the very last,—”’ | 

“One moment!” interrupted Reel. 

He had listened to this fond babbling 
with indescribable emotions. | 

He found a folded paper among others in 
his diary. ‘his one was backed, with method 
bespeaking the lawyer, 

“ Private.’ T..16.A. T.; Jan. 15, 2854.7 

He opened it, and without preliminaries, 
but with vivid flashes from his gray eyes 
upon his listeners, read as follows : 

~T suspected that Harland’s long illness 

and the heavy expenses attendant upon fre- 
quent changes of base had quite exhausted 
his means. With this idea, upon news of 
his demise, I wrote promptly to Madrid. 
My letter addressed to Mrs. Harland was 
returned with an inscription, ‘Gove to Cade 


fornia.’ 
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‘* Now, boy,-you areto findthem. George 
Harland’s widow and fatherless children are 
not to go roughing it about the world while 
there’s a dollar in the pocket of any ‘Turner 
of Kentucky. ‘There are two boys and —” 

“George died,” said Mrs. Hathspey ina 
dry, thin voice, ‘fon our voyage.” As for 
Della, she had hidden her face deep in her 
mother’s breast and was sobbing out, ‘* Mam- 
ma knew you all the time!” | 

Reel’s one thought was to turn his happy 
discovery to instant account.  ‘* You see 
how everything comes round, Mrs. Harland,” 
meaningly. 

I to be your son, after all 

Mrs. Harland understood his trankly dar- 
ing allusion, but it only touched her to bitter- 
ness. 

‘What, Reel ! 
who has danced in public ? 
Turner recognized some future day as — no, 


Would you marry a girl 
Have a Mrs. 
no!” 

Then she begged him to go away and see 
what they were doing with her boy. Her 
heart had suddenly misgiven her for him. 
Reel thought, too, she wished to cut short 
his importunity. 


VIL 


THE steamer destined to carry Della Har- 
land away had come into port. Reel looked 
upon the black hulk as an inhuman monster. 
He had gone down to watch the landing in 
a gloomy mood enough, poor boy. What 
could a young fellow find to move the stern, 
inflexible will of a proud old woman ? 

Suddenly amidst the disordered crowd on 
the wharf a familiar face flashed upon his — 
a home face. He strode forward, and was 
presently grasping a warm hand. 

“You in California, Jack Fletcher !” 

‘Why not; you dont want all the nug- 
gets, do you ?” 

‘*Confound the nuggets. 


How are they 


at home 
R’aring.” 


“Vou don’t mean it. at 


The Judge 


me?” 
Fletcher nodded. 


t 
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What the devil is it about ?” 

Fletcher laughed, shrugged his shoulders, 
said he guessed he had something in his 
pocket would explain. He pulled out.a let- 
ter. | 

From Reel’s father, sure enough, and hot 
as pepper. 

“Vou disgraceful young whelp! ‘To go 
and pretend that you are doing your best in 
my little business! Why, the very mail that 
brought your hypocritical letter brought a 
frank and honest one from —whom d’ye 
think ? Why, from a sonof the very widow 
I’m after. Louis Harland is his name, and 
asking for help. Now, boy, cut around 
lively. Open your heart and your purse. 

If George Harland’s daughter 1s out of 
long clothes, or in ’em, hang it! what do I 
care! Why, just marry her as kings have 
married historical babies. Mind what I’m 
Quit tagging after painted Jezebels 
and tie yourself down for life. Secure that 
little girl. Good blood there, boy, And 
bring your wife, (I want to educate her my- 
self,) your mother-in-law, brothers-in-ditto, 
back to Kentucky. Room for ’em all, and 
a dozen Turner-Harland picaninnies in_ this 
desolate old house.” 

‘ Reel could hardly see his friend Fletcher 
safely lodged before rushing, all alive with 
joy, to the Harland cottage. 

The women left their packing to listen to 
a reading of Reel’s letter, with judicious 
omissions, 

While they were warm in discussion of it, 
comes a knock at the door. 

“© mamma!” cried Della, running to 
peep through the window, ‘it’s a mob, a 
fearful mob.” 

Mrs. Harland turned pale and gasped, 
Something has happened to my 


saying. 


Touis. 
boy.” 

Reel had to open the door. Della’s mob 
proved to be a mere handful of amiable and 
decorous citizens. 


“ Hallo, Tom!” eried Reel, it you ? 


Come in. Come in, Durcan; Mr. Philpont ; 
Nick.” 

They filed in sedately until the little box 
of a room was quite full. 
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The Honorable John Philpont, whose con- 
ceit of his eloquence had survived the im- 
pairment of his faculties, offered himself :as 
spokesman. 

“Mrs. Hath — ahem ! Harland,” he said, 
with a courtly bow,— ‘*‘ Miss Harland,” — 
here a profound obeisance,—‘‘ Mrs. and Miss 
Harland’s friend,” — now Reel was honored, 
‘and gentlemen : I have swept on the wings 
of an elegant leisure from the fierce crater of 
Vesuvius to the the mysterious twl- 
light of hyperborean regions; I have swep’ 
on wings — on — wings —-”’ 

Here a voice broke in dryly, ‘‘ Never mind 
yer sweeps, this lay out. Jest swoop down 
onto the business, Johnny.” 

It was Watts who had spoken. Yet he was 
unprepared for consequences. | 

The interruption completed Philpont’s 
undoing. His lips still feebly groping after 
syllables never to be uttered, the immaculate 
gentleman sat down suddenly with a wild 
Stare. 

Tom was no orator. He did not even 
like the sound of his voice, especially when 
ladies were by- Moreover, he had dressed 
himself with too-painful effort for this occa- 
sion: His collar griped him tight. His stiff 
laundried linen did not sit easily upon him 
when his broad breast began to swell,— his 
broad breast which had so recently been the 
theater of a tremendous emotional experi- 
ence. He was still tremblingly sensitive to | 
the near presence of a certain modest young 
lady, in whom had merged his bewitching 
fairy of the footlights. 

So honest Tom, when he could drag his 
eyes off the floor, only rolled them up toward 
the ceiling with comical effect. He gulped. 


_He scraped his brow with a handkerchief of 


similar tint, tightly drawn for sudatory con- 
venience over his thumb. His speech did 
not come trippingly.. Its substance was as 
follows : 

Seeing that “that warbling chap ” had got- 
ten away with much precious mountain dust 
never intended for him, it appeared to ‘ the 
boys” that if the ladies then present would 
only set another night, there might bea more 
satisfactory deal all round. 


| 
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Now, these words were not without tact, 
though Tom despaired of them so. They 
delicately suggested a duty owing to the pub- 
lic for past generosity. Instead of tmperi- 
ously denying, Mrs. Harland began to plead. 

“QO, sir! QO, gentlemen! don’t invite my 
poor little girl before the footlights again. 
Don't!” 

“Far be it from me, ma’am,” cried Watts, 
vetting courage with a flow of generous 
warmth, ‘*to hanker after sech a thing. Just 
set the sort of soree”’ — ‘om meant svzrée, a 
violent attempt at something better than his 
wont — ‘*‘ the sort of soree most agreeable, 
and we’ll pay any figger fer it. Now, Phil- 
pont’s idee was a dance in your hall, was n’t 
it, Johnny? Pull yourself together an’ give 
usa lift, do now!” 

Mrs. Harland amiably hastened to relieve 
Watts’ embarrassment. As to a sort of social 
re-union, she and her daughter would both be 
happy ; but it must be very soon, on account 
of her departure. 

Who had any love of delay in those en- 
thusiastic old days? The next evening was 
set. Durcan made a little address, alluding 
to happy relations now sundered forever. 
The citizens departed, hustling poor Philpont 
along with them. Reel accompanied his 
friend ‘Vom for a talk. 

‘“‘T see how the cat jumped, of course,” 
Watts owned, ‘‘at- the coach that night. 
There was n't two sweetnesses as youand me 
thought, but only one, and she —ha, ha! 
I say, boy!” with a brave assumption of his 
old humor, ‘‘’t would a-been a hard game 
on your girl if you ‘d a-throwed off on her to 
run after the little sehorita, now, would n't it? 
Ho, ho, ho!” 

Besides this confidence, Reel had a word 
on Mrs. Harland’s behalf. “ You know 
what mothers are, Tom. She frets. So tell 
me all that happened.” 

“ Well, ’t wa’ n’t much on anything to tell. 
We gave Lou his last choice this morning, 
an’ he had to decide while we counted twen- 
ty ; a free ride on a horse that was all back- 
bone, or a scamper anyhow he pleased to the 
mines. I saw him off with his banjo on 
his back.” 
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A WIDE-OPEN stairway on Washington 
Street. Gay notes dancing downward, and 
no end of people gayly thronging upward. 
Old Wormser at his post, merely it would 
seem from habit, for no money Is taken at 
the door. ‘* What!” cries Mrs. Harland,‘‘ask 
my friends to pay me on such a happy occa- 
sion !” 

Old Fritz at his post, chin on fiddle, lack- 
luster eyes fixed upon the narrowing space in 
the center of the floor, and filling in time 
with improvisations. The Honorable John 
Philpont as usher, airing his dim, flitting 
ghosts of graces. 

Suddenly Tom Watts arrives at the hall, 


breathless, carrying a mysterious’ basket 
which he leaves in -‘Wormser’s charge. Am 


I too late? Kept ‘em waitin’ ?” whispers 
Tom. 

He clutches a great bouquet of white roses, 
a keen contrast to his hot face. 

“They ’re all ready,” Wormser attempts to 
whisper back, and grunts instead. 

Tom creaks anxiously to the dressing-room 
door, closed all this while and the loadstone 
now of every eye; he knocks, pushes the 
door open a little, holds mysterious colloquy 
with somebody at the crack, turns, waves his 
huge bouquet frantically to Fritz. 

The fiddle-bow, which has only been prank- 
ing, descends with a fine, clean, eloquent 
stroke. ‘The dressing-room door is flung wide. 
Who is coming out of it? What is going to 
happen ? 

Mrs. Harland attired with her well-known 
simple stateliness, moves forward upon Reel 
Turner’s arm. A strange dazzling expect- 
ancy in the youth’s fair face shows a soul afire 
with a pure flame. 

Close after this couple, aman walks alone. 
You know his profession at a glance. 

Last, leaning upon the arm of the newly 
arrived Mr. Fletcher of Kentucky, somebody 
floats along. She ts slight, shy, and beauti- 
ful with a morning dewiness. Her dress is 


of white. She looks on the floor. 


Watts and his bouquet diligently clear a 
passage to that open central space. 


The 
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Honorable John commands silence in the 
stairway. Every head is craning this way 
and that for a good view of certain very 
interesting proceedings. The minister’s voice. 
Reel has Della’s hand put in his. How she 
clings to that one real contact amid a world 
of dizzy emotions! 

Once, and only once, she lifts her flower- 
like eyes, and they have in them all trust, all 
deathless devotion. 

Later, Reel bends with frank chivairy, 
kisses her, and calls her his * little wife” 
before them all. 

Strained expectancy relaxes. ‘The silence 
breaks up into airiest gayéty. ‘here is not 
much room for dancing, but what room there 
is everybody wants. 

Mrs. Harland trails about, never so serene, 
and gracious from the heart outward. The 
fire in her old eyes flickers down but once. 
That is when Wormser, commenting upon 
an old vigilant habit of hers, grumbles, ‘* No 
danger he ‘Il come tonight, mum.” 

For by this time her whole story 1s public 
propertly. 

Her lip quivers. ‘I would go to him 
now, Mr. Wormser ; but it would be a use- 
less sacrifice, — useless to htm, I mean. So 
I will wait.” Her trembling voice growing 
clear, — “ The iron will some day find his 
soul, Mr. Wormser. ‘Then he will come to 
me, — ah, yes, he will come.” 

The dancers are departing. 
boxed, the piano closed. 

There remained of the guests only ‘Tom 
Watts and the Honorable John Philpont, 
‘busy over a table whereon had been dis- 
played an elegant service of silver, the gift 
of friends to one whom Watts, at least, 


The fiddle is 


would never forget. 
The two men were carefully packing the 


articles away in a basket, and fraternizing : 


over their work. 
«Twas your tine language brought him 
round, Johnny.’ 
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“Fine language? Nota bitofit. ~IT was 
the dust, Tom, especially that las’ bagfull. 
That bagfull of dus’ was more eloquen’ than 
a dozen orations.” 

Indeed, this identical service had been 
hard to secure. It had been imported by 
the senior member of a flourishing auction 
firm, a man flushed with success then and 
infamous since, for his own use. 

But now every noble piece was duly in- 
scribed with a name that was a memory, a 
dream, a romance,— Za Genara. 

Even Mrs. Harland is disposed to contem- 
plate ordeals past with retrospective pride. 
To old Fritz, bidding her goodby forever, 
she has mellifluously summed up her changed 
view. of things. 

“My girl is not any girl, Mr. Herzog. It 
takes good human stock to consummate use- 
less self-sacrifice. Della is a true Harland, 
I’m glad she’s married a Kentuckian, as I 
did. For I tell you” — with an uplift of the 
corners of her mouth to show how pure the 


gayety bubbling up. in her — “in my hus- 


band’s old State, why, sir, the very grass is 
‘true blue’ !” 

sut the bridegroom lingers in the dressing- 
room under pretence of folding his fair little 
bride inher wraps. The old dressing room, 
that has associations, 

Reel’s eyes, in spite of the love in them, 
begin to throw off little Hashes of teasing 
light. 

“Tell me!” he whispers, in his most im- 
perious fashion, “‘ had n’t you rather be teach- 
ing fellows to dance,— one, /wo, three,” — 
and intentionally clumsy, he illustrates : 
“One, two, three. Hadn't you rather be 
doing that, Mrs. Aurelius Turner, than going 
away with me for a honey-moon ?” 

Strangely enough, Mrs. Aurelius ‘Turner 
does not answer a whit more wisely, nor a 
whit less eloquently, than little maiden 


Della. 
Levelyn M. Ludlum. 
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OVERLAND STAGING ON THE THIRTY-SECOND. PARALLEL ROUTE IN 
THE FIFTIFS.—II. 


On account of the frequent disasters to the 
mail line from Indians, it became necessary 
that stronger armed squads should accom- 
»any the mail coaches ; and Mr. Copewood 
therefore employed two escort parties of nine 
inen each, composed of the best fighting tna- 
terial that could be procured, armed with 
Sharp’s rifles and Colt’s revolvers. ‘wo old 
frontiersmen well tried by frequent encoun- 
ters with hostile Indians were putin charge 
of these squads as captains,— the one, Sam- 
uel Sharp, the other, KE. \WW. Cook, both men 
of courage and unflinching integrity. Cap- 
tain Cook’s company felt thernselves highly 
comphmented when Captain William Kness 
joined them as coachman, for he was re- 
carded as one of the safest Indian fighters on 
the frontier. 

During Captain Cook’s first trip westward 
he overtook near Fort Clark an emigrant 
train of five wagons bound for California, 
consisting of eight men, five families, a herd 
of fifty cows, and a like number of mules and 
horses. ‘The proprietors were told at Fort 
Clark that they were not strong enough to 
withstand the numerous bands of Indians 
frequenting the route, and would most likely 
be “taken in,” as their valuable outfit would 
be so strong a temptation that every tribe in 
the country would soon be on their trail. 
Notwithstanding the many warnings received 
' the emigrants drove ahead, and when Cap- 
tain Cook came up with them out on-the 
twenty-two mile stretch on Devil’s. River, 
they were corralled, and had been fighting 
the Wacos for two days, with a loss of four 
men killed, and one man and a woman 
severely wounded. <A twelve year old boy, 
vho the women said did more and better 
ighting than any of the men, was killed. The 
indians had driven off all their herds, and 
the dispirited emigrants were now fighting to 
save themselves from death, and the women 
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and children from the terrible fate of being 
captured by the brutal savages. Cook’s party 
soon drove off the Indians, helped to bury 
the dead, and remained with them till they 
had passed the dangerous country east of 
El Paso ; but whether they got through the 
Apache country in New Mexico and Arizona 
no one ever knew. 

Captain Cook returned to Fort Clark with- 
out mishap ; -but during the succeeding ‘trip 
west, just as the stage was descending the 
steepest part of the narrow road that led 
down through East End Canon, seven miles 
east of Howard’s Wells, about thirty-five Co- 
manches swooped down upon them. ‘The 
first volley killed the off lead-mule, which 
caused the other to sheer the team to the 
right, and overturned the coach into a deep 
gulch, smashing it to pieces. General Ward- 
well, Inspector of Customs, the only passen- 
ger, was on the inside of the coach. He 
escaped uninjured from the smash-up, only 
to meet a new danger on the outside. He 
‘‘stood the racket” kindly, the boys said, 
however, and used the only weapons he had, 
a pair of small pistols, valiantly but with lit- 
tle effect. The Indians called such small 
arms ‘‘shoot’em-shorts”’; they were usually 
the only kind of pistols captured from East- 
ern tenderfeet by the Indians, and are used 
by the Indian children to kill grasshoppers, 
lizards, and snakes. 

The Comanches kept up the fight about 
about four hours, but were held at bay so 
effectually by the close-shooting Americans 
that they finally disappeared over the hills 
as rapidly as they came. Not a man of 
Cook’s party was injured; but what to do 
with the wreck, and how to get the General 
through to El Paso was a serious question. 
By the ingenuity of Captain Kness, they 
were soon enabled to construct a sort of 
cart out of the fore-wheels of the coach, upon 
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which was made a seat for the General and 
the Captain; and leaving most of the bag- 
gage well concealed, they went on at once, 
hoping to recover the cached goods on the 
return trip. General Wardwell took every- 
thing very well, merely laughing over their 
ill luck. A new set of troubles, however, 
awaited them; for on reaching Howard’s 
Wells, where they intended to replenish their 
water, they found the merciless Indians had 
thrown about a dozen dead skunks into the 
water. Neither man nor beast could touch 
it ; and when he learned that this compelled 
them to travel thirty-five miles to old Fort 
Lancaster without water, the General’s pa- 
tience ended, and he was furious at the 
Indians. 

At Comanche Springs they met Captain 
Sharp with two coaches, but he refused them 
any assistance whatever; which so angered 
Cook and his men that a fight between them 
was imminent. This was, however, pre- 
vented by General Wardwell, though he 
severely censured Sharp at the same time. 
Sharp could easily have rendered them such 
assistance as they needed without weakening 
his own force. 

W hile Captain Cook lay over at Fort Clark 
awaiting the arrival of a new coach, three 
discharged Union soldiers from San Antonio 
stopped to lay in a new supply of provisions 
and ammunition. . They were fine looking 
fellows, were armed to the teeth, rode good 
horses, and had two large pack-mules with 
a complete traveling outfit. As they de- 
signed going through on the stage route to 
New Mexico, they were advised to wait, and 
travel with Cook. ‘The soldiers objected to 
the slowness of traveling with the stage party, 
and said they were not afraid of Indians. 
Poor fellows! Cook found their dead bodies 
at the Ripples on the Pecos, stripped naked, 
horribly mutilated, which showed that they 
met their fate at the hands of the Mescalero 
Apaches. None of the l’lains tribes muti- 
late the dead in this way. On gathering 
the bodies for burial, Cook found eight empty 


shells near one of them.— evidence that 
they sold out ata fearful cost. 
On reaching the creek above old Fort 
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Lancaster and within a mile of it, Cook 
halted about three o’clock one evening for 
supper. After unhitching the animals and 
unsaddling the horses, five men were driving 
them to water, when a band of Wacos made 
a furious dash upon them from the brush, 
killing three men, wounding Cook, and driv- 
ing away all the stock. ‘The Captain care- 
fully concealed the mail sacks and _ baggage, 
and taking a few days’ rations, their can- 
teens, a frying pan, guns, and ammunition, 
traveled on foot to Fort Clark. When he 
returned to the scene of the disaster, he re- 
covered all the property cached, but the 
coach was literally chopped to pieces, and 
portions of it gone. 

Although the government paid annually 
large sums of money to contractors for this: 
precarious business of transporting United 
States mails through the Southwest, many of 
the employés, especially those who did most 
of the fighting, were poorly paid, and often 
not at all, and strikes became quite frequent. 
Mr. Copewood had failed to pay many of 
hismen, and Captain Moon, Captain Kness, 
and George Ward, concluded to quit the mail 
line, and went to San Antonio to * round 
up” the contractor for an outfit to enable 
them to cross the country to the Pinos Altos 
gold diggings in New Mexico, After arrang- 
ing matters to their satisfaction, they con- 
cluded to travel with Cook to Comanche 
Springs, and with Sharp to Smith’s ranch, 
within fifty miles of I] Paso. 

At La Muerto, or Dead Man’s Hole, Cap- 
tain Sharp struck camp for supper, and to 
water his stock. ‘lhe. spring 1s. situated . 
about half a mile from the road, at the head 
of a cove in the mountain where the water 
gushes out ina bold stream from beneath a 
bluff of solid rock about three hundred feet 
in height, the water sinking in the gravel 
Near the 
water the cove widens out into a basin-like 
shape, whilst a very difficult gorge between 
the craggy cliffs ascends to the mesa a mile 
or so above ; through this gorge during the 
rainy season descend torrents of angry waters 
that sweep over the plain below. All around 


after running about thirty feet. 


the spring and within the basin, which con: 
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tains perhaps an acre of ground, stand a 
dozen or more'lone columns of solid lime- 
stone whetted into smooth irregularities by 
the wind-waves of centuries, their silent heads 
reaching upwards from twenty to eighty feet 
towards the Texan sky. All over the ground 
lie huge bowlders that have tumbled down 
from the gorge above. 

When the party reached the water the 
Indians fired upon it, killing two men, and 
cutting off twenty mules, which they forced 
through the. rocky gorge to the mesa above. 
Captain Sharp fell back to the station, and 
took refuge within the adobe walls, where 
the Comanches kept up the fight the rest of 
that day, the night following, and up to about 
ten o’clock the next morning. During the 
night the savages shot red-hot metal arrows 
into the hay covering the stables, and into 
the corral to set them on fire, but. failed, 
owing to the vigilance of the. Americans. 
Sometime during the early part of the night 
they killed a mule at the spring, and while 
some of them were feasting and carousing, 
others were shooting at the Americans. See- 
ing they had failed in their attempts to dis- 
lodge the whites, the savages soon began to 
disappear, and by ten o'clock the stage party 
had a clear field and drove rapidly away. 

However, as Sharp returned, while he was 
halted at La Muerto, the Comanches attacked 
him again, killed -all his men but one, de- 
stroyed the coach and mails, and «carried 
away everything they wanted, leaving Sharp 
and one man to foot it to Smith’s. Ranch. 

Of all the places on any of these mail 
lines La Muerto is the most romantic; grandly 
so. in appearance, and dreadfully so in its 
history. Shortly after the founding of Fort 
lavis, in 1855, by the commandant of the 
Kighth Infantry, Sergeant Love, G” Com- 
pany, three privates, and Sam Cherry as 
vulde, started out to scour the country for 
timber to enable the post to prepare for the 
coming winter, which was expected to be 
very severe, as the site upon which the fort 
was built was some five thousand feet above 
sea level. On reaching the entrance to Lim- 
via Canon, also known as Wild Rose Pass, 
some six miles from the post, about thirty 
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Comanches dashed out from the mesquite 
brush and cut off the retreat to the post, Sam 
Cherry at once wheeled his powerful horse 
and dashed through the savages and ran for 
life out into the plain with a number of yell- 
ing savages after him. Sam would have 
made good his escape, but his horse stum- 
bled and fell, breaking his neck, and falling 
upon him. In an instant he was surrounded 
by exultant savages. Raising himself up as 
best he could, he fired five shots from his 
six-shooter in rapid succession, each one 
with deadly effect ; and turning the muzzle 


‘of his pistol at his own temple, fired his last 


shot into his own brain, thus escaping the ter- 
rible tortures of his enemies. | Baffled and 
terrified, the savages fled without touching 
the body or the arms. ‘The three soldiers 
were shot and riddled with bullets after they 
had fallen to the ground. ‘The savages cap- 
tured a drummer boy, aged about twelve 
years, who had slipped away from the post 
and joined the party for a day’s boyish sport. 
The Comanches had meditated an attack 
upon the post, with the view of its destruc- 
tion, as it would be a continued menace to 
thein.. ‘The drummer boy spoke Spanish 
fluently, and on being questioned at length 
by the captors, through a Mexican boy cap- 
tured some years before, he satisfied them 
that their scheme of destroying the post was 
sure to prove disastrous tothem. They grew 
angry and turned him over to the squaws, by 
whom he was tortured to death. 

luring the fall of 1856 a great deal of dif- 
ficulty wasexperienced in getting government 
dispatches through from San Antonio to La- 
redo, a distance of two hundred and seventy 
miles. “Che old Mexican town of Laredo is 
situated on the left bank of the Rio Grande, 
about one hundred and eighty miles by wagon 
road above its mouth, but could be reached 
from San Antonio by an old trail, a much 
shorter route, leading by the way of Fort 
L:well, at the time abandoned. ‘Three or four 
messengers had been sent from San Antonio 
to Laredo, but nothing was ever heard of 
them afterwards. Accordingly, some time 
in the month of October, Captain William 
K ness agreed to try the dangerous experiment 
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of carrying a dispatch over the trail. Arm- 
ing himself with rifle and six-shooters, and 
selecting the best horse from the government 
corral, he started out one bright morning, 
followed by the sympathies and good wishes 
of his comrades, many of whom were heard 
to say with jong sighs, as he rode away, 
‘Poor Pete, that’s the last of him.” 

About twenty-five miles southeast of Fort 
Ewell was situated the only watering place 
on the route, and here it was supposed the 
dispatch bearers had met their fate. At this 
spring, or water hole, Captain Kness arrived 
just as the sun was setting. Feeling keenly 
the solemnity of thescene,—the setting sun in 
a trackless desert, soon to be followed by the 
darkness of night, which would afford some 
degree of protection to the lone adventurer 
against the wily savages,— Kness alighted 
without unsaddling his horse, and_ busied 
himself in preparing his scanty meal, when 
his vigilant eye caugnt sight of about thirty 
Comanches upon the plains nearly a mile 
away, coming towards him in a long gallop. 

Instantly mounting, Kness buried his spurs 
in the flanks of his horse, and a race for life 
began. Several of the fleetest Indians at- 
tempted to cut him off, but Kness’s horse 
kept the trail and outstripped them all. For 
twelve miles the Comanches chased the fugi- 
tive. Suddenly a thick darkness swept over 
the expanse, under cover of which Kness left 
the trail to seek shelter among clumps of 
mesquite, which grew away to the left. 

Here he lay concealed until the early 
dawn, when he cautiously proceeded and 
delivered the dispatch to the officer at [a- 
redo. 


Captain Kness found the remains of a man 


at the ‘‘ holes.” He had no time to ascer- 
tain his identity, but supposed him to be one 
of the dispatch bearers who had preceded 
him. 

After resting several days Captain Kness 
was sent to Corpus Christi on a similar mis- 
sion, and had again to traverse a very danger- 
ous country. But so familiar was he with the 


perils of a frontier life that he rather liked 
such expeditions, and started out in fine spir- 
its, and with proud consciousness that he was 
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able to take care of himself. On thethird day 
out, while traveling leisurely over a dim trail, 
which led through an open plain extending 
unbroken as far as the eye could reach, he 
was suddenly brought to a halt by the report 
of a gun seemingly not far away; and not 
having heard the bullet, he was at a loss to 
determine the cause of the shooting or its 
direction. However, he galloped from the 
rather low ground where he was to an eleva- 
tion about a quarter of a mile to his right, as 
the shot seemed to have been in that direc- 
tion. On reaching this he could neither see 
nor hear any one. Not caring to go away 
without learning whence the shot proceeded, 
he dismounted, giving his horse the liberty 
of the picket rope to graze, while he watched 
in all directions for signs of an enemy. 

Nearly half an hour had passed, his horse 
in the meantime grazing quietly. He began 
to think his ears had deceived him, and was 
about to resume his journey, when bang went 
another shot froma pistol as he thought, and 
some eight or ten hundred yards to the south- 
west. 

Kness was now convinced that the shots 
were not fired at him, but what it meant was 
a perplexing problem; so he mounted his 
horse and rode in the direction whence the 
sound came. About half a mile in front and 
somewhat to the left, in the direction of La- 
redo, was what appeared to be a deep arroyo, 
fringed with small brushwood ; and believing 
the shot came from it, Kness directed his 
course thither. On reaching it he found a 
deep, broad and dry gulch, but no signs of 
a human being. 

While sitting upon his horse he saw up the 
gulch a small, dense chaparral, and what 
seemed like columns of smoke curling up 
from it, which not a little excited his suspi- 
cion. ‘The closer he scrutinized it the more 
he became apprehensive that all was not 
right; for the shots and little columns of 
smoke seemed to indicate that Indians were 
secreted in the live-oak thicket. Yet he could 
not reconcile the random shots to this sup- 
position. He therefore rode carefully round 
to the edge of the chaparral, and found that 
it was smoke sure enough, but could see noth- 
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ing nor hear any noises. Sorely perplexed 
over so Strange an apparition he knew not 
what to do, so he sat upon his horse and 
waited. Should Indians be concealed in the 
thicket, of which he was now more than ever 
convinced, asthe smoke indicated only a very 
little fre, it would be hazardous for him to 
venture into the brush. ‘The day was being 
fast spent, and he had twenty or more miles to 
make to reach water, and what was to be done 
must be done quickly, so bang went his six- 
shooter and all was still. 

Presently his horse pricked up his ears 
and looked steadily in the direction from 
whence the smoke arose. Kness was now 
more than ever convinced that there was some 
one at the fire ; then he imagined he heard 
human voices, though very weak, or a long 
way off. Still no answer came to his shot. 
Was it a wounded savage that had chosen the 
chaparral as a retreat either to die or to 
recover ? asked the Captain of himself as he 
waited. Stillnoanswercame. Then he yelled 
as loud as he could, and no reply, though his 
horse constantly watched the chaparral. He 
now rode up to its edge and yelled again ; 
then he heard distinctlya human voice sound- 
ing as though from one in deep distress. 

Captain Kness rode into the arroyo so that 
he could approach within about one hundred 
yards of the spot whence proceeded the 
smoke, and yelled again. A human voice 
answered, and this time the word “ Help” 
came faintly to his ears. | 

Securing his horse with a lasso, with rifle 
in hand, he cautiously made his way through 
the live-oaks till an object of horror presented 
itself before him. Wild eyes peering from 
deep sockets, haggard face, disheveled hair, 
and long bony hands reaching towards him, 
made him ready to turn and flee, when a 
feeble voice stammered : ‘“‘ Help — water!” 
Kness crept through the bushes and stood by 
the side of a living man, worn to a mere skel- 
eton, lying by the root of an old live-oak 
tree, against the roots of which a small fire 
smouldered. Such a picture of distress he 
had never seen. So weak was the man that 
he could not raise himself from the ground 
upon which he lay. “ Water — water,” he 
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breathed, with his bony fingers extended 
towards Kness, making him almost shrink 
back with horror. 

The Captain at once went to his saddle 
and brought some water and food, and rais- 
ing the seemingly dying man to a sitting po- 
sition, gave him water and bread. He 
seemed much refreshed, and slowly and in 
faltering tones told the story of his misfor- 
tunes. | 

‘““One or two weeks ago,” said he, and 
broke off gasping for breath. ‘Some more 
water if you please, good sir.” Hedrank and 
continued: * But it seen months ago to me, 
— three others and I were pounced on by 
Indians. It was just over there on the 
plain,” he continued, pointing his long bony 
arms to indicate the course. ‘ They fired 
upon us from the tall grass, and my three 
companions fell,— but it seems like a dream 
to me now. My horse plunged as though he 
was mad and tumbled over a steep bluff, just 
where I don’t know. He fell upon me and 
I went senseless. How long I lay I cannot 
tell. When I awoke I found my leg crushed, 
and my dead horse lying on it. My saddle, 
gun and blankets were gone. I felt as though 
I was dying, and when I awoke the sun was 
hid. The coyotes were yelping all around 
me, and I tried to get my broken leg out 
from under my horse; as I pulled I seemed 
to grow:stronger,— with desperation, I sup- 
pose,— and at length succeeded in releasing 
myself. O God, how I suffered! . By de- 
grees I crawled up a small trail to where I 
am now. I had some matches, some bread, 
and a little dried beef in a buckskin sack, 
and some ammunition they did not get. 
Why they did not get my pistol I do not 
know. But I had not a drop of water, 
Upon the dry bread and beef I have lived 
till it gave out,— how long ago I cannot 
tell, as my only thought was water. I ban- 
daged up my broken leg as well as I could 
to ease my pain, for I felt I should die in this 
thicket. What became of my comrades I 
donot know. ‘Today I heard what I took to 
be the tramp of horses’ feet, and I shot off 
my pistol with the hope of bringing some one 
to my relief — and thank God, you canie.” 
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“What is your nane?” asked the Cap- 
tain. 

“George Mckinney. I live in Austin.” 

“The names of your comrades?” con- 
tinued Kness. 

“ Dick Smalley, Andy Kemp, and Sandy 
Joe ; his other name I never-knew. We had 
been over in Old Mexico after some Mexi- 
can robbers, and were going toCorpus Christi 
for supplies. Why the Indians did not kill 
me I donot know. It would have been bet- 
ter, for I have suffered a thousand deaths 
already ; but I nowfeel I will live to get even 
with the red devils some day.” 

Captain Kness had about eight days’ 
rations and about one gallon of water, so he 
concluded to remain with Mckinney till the 
next morning, and soon had enouzh sticks to 
make quite a comfortable fire, as the nights 
were cool. MeKinney was very grateful, and 
assured the Captain that he would make an 
effort to ride with him to Corpus Christi. 
The next morning he felt quite strong, and 
Kness lifted him into the saddle, fastened 
the smashed leg to the stirrup leathers so as 
to give it support, and getting up behind, 
started for Corpus Christi, where the two 
arrived safely in three days. MckKinney’s 
leg was set by a surgeon and in a few months 
he was well. 

Captain Kness stayed at Corpus Christi 
several days, and then went back to Laredo 
without accident. On the way, when ke came 
to the chaparral he searched the grounds and 
found the remains of two .dead men, but 
failed to find the third, About a quarter of 
a mile below MeWinney’s camp he found the 
dead body of a horse which he supposed was 
MekKinney’s. 

During 
Kness and George McKinney met at San 
Antonio, and celebrated the occasion in gen- 
uine frontier style. MeKinney’s broken leg 
was well, but somewhat shorter than its fel- 
low, which gave a halt to his gait. He said 
he had not heard of either of his three com- 


rades, and was satisfied they were all killed. 
On being asked if he had ever gotten even 
with the red-skins, he said : 

‘Not by right smart, for the devils always 
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the following August, Captain . 
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come out ahead ; but I ’ve got even with the 
d—d greasers, you bet.” McKinney shared 
the hatred of most Texans toward the Mex- 
ican race, for the horrors of the Alamo were 
yet fresh in the memories of many. ‘* Last 
May,” he went on, ‘“‘I thought my leg was 
sound enough to let me have another turn 
with Mexican robbers and Injuns, a sort of 
matter of course business with any fellow 
who dared venture outside the settlements. 
Six of us had gone down on the Rio Grande 
about fifty miles above its mouth, to take in 
a camp of Mexican robbers that was said to 
have their headquarters first on the Mexican 
side and then on the American side of the 
river. When the greasers stole horses from 
us they generally crossed the Rio Grande to 
dispose of them, and when they robbed the 
Mexican ranchos and haciendas they crossed 
over to our side to dispose of their booty. 
In this way they have been carrying ona 
system of horse-stealing and robbery ever 
since the close of the Mexican war. Our 
people had become tired of it, and we took 
So early one 
bright morning we swooped down upon their 
camp, killed four greasers, and captured five 
desperate-looking fellows, the balance getting 
away. We got thirty fine-looking Mexican 
horses, some fine silver-mounted saddles and 
bridles, and seven hundred dollars in Mext- 
can coin. We were to deliver our prisoners 
and the property to the United States Mar- 
shal at Austin, who always allowed us_ to 
keep all property not claimed by the rightful 
owners, SO you see we made a paying bust- 
ness out of it; that 1s, provided we got 
through with our scalps. Our prisoners were 
a desperate looking set of fellows, and we 
tfed the five greasers hand and foot upon 
five Mexican broncos. We hada long jour- 
ney before us right through the Injun coun- 
try, and as we had plenty of grub, we con- 
cluded we ’d go right through to Austin. We 
avoided the‘towns because the Texas greas- 
ers might band together to release our pris- 
oners, and we might get killed and lose our 
property. So we started out, driving our 
prisoners tied on ponies along with the herd, 
with their hands bound behind them. The 
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night we camped on the Nueces River we 
had some some fun with-a Mexican who was 
so sullen that he had not eaten a bite the 
whole trip. One of the boys, called ‘ Shorty,’ 
swore that if he didn’t eat that night he ’d 
make ‘imeat. So pretty soon the fun begun 
trying to make the greaser eat; but eat he 
would n't ; so one of the boys said, ‘ Let’s 
hang the d—d rascal.’ ‘ Agreed,’ chimed in 
all of us. No sooner said than Shorty had 
a lasso round the greaser’s neck, and in a 
minute he was hangin’ to the limb of a tree, 
a kickin’ like a good fellow. One of the 
boys said, ‘ Guess he'll eat now, sposin’ we 
let ‘im down.’ So down the greaser came 
limber asa dish rag, and about as useless, 
and when the noose was loosened he didn’t 
His neck was broke 
Shorty laughed 


revive worth a cent. 
short off and he was dead. 
over the affair as a capital joke,— to hang a 
Mexican to keep him from starviny to death, 
but the rest of us did nt lauzh much, for-wé 
had no idea of killin’ him. Shorty, however, 
wanted to hang all the rest, but we objected. 
We buried the Mexican, and the next morn- 
Ing started out on our journey. ‘here never 
was a jollier set of fellows ever tracked the 
plains than we were, but that morning some- 
other we were more serious than 
usual.) We had gone about three miles when 
we entered the edge of a dense chaparral to 
our left. We had just gotten strung out 
pretty well on the trail, when s7f, went 
about: fifty arrows right in among us, and 


how or 


such yells as almost ratsed our hair. 
herd along with the prisoners darted. off 
square to the right and made for the plains, 
and we being behind were forced to fall back 
toa clump of oaks that grew on the right 
hand side of the road. Up to this time not 
an Injun had been seen, but in another tn- 
stant we saw about a dozen off to our right 
Of 
course the prisoners had to follow the herd, 
as they could not guide their horses. ‘Then 
the red devils who fired at us ran towards 
the herd also; we poured a volley into them 
and unhorsed three. ‘They didn’t seem to 


heading in a long run for the herd. 


want. any truck with us, but kept right on 
after the herd, and pretty soon we saw by 
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the way the Mexicans rode that the Injuns 
had filled them full of arrows. Well, them 
[njuns killed our Mexican prisoners, and got 
away with all our captured horses but one 
fine Mexican stallion that Shorty was lead- 
ing. We were right glad to get away with 
our top-knots, you bet. We went to Corpus 
Christi, where we landed all right. We divid- 
ed the money equally between five of us, 
and gave Shorty the Mexican stallion for his 
share of the booty. In less than a week 
Shorty and two of the boys were dead broke. 
I reported the killing of the Mexican captive 
robbers, and losing the stock by the Injuns, 
and the marshal complimented the redskins 
very. highly for their kindness, and said he 
hoped they ’d kill a few more.” 

Idurtng the War of the Rebellion, the mail 
and stage routes were abandoned in the 
southwest, and thestation buildings destroyed 
by savages, who were masters of the country. 
Though the Confederate government had an 
Indian policy, her engagements in the East 
were of such pressing importance that her 
southwestern frontier was neglected, and the 
Federal authorities at Washington were not 
much better abie to give attention to border 
matters; which left General Carleton military 
dictator of the Southwest. The consequen- 
ces were, that while the North and South 
were fighting for political supremacy, the sav- 
ages of the Southwest were having things 
their own way. 

After peace was restored, the United 
States mail service in the Southwest had to 
be ‘reconstructed,’ and unfortunately for 
the good name of America, under an In- 
tensely partisan spirit on the part of the 
rulers at Washington, and a speculative one 
on the part of their agents. ‘aking advan- 
taze of the condition of the Southwest, over- 
run as it was by hostile savages, speculators 
devised schemes to make millions of money 
out of the Indians, out of which grew Star 
Routes, and other robberies of the national 
treasury. 

[during the spring of 1866, a Mr. Cope- 
wood, was awarded the contract to convey 
the United States mail from San Antonio to 
El Paso, over a route beset with some of the 
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most warlike tribes on the continent. About 
the first of July of that year Mr. Copewood 
employed Captain William Edgar, formerly 
commander of the Valverde Confederate 
Battery, and gave him command of the 
United States Mail escort, San Antonio 
being headquarters of the Copewood line. 
Captain Edgar, at an early hour on the third 
of the month, set out westward with the 
mail coach, accompanied by a strong and 
well armed body of frontiersmen. ‘The 
roads were in bad condition from long ne- 
glect,and much time was necessary in making 
the first trip. After the party had camped 
at Limpia Canon, fourteen miles east of 
Fort Davis, about one hundred Mescalero 
Apaches came dashing up, and José Chiqul- 
to, their chief, demanded in Spanish, corn, 
flour, sugar, and tobacco, or he would kill 
the party and take what they had, — a very 
persuasive alternative for fifteen men against 
a hundred desperate savages. Captain Edgar 
was not able to fight such a superior force, 
and yet he had no confidence in any prom- 
ises the Mescalero chief might make ; but he 
resolved to use every advantage the situation 
afforded, trusting to the fortunes of the fu- 
ture. So, in turn, he demanded protection 
‘for the property and men upon the line, 
which the wily chief readily granted, upon 
receipt of the goods demanded, at the same 
time telling Edgar to give him a written 
statement of the stipulations of the treaty. 
Edgar immediately gave the Apache chief 
fourteen sacks of corn, and as many of 
flour, a quantity of sugar and tobacco, and 
the written instrument demanded. The In- 
dians seemed very much _ pleased, and with 
their stores and everything they could beg 
from the escort took their departure, and on 
the following morning Edgar proceeded 
‘towards El Paso in safety. 

A few days after this Captain Thomas 
[Javis, with the stage and escort, left Smith’s 
ranch, going east, for Fort Clark. On arriv- 
ing at Birilla Springs, twenty-six miles east 
of Fort Davis, the Captain stopped at about 
ten o'clock to breakfast, when José Chiquito 
and his band again came dashing up. ‘The 


presence of nearly a hundred armed warriors 
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created some uneasiness among the escort, 
although most of them were old pioneers, 
and used to Indian warfare. The chief was 
very arrogant, and demanded corn, flour, 
sugar, and tobacco, at the same time exhib- 
iting the written statement given him by Cap- 
tain Edgar, with renewed promises of safety 
upon receipt of the goods demanded. There- 
upon, Captain Davis gave him nearly every- 
thing he had, consisting of corn, flour, su- 
gar, coffee, and tobacco. Supposing every- 
thing was now safe, he manned the mail 
coach and proceeded. At the old station at 
Birilla Springs were standing portions of the 
old adobe walls of buildings which had been 
erected prior to 1860,and which were suf- 
ficiently preserved to make an admirable po- 
sition for defense against an enemy ; there- 
fore the cunning Apache chief employed a 
deception to decoy the stage party away 
from the well fortified springs 

Captain Davis had not gone more than a 
mile, when the Indians made a furious dash 
upon him, cutting him off from the main 
thoroughfare, and forcing him to take to the 
foothills to the left of the road. The attack 
became so desperate that Davis was forced to 
halt, corral his stock, and prepare for defense. 
Two of his men had been killed and himself 
slightly wounded, leaving him seven men to 
hold the Apaches in check. Early in the 
fight the Indians had riddled the water kegs 
with bullets, and nearly all the water had 
leaked out, which annoyed Davis, as water 
was an indispensable article, especially to 
wounded men. His men, however, preserved 
an extraordinary coolness under the galling 
fire of the assailants. The situation of the 
stage party was now exceedinly critical, — 
seven men against one hundred, — beyond 
the reach of assistance, out of water and food, 
and out in the trackless depths of the plains 
surrounded by savages. But the iron face of 
Captain Davis betrayed no sign of fear, which 
nerved his men to stand by him to the last. 
Three ex-Confederates and four ex-Union sol- - 
diers were now side by side fighting the com- 
mon enemy of their race, ready to shed their 
blood in defense of the United States mail 
service. 
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The unequal contest was now becoming 
hopeless for the Americans ; another of their 
number lay dead, and the Captaimhad a sec- 
ond wound more serious than the first. To 
save the coach and animals was now impos- 
sible. Finally, in solemn tones, the Captain 
said, “‘ Boys, we cannot longer hold out 
against such fearful odds. May be, if we 
abandon the coach we can save ourselves.” 

Acting upon the suggestion they took their 
guns, ammunition, and all the canteens of 
water, and made a run for the road, near 
which was a deep, dry arroyo. This they 
reached in safety, but contrary to their expec- 
tations, while a part of the enemy were plun- 
dering the coach, a strong force dashed after 
them. When they came within short rifle 
range, Davis and his men poured a deadly 
fire into them, and six savages fell. <A defi- 
ant yell arose from the remainder, and just 
as Captain Davis entered the arroyo, a rifle 
ball broke his thigh, and at the same time 
one of his men was severely wounded by an 
arrow. 

As Davis fell he said, ‘‘ Boys, I’m shot, — 
I'll die fighting. Save yourselves, —- you can 
do me no good.” 

One man sprang to his side, — “I'll die 
with you, — ” his words were cut short by a 
fatal bullet that went crashing through his 
brain. 

The remaining four members of the escort, 
only one of whom remained unhurt, ran 
down the arroyo, and while the savages were 
crowded round the gallant Davis, made their 
escape. Captain Davis emptied seven car- 
tridge shells before they succeeded in put- 
ting an end to his life. 

Five men out of that brave escort lay dead 
upon the bloody field. Indeed, it was as if 
by miracle that any escaped. Those who 
survived managed to reach old Fort Lancas- 
ter, where they overtook a government party, 
and were conveyed to San Antonio. Cap. 
tain Davis’s bones were found near where he 
fell; and near by lay seven shells just as he 
had thrown them out of his rifle. “The breech 
of his gun was broken, and the barrel bent 
nearly double. His body was conveyed to 
the old Birilla Station, and buried in the 
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chimney corner. The bodies of the others 
were not found till long afterwards, when 
they were discovered in the well at the sta- 
tion, where the Indians had thrown them for 
the purpose of poisoning the water. The 
Indians destroyed the coach, cut the mail- 
bags to pieces, and carried off the mules. 
Seventeen Indians were known to have been 
killed ; the number wounded could not be 
learned. 

A few days afterwards Captain John Hol- 
liday with eight men and two coaches, on his 
way to Fort Clark, found the skeletons of 
three men by the roadside, just after crossing 
Devil’s River. The coyotes had denuded 
them, ‘There remained no clew as to whom 
they were, except some fragments of Federal 
uniform, which strengthened the belief that 
they were discharged Union soldiers. 

On Holliday’s return, he halted to break- 
fast two and a half miles west of Escondido, 
or Hidden Springs, and while the men were 
cooking, José Chiquito with sixty-five war- 
riors appeared and surrounded them at long 
range. When within about six hundred yards 
of the coaches they opened ranks, the front 
rank going in a circle to the left, and the rear 
rank circling to the right, passing in single 
file, with a space of twenty or more feet 
between the files, still preserving the distance 
from the Americans ; and when they met on 
the opposite side each file continued round 
the circle as before. This intimidating move- 
ment was kept up about an hour, when the 
old chief came forward with a white flag to 
where Holliday’s men were eating, cooking 
and standing guard. 

Addressing Holliday in Spanish, the chief 
said: ‘‘ Me not on war-path. Mewant corn, 
flour, sugar, and tobacco.” 

Holliday had been advised of his treach- 
erous tricks, and shrewdly engaged him in 
conversation through one of his own men 
who spoke Spanish, purposely to give his 
men time to finish their breakfast. During 
the talk there was seen about two miles to 
the southwest a large herd of cattle, driven 
by Indians in the direction of Presidio del 
Norte, on the Mexican side of the Rio 
Grande. 


| 


Finally, the chief showed Holliday Cap- 
tain Edgar’s letter, and said: ‘‘ Me must have 
grub” ; to which the Captain replied: *‘ We 
give you nothing but hot lead.” 

The chief feigned not to notice Holliday’ S 
reply, but inquired in an absent way, criti- 
cally eying the Americans with guns in their 


hands: “‘Why not move down the 
Springs?” 
“We have all we want where we are,” re- 


turned Holliday dryly. 

In the mean time the men had eaten 
breakfast, and though they had been ordered 
not to fire upon the Indians, Captain Kness 
who had a long-range Sharp’s rifle, saw an 
Indian about five hundred yards away inthe 
act of picking up something from the ground. 
He leveled his rifle, and with a nod from the 
Captain he fired. 
the Indian gave a terrific yell and fell dead. 


This broke up the circuitous maneuvering, the - 


Indians at once separating into small squads. 


Upon one of these squads three of Holli- 


day's men fired, unhorsing three savages, 
which caused them to scatter. 

During all this time the old chief stood 
apparently not a bit disturbed over the hos- 
tile demonstrations on the part of the Amer- 
icans, seeming to rely upon his white rag to 
protect him from harm. ‘The Indians, col- 
lecting their dead, started for the Springs in 
a full gallop. The old chtef with a“ 
by’? mounted his horse, and with his white 
rag flying in theair followed them in a long 
Several of the men wanted to k ll 


vood- 


vallop. 
the old rascal as he rode off. but the Captain 


vehemently denounced such an act, saying : 
‘Men, let us “bide our time.” 
Near Escondido Springs ts a high wall of 


by the base of which the road 
runs bordering the edge-of a dense thicket, 


rocks, close 
which grew upon the opposite side in the flat, 
thus forming a narrow the 
bluff and the chaparral wide enough for only 
one vehicle at a time. Around this defile 
the savages had concealed themselves, sup- 
posing the Americans would be forced to 
pass it or take the back track, which they 
were satisfied Holliday was not disposed to 
do. On the left is a high mesa gradually 


defile between 
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sloping towards the Springs, and cut up into 
numerous small arroyos ; over this Holliday 
at once concluded to force a passage in order. 
to reach the road several miles below the 
Springs. On reaching a point opposite the 
Springs, the Indians came running towards 
them afoot, firing as they ran. Holliday re-* 
turned the fire with good effect, but still kept 
his animals in a sweeping run. 

The battle waged so fiercely that a halt 
was called to corral the coaches and stock 
and to dig rifle-pits,in order to protect them- 
selves from immediate destruction by the 
deadly fire of the enemy. ‘The Indians de- 
ployed themselves upon three sides of the 
coach party, and poured such a shower of 
bullets and arrows at them, that the men 
had great ditficulty in entrenching them- 
selves ;. but they fought and dug rifle-pits so 
persistently that they were soon well pro- 
tected, and prepared to stand a forty-eight 
hours’ sleve. 

The shades. of night, however, soon put a 

check upon the combatants, although the 
Indians who had completely surrounded the 
Americans were enabled by moonlight to 
send showers of arrows at every man that 
showed himself above the rifle-pits. ‘Thus 
the night was passed, and as-the sun lit up 
tne plains the contending fves with renewed 
vivor began again the work of death. 
In the 1riorning the old chief had 
concealed himself behind a huge palm- 
stock about eight hundred yards from the 
rifle-pits. ‘“Phis was observed by an Arkansas 
boy with long, wavy flaxen hair, whom the 
boys called “.Arkansaw Charley.” He. at 
once leveled his gun and at the crack of the 
rifle the chief rolled over dead. This lucky 
shot proved the turning tide of the battle ; 
for the red-skins on learning that their chief 
was dead at once fell back tothe Springs, 
carrying their dead and wounded with them. 
The fight was over, and not.a member of 
that brave band of Americans had received 
a scratch. 

After a hasty breakfast, Holliday lost no 
time in making good his escape. 
Indians in all had 


Karly 


‘Twenty-three been 


killed, and how many wounded could not be 
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learned. The stage party reached the road 
about noon, and had no further trouble dur- 
ing the trip. 

[uring that year this band of Indians had 
stolen over five thousand head of cattle from 
the vicinity of Fort Clark and on the Nueces 
River. For a hundred miles from where 
Captain Holliday intercepted the main road 
it was strewn with dead cattle, which, as they 
became foot-sore and dropped behind, had 
been lanced to death by the Indians. 

-'The Indians seem to have remained upon 
the battle ground that day, for they built out 
of stones. upon the spot where José Chiquito 
fell, a monument some three feet broad at 
the base, and about five feet in height, upon 


the top of which they erected a cross two. 


feet in length which they stained with blood. 
The cross was made of stacks of the Yucca 
or soap weed plant, and fastened together 
with animal sinews. 

Upon the face of the bluff that stood by 
the road was a smooth surface about fifty 
feet by about ten wide, upon which the In- 
dians had painted in a very rude manner, In 
colors of red and blue, two coaches with six 
mules attached to each, and driver seated 
on top, representing the ‘‘ spirit wagons ” of 
The Americans were rudely 
represented occupying the rifle-pits, and 
peering from behind the coaches with guns 
in their hands. ‘The Indians had also por- 
trayed themselves in the positions occupied 
during the fight, and a number sprawled 
upon the earth, representing their own dead. 
('pon every smooth rock lying round were 
painted figures representing men, mules, and 
weapons. ‘These paintings Captain Holliday 
found on his return, but could never find 
where they had buried their dead. 

Captain P. Moon, formerly member of a 
Michigan cavalry regiment during the Civil 
War, fought as bravely and wrh as much 
iudgment as though he had always been ac- 
customed to Indian fighting, and for his gal- 
lantry he was afterwards made captain of an 
escort on the same line. \s a fitting recog- 
nition of the gallantry of ‘‘ Arkansaw Char- 
ley,” Captain Holliday presented him with a 
tine gold watch, upon the case of which was 


the whites. 
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engraved, ‘‘ Presented for killing an Apache 
chief.” | 

‘¢ Arkansaw Charley ” was always a favor- 
ite among the boys afterward, and was greatly 
dreaded by the Indians. ‘The roving life of 
a cow-boy upon the frontier plains suited his 
tastes far better than the restraints of a mail 
escort, while the opportunities to score even 
with the redskins weré equally good. 

It was during the general “round-up ” on 
the frontier border of ‘Texas in the fall of 
1866, that “© Arkansaw Charley,” in company 
with nine other cattle men, was caught up- 
on the plains.bordering the head waters of 
the Brazos by a band of thirty-five Coman- 
ches, all well mounted and armed, and led 
by one of their most daring sub-chiefs. 
* Curly Bill” Thompson, also born in Arkan- 
sas, but much older than Charley, was in 
charge of the round-up. He was a cow-boy 
of much experience, and was famous as an 
Indian fighter. ‘The two. were intimate 
friends,— as the phrase goes out West, they 
were “ partners, ’—- what was owned by -one 
belonged to the other, and many daring ex- 
ploits had already marked their career. 

The cow-boys were all well mounted, and 
each was armed with long range Winchester 
rifles, and the cow boy’s friend, a pair of six- 
shooters. “hey had plenty of ammunition, 
some jerked beef, and a canteen of water. 

Arkansaw Charley, though not over twen- 
ty-three, was the recognized leader when an 
Indian fizht wis on hand; and when th: 
(‘omanches were discovered sweeping down 
upon them from the direction of a skirt of 
timber several miles to the northwest, <Ar- 
kansaw Charley, after a short parley with 
Curly Bill, put spurs to his horse to secure 
possession of a piece of high open ground 
apparently about a mile away. 

A lively race now began — the cow-boys 
to gain good fighting ground of their own 
choice, and the Comanches to cut them off. 
Arkansaw Charley. was riding a splendid 
black stallion, sure of foot, and very. fleet, 
and the rest of the boys had to put their 
horses .to full speed to keep up with their 
dashing young leader, whose long flaxen 
hair streamed out behind him like the fan of 
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an eagle. Not more than one-third of the 
distance had been made when one of their 
horses fell, tumbling the cow-boy into a 
ditch and breaking one of his legs. Instantly 
Charley and Curly Billy halted to fight where 
they were, rather than leave one of their com- 
rades in the hands of the Comanches ; but 
seeing the disadvantage of the position, they 
roped the horse, placed the crippled cow-boy 
upon his saddle and bade him follow toward 
the ridge. 

The delay had brought the Indians near 
enough for showers of bullets and arrows to 
fly at them, but happily over their heads. 
The cow-boys were all expert horsemen, and 
were soon on a sweeping run, and luckily 
gained the summit of the ridge. Quickly 
staking their horses out of range, they took 
position flat on the ground at the highest 
point and awaited the approach of the Indi- 
ans, who had stopped about one thousand 
yards away. 

Presently, with a terrific yell, the savages 
charged, throwing themselves on the sides 
of their horses, and sending showers of bul- 
lets and arrows at the little band, but hitting 
wide of the mark. The Americans held their 
fire till the enemy were within two hundred 
yards, when they sent volley after volley from 
their Winchesters, and fifteen horses were 
seen tumbling and charging in the throes of 
death. For some time not an Indian seemed 
to have been hit; but before they retreated 
out of range two of them were shot down. 

The Comanches collected in squads and 
were gesticulating at a frantic rate, then all 
at once they started in a run to gain the 
same ridge which sloped to the north from 
the point occupied by the cow-boys. A new 
danger now threatened, for as soon as the 
Indians reached the low ridge the horses 
were brought within range of the enemy. 
Arkansaw Charley had them immediately 
removed to a secure place on the opposite 
slope of the hill. 

When the Indians discovered this they 
made another desperate charge, but were 
again repulsed, four Indians and ten horses 
being killed. Over half the Indians were now 
atoot, and a council ensued, and resulted in 
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the Indians dividing their force so as to 
cover the whites ina charge from both west 
and south, which would again bring their 
horses in range. Curly Bill and three men 
at once moved lower down, so as to cover 
the stock with their rifles, while Charley and 
the rest of the boys held the summit. On 
came the savages with defiant yells, charging 
on foot and on horseback ; but again were 
they repulsed, with the loss of six horses and 
one Indian wounded. A long parley en- 
sued, and presently a dozen or more Coman- 
ches were seen going over the hill with their 
horses, and half an hour later the same num- 
ber were seen approaching afoot in a very 
stealthy manner, which was soon followed by 
like maneuvers by the other two squads. 
This change of tactics on the part of the Co- 
manche chief greatly perplexed Charley and 
Curly Bill. ‘*They are now creeping up 
on us through the grass to lay for every man 
who exposes himself to their sight,” said 
Charley. ‘Crawl into the ground if you 
can, boys.” 


In this way the fight was kept up till thick’ 


darkness covered the plains, two of the cow- 
boys had been killed, both shot in the head. 
The broken-legged boy, a lad of seventeen, 
though suffering great pain, fought all the 
while, but on changing his position to ease 
his pains, was shot dead by a musket ball. 

Curly Bill crept back to the summit, send- 
ing three men to guard the horses. A council 
was held as to what was best to be done. 
The darkness gave the savages the advan- 
tage ; they being below could not be sighted, 
but every time one of the cow-boys raised his 
head it was outlined against the sky so plain- 
ly as to become a good target for the Coman- 
che marksmen. 

“They can now creep within twenty yards 
of us, can capture our horses, and kill every 
man who pokes up his head. They’Il kill 
us by detail,” said Charley. 


Their situation was indeed a critical one. | 


To attempt to get away from the Indians 
then seemed the merest folly, and to await 
the coming of day was even worse. 3 

“It’s a run for life any way we take it,” 
continued Charley. We'd better get to our 
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horses, mount, and scatter like quails, and 
run our chances.” 

‘*Done,” answered the boys with one 
voice. | 

Crawling like a snake in the grass each 
man reached the picket which secured his 
horse, then to his feet, and in an instant all 
were mounted and off, each man taking his 
own direction. Charley and Curly Bill lead- 
ing the horses of their dead comrades, rode 
off together. ‘The savages, however, were 
not asleep, and as soon as the whites showed 
themselves began a vigorous shooting. But 
the cow-boys were off like a flash, leaving the 
Comanche chief biting his lips in rage over 
the slip they had-given him. ‘Three-fourths 
of his horses were dead upon the plain, many 
of his warriors killed and wounded, and the 
whites gone, and not a horse captured. 

lLong was the night to that scattered bunch 
of cow-boys upon the silent plains. The 
Comanches were not idle. The chief grew 
desperate, and taking six warriors was soon 
upon the trail of the four horses, going in a 
northeasterly direction, trailing them by the 
sounds of the shod hoofs tramping the earth. 
Just at the approach of day Curly Bill’s sharp 
eye discovered Indians on the track. Being 
unable to determine in what number, they 
quickened their gait in what direction they 
scarcely knew. Soon losing sight of the pur- 
suers, and thinking perhaps they were mis- 
taken, they slackened their pace, and rode 
leisurely along till about ten o’clock, when 
they stopped at a water hole to quench the 
almost killing thirst of themselves and their 
horses. 

Thinking they were safe, they staked out 
their horses, and prepared to breakfast on 
jerked beef and water, after which they 
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stretched themselves upon the grass to rest 
while their horses were grazing. It was not 
long, however, before the tramping of horses’ 
feet was heard, and the chief and six warriors 
were upon them, shooting and yelling ata 
terrible rate. Instantly they went for their 
horses, Curly Bill mounting first, turned on 
them and began shooting his revolver as only 
a cow-boy can. Arkansaw Charley, by a 
mishap in attempting to catch the picket 
rope whilst firing his pistol, stumbled and fell. 
For only an instant though was he down, but 
long enough for an Indian to put a ball into 
his body before he gained his saddle. The 
contest now became fierce between the five 
savages — for two of them had already been 
killed — and the desperate cow-boys. Never 
were combatants more deadly in earnest. 
The chief scowling upon the gallant Charley 
fixed his bow, but from the American’s quick 
and steady hand went a sudden ball, and the 
chief rolled dead upon the plains. But two 
savages now remained, and each singling out 
his man rushed upon him. Again the Amer- 
icans were victors, and seven Comanches lay 
upon the ground with their painted faces 
hideous, — allin death. ‘The conflict ended, 
and swooning, Arkansaw Charley fell from 
his horse.. Curly Bill Thompson instantly 
caught him in his strong arms. “ Water — 
water —” whispered the white lips, and he 
swooned again. 

The two friends remained foran hour at the 
water bathing the wound, which proved to be 
only a bad flesh cut in the side. It was care- 
fully bandaged, and Charley was ready to 
ride. Curly Bill collected their own and the 
Indian horses, and after scalping the dead 
Comanches, they mounted and rode slowly 
away. 


Jesse Edward Thompson. 
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A RACE. 


BrEFORE the break of day we rose, 
Our saddled broncos seemed to dose 
About the eucalyptus close. 
Damp fogs above the valley swung, 
Veiled half the peaks that eastward hung 
Their hoary heads of Arctic snows. 


The dew was on the cypress trees, 

The herder’s first faint melodies 

Went tinkling downward, and with these 
The cry of cocks in shrillest tone, 
The whiff of spices outward blown 

Across the moorlands to the seas. 


We spring to stirrup, tighten rein, 
The blood speeds through the fiery vein 
Of horse and rider. We remain, 
But for the signal that shall send 
Us like red rockets round the bend 
To burst in madness down the plain. 


No cavalier did ever feel 
A better mettle at his heel, 
Nor sit a steed of truer steel 
In days of yore, when knights were bent 
In one mad, whirling tournament, 
Across the lists of old Castile. 


And seated, each one in his place, 
To westward turns his eager face, 
And makes him ready for the race. 
The prickly spur is keen and quick, 
We fly, the very air ts thick, 
And gathering to .a furious pace,— 


The cactus levels to a lawn, 

Is coming, - past, and then is gone, 

The earth below, swims on and on, 
And just discovered, down a slope, 
(joes scampering, an antelope, 

And faintly o'er the peaks, the dawn 


Sends up acrimson, then is seen, 

The fog lifts lazily. Between, — 

And far along the foothills, green 
And beautiful to see, the earth 
Spreads out in undulating mirth, 

And widens with the San. Joaquin. 
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Far o’er the desert, to the right, 

One lone adobe glimmers white 

Against the sky, and like a kite 
The moon hangs blanched. The ocean breeze 
Comes to us, cool as pepper trees 

Are, in the middle of the night. 


And to the left, degenerate lands 
Go wasting to eternal sands 


’ Where on the low horizon stands 


The Red Stone Mountain, like a Sphinx 
Dyed in its ancient oils and inks,— 
Reared ’mong its flaming figs and fans. 


Long lengths of miles we measured thighs, 

Across the Rancho de la Briez, : 

We passed the lakes, and heard the cries 
Of wild geese, seaward driven, and fled 
Along the desert of the dead 

Clasped in its ghostly alkalies, 


Then like an ocean stretching wide 
The plain expanded, every, side | 
Seemed streaming inland like a tide. 
With knotted veins and steaming flank, 
And just a tremble of the shank, 
We rode like Pharoah ere he died. 


Lo, suddenly the utmost line 
Is broken by high,seas that shine 
With morning sun incarnadine 
Where softest sails wing in their flight 
Like drowned moths at dead of night 
Lost in the latest dregs of wine. 


We near the gap; like flakes of snow 
The waves are glittering below, 
And like a thunderbolt we go 
Past cloven cornices, and fall 
Swift footed round the outer wall 
With waving sash and sombrero. 


Then gleaming bright the placid bay, 


To right and left about us lay. 
We rode like kings, but lost the day: 
For standing out,—we saw afar, 
Our good ship round the harbor bar, 
And to the westward bear away. 
Allen hotsford. 
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A QUESTION OF WILL-POWER. 


ASIDE from the summary cognition, ‘ I 
am,” nothing can be conceived more original, 
independent, and self-determining than “I 
will.” 

This seems to be the purest example of 
force of which any one can be conscious, 
To think will” is to command force. 
But if it do not act wfon something, no,man- 
ifestation of power is possible, and _ the very 
existence of the energy is unknowable, 
excepting to its creator. Once translated 
into terms of matter, with motion or any 
other cognizable effect, the existence and 
operation of a cause are discovered. 

If we knew how this translation is accom- 
plished, we should know exactly how the 
connection between mind and matter is 
made ; but we do not, and can only rest in 
the knowledge that somehow the brain is the 
material mechanism by which the will is first 
manifested. It is the counterpart, in the 
finite human microcosm, of the creation of 
the macrocosm by infinite power. ‘The Uni. 
versal Mind, the eternal I Am, determined 
to become manifest. He said ‘Let there 
be,” and there was, as he willed ; and man 
was made in his tmage. 

I am about to relate a singular experience 
in will-power, in which an intimate friend of 
mine was One of the principal actors, and 
the reader, with the plain facts of the tale 
before him, may draw his own deductions, 
and reach, if he can, a solution that has 
defied more than one physicist and psychol- 
ogist. 

In the summer of 1880, my friend, — 
Smith by name, and an officer in the regular 
army, —was serving at Fort Grant in Ari- 
zona. His duties at that particular time 
were exceedingly arduous and wearing, as 
they involved considerable responsibility in 
the way of public funds and stores, for which 
he was accountable, and which, owing to the 
want of necessary clerical and storage facil- 
ities, caused him so much mental anxiety 


and overwork as seriously to impair his there- 
tofore good health. 

As time went on without any material 
relaxation. in his overwork and worry, his 
health grew from bad to worse, and the post 
surgeon, although unable to discern any 
well-defined traces of organic disease, thought 
it best to recommend a change of climate 
and general surroundings in order to save 
the life of his patient. Smith was accord- 
ingly transferred from Fort Grant to Fort 
Thomas, some forty miles to the northwest, 
and in consequence of this move his seden- 
tary staff duties were changed into the more 
active ones of inspector of Indian supplies 
at the San Carlos agency, at the confluence 
of the Gila with the San Carlos River, thirty- 
five miles below Thomas. 

His regular station and quarters being at 
Fort Thomas, his new duties necessitated 
some pretty hard and disagreeable riding on 
horseback across a country generally consid- 
ered at that period somewhat dangerous to 
wayfarers, for renegade Apaches from the 
reservation, and Mexican as well as Amertl- 
can desperadoes were ‘abroad, and people 
were murdered every once in a while on the 
road between the two localities, over which. 
he went back and forth twice a week with- 
out escort. He was far from grumbling, how- 
ever, at the compulsory out-of-door exercise, 
even with its accompanying spice of danger ; 
for he found it beneficial to him, insomuch 
that if it did not bring back his former good 


health, it at any rate held his disease — 


which by this time, although not yet fully 
classified, had been diagnosed as a nervous 
disorder —1n abeyance. 

He remained at Thomas until February, 
1881, when the necessities of the service 
called him to another station, and he was 
ordered to Fort Mojave on the Colorado 
River. 

On arriving at this fort, he was met, on 
landing from the steamer that had brought 
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him, by his old friend, Major Roughwood, 
the commanding officer, who, after shaking 
hands with him, remarked that he was glad 
to see him looking so much better than he 
expected, after the reports he had _ heard 
about his health. After conversing on dif- 
ferent subjects for a short time, — as between 
two old friends who had not met for years, 

—the Major went on: 

_ * By the way, Smith, you will meet in our 
new post surgeon, who reported for duty 
about a week ago, a friend who will be glad 
to see you ; for although he has never met 
you personally, he knows you well by repu- 
tation, — so he says, at any rate.” 

‘ What is his name ?” asked Smith. 
‘* Comfort, — Doctor Ellis Comfort,” re- 
plied Roughwood. 


Etlis Comfort !” repeated Smith, aston-— 


ished. ‘‘ Why, what is he doing here? He 
is a noted scientist and ornithologist, and I 
believe, one of the members of the National 
Academy of Sciences. I thought that he was 
detailed on scientific duty at the Smithsonian 
in Washington.” 

‘‘Heis here, nevertheless,’ answered the 
Major, ‘‘ but not for long, as I understand 
he is to be relieved as soon as a contract sur- 
geon, whose services have been engaged for 
this post, reports for duty, when Doctor Com- 
fort will go back to Prescott, whence he 
came. but here he is to speak for himself.” 

As Smith turned upon. his heel to look at 
the new arrival, he found himself face to face 
with a strikingly handsome man, on the 
shady side of forty, with well-kept long beard 
and hair and distinguished manners, who 
smilingly extended his right hand towards 
him as Roughwood made the introduction. 

When Smith attempted to withdraw his 
hand after the customary hand-shaking, he 
was astonished to meet with a resistance on 
the part of his own hand. It required almost 
an effort to detach the self-imprisoned mem- 
ber, which lingered with a soft friction in the 
passive hand of the Doctor, as when a short 
bar of iron is brought in contact with a 
horse-shoe magnet. 

As the grasp relaxed,.and the hands came 
apart at last, he was still more surprised to 
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see the Doctor’s hand — of its own volition 
and quite involuntarily, for Comfort looked 
puzzled for a moment as if in doubt — make 
a distinct little forward movement, like a ner- 
vous jerk, as if to repossess itself of his own 
hand, in which he felt a curious sensation of 
loss of power, as if some vital essence were 
oozing away from his finger tips. The Doc- 
tor made a slight movement, as if to take 
hold of Smith’s hand again, and_ looking 
straight down into his eyes with a peculiar, 
deep-reaching glance, said softly, with a 
pleasant smile, at the same time throwing 
his right arm carelessly Over Smith’s shoul- 
der: 

‘“‘T am very glad that you and I have met 
at last. I have long wished for such a meet- 
ing, and we two will agree, for we belong to 
the same ilk.” 

Smith, who had a high opinion of Comfort 
from his writings, felt flattered, and politely 
returned the compliment in the same spirit. 
But he very soon became absent-minded, 
and allowed the Doctor to doall the talking, 
He was thinking about his right hand, and 
its queer, inexplicable feeling, which had now 
changed into a prickly sensation, very dis- 
tinctly felt and slightly benumbing. 

A few weeks passed away in pleasant 
social intercourse between Smith and Com- 
fort, which increased in a marked degree the 
attraction that our friend felt toward the 
Doctor ; and the feeling was evidently mu- 
tual, for, from the time of their first meeting, 
they could hardly be met with apart from 
one another. 

Smith was a great reader and hard student, 
and had quite a fund of general information. 

He was, besides, somewhat familiar with 
more than one branch of science, and he 
found the erudite doctor not only a pleasant 
acquaintance, but a most valuable compan- 
ion as they rambled together in search of 
botanical knowledge in the vicinity of the 
post ; for no book that he had ever read 
conveyed its information in more refined 
and learned language than Doctor Comfort 
habitually used, even in general conversa- 
tion. 

Another bond of union between the two 
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was the obscure disease under which Smith 
suffered ; for, as post surgeon, Doctor Com. 
fort had naturally taken charge of the case, 
and Smith was officially his patient. Com- 
fort’s thirst for science in all its multitudinous 
branches, especially such as are called oc- 
cult, of which he was exceedingly fond, had 
however, necessarily, in the absence of pro- 
gressive study, somewhat impaired his skill 
in di&gnosis, for he could not clearly classify 
the disease of his patient, but characterized 
it in a general way as a form of aggravated 
nostalgia, attended with great nervous de- 
pression and derangement of circulation and 
digestion ; whereas it was afterwards ascer- 
tained by others to be a well recognized dis- 
ease, sO serious In its nature as to be so far 
considered incurable by experimental medi- 
cal science. | His fondness for Chaldean and 
Accadian mysticism, and the Brahminical 
psychological theories recently popular in 
Europe and America as “ Theosophy,” had 
caused him to give up almost entirely the 
more practical studies in which he. had 
already made a reputation, for he was the 
author of ornithological works of acknowl- 
edged value. He had just given up the fur- 
ther prosecution of a work upon which he 
had been engaged for years, and which would 
have been of great worth to science, in order 
to devote his whole time to occult researches 
and to his cherished dream of founding a 
modern school of esoteric philosophy which 
would revolutionize society ; for, as he often 
asserted to his friend, if everybody was in 
possession of the knowledge in the dark sci- 
ence that was already his own, the social 
organism of the world would be thrown into 
chaos. 

But Comfort was far from being an atheis- 


tic physicist, denying mind in nature. He- 


held, with Draper, that man came not hither 
of himself, and that the same great Will that 
prepared the earth for the human family 
brought man as a tenant at will upon it. 
That there is something beyond it, for it 
is only during part of our time — our waking 
hours —- that we are brought into relation 
with material things, for when we are asleep, 
a state in which we spend more than a third 
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part of our life, we are introduced to other 
scenery, other beings, another world. ‘That 
dreams by night, and sometimes visions by 
day, show that life is not limited to our tran- 
sitory continuance here below, but endures 
hereafter ; for—as he would insist when hold- 
ing forth on the subject to his friend —-how 
often at night do we see the well known forms 
of those who have been dead a long time, 
and hear their almost forgotten voices? In 
other words, Comfort was a spiritualist, and 
believed in a soul in man, and in that soul’s 
eternal life. | 

One of his pet theories was that a living 
body results from the action of spirit on mat- 
ter, and that life takes place on the union of 
the two; and, in order to bring the question 
into some scientific shape, he had constructed 
an hypothesis that recognized the existence 
of spirit as determining matter, and made life 
the cause instead of the consequence of. or- 
ganization. 

His corollary was that soul was spirit, and 
Spirit was will, and the more soul stuff a hu- 
man being possessed, the stronger was his 
will-power. For, he -contended, whence 
emanated matter in the beginning, if not 


from the self-conscious,  self-determining 


mind, which willed to become manifest ? 
And his final conclusion was that no matter 
whence it came, — after all, — he had plenty 
of soul stuff in himself,— and he generally 
ended with, ‘‘ And you, too, Smith, if you 
only knew how to make it available, or let 
me make it so for you. For with your ner- 
vous disorder and your organization, and 
other factors which you possess, you fulfill 


all the conditions I require to call up visibly 


wonders from the heavens, the earth, and the 
deep.” 

“What!” asked Smith astonished, on one 
of those occasions, “ would you use me as a 
spiritual medium ? ” 

‘As a medium, if you wish to call it so. 
As a coadjutor, I would express it, 1n solving 
esoteric problems and mysteries, upon the 
thresholds of which I already stand, and 
whose portals I could enter with your aid,” 
replied Comfort. 3 

“Well,” Smith answered thoughtfully, ‘I 
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have read something of esoteric Buddhism, 
but I never could make much of their doc- 
trines.of spirits materialized and bodies spir- 
itualized, and I prefer to remain, in the 
resent wretched state of my health, within 
he bounds of exoteric philosophy, and calmly 
await, with such patience as I may, either a 
restoration of my health or the inevitable 


ending coming to us all.” 

‘The state of your health,” insisted Com- 
fort, ‘‘ gives, at present, the very conditions 
[ require.” 

“Why not try some of the other fellows ? 
They are well and strong and can stand ex- 
periments, and- make ‘subjects’ of them- 
selves 2” 

“Ah!” returned the Doctor, pensively, 
“there ’s the rub. They are too healthy and 
too strong. ‘The animal prevails in_ their 
organizations, while you are nearly all soul in 
your present condition, — they, figuratively 
speaking, have none.” 

A short time after this conversation Smith 
discovered, all at once, it seemed to him, 
that the result of his intimacy with Comfort, 
beneficial as it undoubtedly was to him men- 
tally, was just the other way physically. 

lyoctor Comfort’s health had been some- 
what shattered by over study, and he had 
been ordered to Mojave, at his own request, 
hot somuch on account of the exigencies of 
the service, as with. the hope that a change 
of duties and of climate might be of benefit 
to him. Soon after meeting Smith a very 
decided change for the better became appar- 
ent in his general health and day-by day 
he became stronger and rosier looking, while 
Smith somehow felt weaker and weaker, and 
his face grew pale and paler, until it was 
almost eadaverous. 

When the other officers remarked to Com- 
tort how much better his physical appearance 
had become since his arrival at the post, he 
would answer with a pleasant and gratified, 
but somewhat curious smile, that it was all 
owing to his friend Smith, who, despite his 


own bad health, had been such a pleasant 
and sympathetic companion to him. This 


jueer smile, while escaping the notice of the 
others, had somewhat disagreeably impressed 
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itself upon Smith’s mind. He had not for- 
gotten the singular hand-shaking experience, 
and the unexplained loss of power he had 
felt in his right hand as he withdrew it from 
the Doctor’s friendly grasp. 

As their growing intimacy had progressed 
onward to greater familiarity between the 
two, as its natural consequence, and Smith's 
thoughts reverted to its beginning and con- 
tinuance, he became, for the first time, con- 
scious of something which so far had es- 
caped his notice; and that was that on almost 
every occasion of their meeting the Doctor 
had managed to sit as close to him as he 
possibly could, and to be somehow in con- 
tact with him ; either by resting his hand on 
Smith’s shoulder, or linking his arm_ with 
his, or throwing it fondly around his neck, as 
in their frequent conversations upon ancient 
or modern theories and speculations they 
ended their friendly debates by coming, at 
last, to the same conclusions. 

Smith’s general reading, as I have said, 
had not been confined within narrow limits. 
He had read a great deal upon nervous dis- 
eases, — especially since he became affected 
with one himself, — and he was as well ac- 
quainted with the experiments of our great 
modern specialists on that subject as with the 
theories of the middle ages in which the 
noble art of healing and the darker one of 
magic were so curiously intermixed. He 
already knew enough of the doctor, person- 
ally, to feel morally certain that Comfort 
would not hesitate for a moment to injure 
and even take the life of a fellow-being, 
should he become thoroughly convinced in 
his own mind that his action would be of 
benefit to science, and through it to human- 
ity at large ; especially if it promoted one of 
his pet occult schemes, which he placed par- 
amount to all things. 

Finally Smith, after much cogitation, re- 
luctantly admitted to himself that two serious 
facts had resulted from his intimacy with 
Comfort. The first was that it had been 
physically injurious to himself, and the sec- 
ond that the Doctor had been aware of it all 
along. The result was that in order to pro- 
tect himself from something he began to 
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dimly suspect, Smith determined to be more 
observant thereafter, as a duty he owed to 
himself in absolute self-defense. 

From the moment that his suspicions were 
aroused and his observation began, he be- 
came aware ofa singular action on the Doc- 
tor’s part. Smith was accounted a good 
talker, and when his subject was congenial 
to his mood, his fluency and choice of Jan- 
guage were remarkable, and his word paint- 
ings absolutely fascinating to his listeners. 

He was very sensitive and impatient of 
contradiction, however, and when carried 
away by his subject the least interruption 
and digression on the part of his audience 
would excite him, and under the stimulus of 
antagonism the flowers of rhetoric would 
burst forth from between his lips like sparks 
flying from an anvil. This was especially the 
case since he had become an invalid, and 
in the fervor of his nervous excitement the 
exuberance of his thought and expression 
generally resulted in so great a loss of brain 
tissue and nervous force, that he would expe- 
rience a very perceptible sense of weakness 
in his whole system afterward. He therefore 
rather avoided occasions of being carried off 
his mental balance in that manner. But in 
their friendly contests and exchange of views, 
Doctor Comfort appeared to make it his 
especial aim to promote the nervous excita- 
bility of his friend as much as he possibly 
could, by remarks or suggestions adroitly 
interpolated here and there in their specula- 
tions and arguments, and implying contra- 
diction. 

As Sinith on one of these occasions 
reached the paroxysm of his nervous irasci- 
bility, he became conscious all of a sudden, 
as if waking out of a dream, of a repetition 
of the something he had previously seen in 
the Ioctor, and had resolved to notice more 
carefully should it ever occur again. 

Comfort, as if afraid to lose a word of his 
friend’s impassioned eloquence, was leaning 
over him with his body half bent forward and 
his face close to his, in an attitude horribly 
suggestive of a venomous snake about to 
strike his prey. His eyes were fixed, glued 


as it were, upon his own with a hard, pene- 
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trating persistency, which, snake-like, charmed 
his senses and at the same time subdued his 
efforts to lower his eyes and escape the flint- 
like stare, which he felt was baleful to him, 

Suddenly in the height of & strange glam- 
our which held him as 3f spell-bound, he felt 
within himself and near his heart something 
like a slight galvanic shock, succeeded by a 
sensation like the contraction and rupture of 
some vital organ, and immediately thereafter 
in and out of the inward corners of his eyes 
he felt the slight burning smart and saw the 
flash of an electric spark, which flew from his 
eyes into those of Comfort, who, as soon as 
he received and felt it, began to move his 
head backward and forward in a sort of 
pumping and aspiring motion, under which 
Smith felt himself growing weaker and weak- 
er, as if his vitality were being drawn and 
sucked out of him with an air-pump. When 
he recovered the full possession of his senses, 
— for he felt as if he had been mesmerized, 
— the Doctor was leaning over him still, but 
now with his arm around his waist as if to 
support him; and he told Smith with the 
same old pleasant and peculiar smile playing 
upon his lips, that his subject had run away 
with him and carried him off in a slight faint- 
ing fit, and that he should be more careful 
of exciting himself too much in the future. 

‘*T will,” answered Smith, as he slowly 
passed his hand in a dazed, puzzled way 
across his forehead, “ for I feel as if I had 
been dreaming.” 

But within himself the dream was a sad 
reality, for he felt assured that the loss of 
strength and vitality he had just experienced 
had not been a total waste. He was quite 
certain that his friend Comfort was plus that 
which Smith felt himself minus ; and his de- 
termination grew to watch the Doctor care- 
fully while keeping up their amicable inter- 
course. 

Very soon thereafter a singular phase in 
their relations made its appearance. The 
officers on duty at the post —six in all — 
messed together, with Roughwood at the 
head, Smith at the foot, and the other four 
distributed a7rs-a-z7s at convenient distances 
on each side of the table. Comfort sat next 


we 


to Roughwood, the furthest removed from 
Smith. As they met together the others 
became cognizant, all of a sudden, of a very 
peculiar manifestation of the specific force 
mentioned in the opening of this article as 
the result not of mechanical or chemical 
action merely, but-of intelligent volition ; but 


this volition, acting for the time being unin- 
telligently, produced its effect — will-power 


— upon both friends alike at the same time: 
that is to say the conscious determination of 
the spirit to act upon matter, generating itself 
in the brain of one of them, compelled the 
bodies of both to obey its bidding regardless 
of its incongruity. If Smith reached across 
the table for any particular article, Comfort 
at the same moment would make the same 
motion, and the hands of the two friends 
would invariably meet upon the object re- 
quired at the same instant. If Comfort 
wanted a knife, a fork, or a spoon, the result 
was the same. 

This strange, almost absurd, manifestation 
showed itself in other ways also, for in the 
general table talk going on at the time 
around the table, the same thought and the 
same manner of expressing it would form 
itself in their minds and come out from be- 
tween their lips alike, — they literally took 
the words out of each other’s mouths. For 
the time being they were nothing more than 


‘the self-same instrument, acting Instantane- 


ously with a double action. 
This new experience was as puzzling as it 
was disagreeable to Smith, and he made up 


his mind to leave the mess altogether and 


keep house for himself, as soon as he ceased 
to be Roughwood’s temporary guest, — as- he 
happened to be for the time until the officer 
he had come to relieve should complete the 
trans‘er of the public property for which he 
was responsible, and give up his quarters at 
the post. 

In the meantime Comfort had become 
thoroughly impressed with the idea which he 
imparted to his friend, that there was but 
one soul between their two bodies; and as 
this opinion tallied with one of his Brahmin- 
ical theories, he became more tenacious of It 
as time went on, and gravely informed Smith 
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that he was positive that in some of their for- 
mer incarnations in the past centuries, the 
same spirit that now by some freak of nature 
animated them both had been a single en- 
tity, and would probably be so again after 
the death of one or the other. 

“And,” he added, with lips so tightly 
drawn in the inflexibility of some purpose just 
then probably forming itself in his mind, that 
his words came out from between them like 
a hiss, “the one who has the most will-power 
will outlive the other !” 

From that moment Smith became con- 


-scious of another fact in the strange intl- 


macy existing between himself and Comfort, 
and this was that while their mutual attrac- 
tion remained as strong as before, if not 
stronger, a spirit of antagonism which event- 
ually might become as bitter as death itself, 
—for it might bring on that end,— had 
arisen between Comfort and himself. As he 
sadly, almost fearfully, pondered over the 
matter, he realized that in the event of a 
struggle such as he apprehended between the 
Doctor and himself, Comfort had all the ad- 
vantage on his side. He had regained his 
health, while Smith felt assured that his dis- 
ease was about to culminate in a crisis which 
in all probability would be fatal. Compared 
to Comfort scientifically, especially in the 
weird theories and experiments of the class 
of philosophers to which Comfort claimed 
to belong, the disparity between them was 
as great as between sunlight and moonlight. 
The only defense he could make against the 
unknown offensive tactics now to be brought 
into action by his friend — for Comfort, in 
his strange enthusiasm for his mystic theo- 
ries and schemes, was thoroughly convinced 
that whatever physical harm Smith might 
receive at his hands would eventually result 
in everlasting spiritual good, and was still 
entitled to the name of friend — was to 
watch and wait. 

One evening after dark, as they were re- 
turning from an excursion which they had 
made together to examine and assay the dif- 
ferent mineral ores in the vicinity of the 
post, they happened to pass near the ceme- 
tery. As they came opposite its open gate 
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and looked in for a moment, Smith with a 
start of surprise exclaimed, ‘‘ There 1s some- 
body camped in the graveyard !” 

Comfort half-jokingly replied, That’s 
rather a queer place to camp in, unless one 
is planted there for good. But,” — looking 
about and over the place,—‘‘I don’t see 
any signs of a camp. Where do you sce 
any?” 

“Why,” answered Smith, somewhat aston- 
ished at his friend’s dim-sightedness, ‘‘ don’t 
you see that fire near, or rather on, that 
newly-made grave? The idea of any one 
being guilty of such desecration! Let us go 
in and inquire into the matter.” 

As they came near the grave, Smith in 
advance and Comfort following, our friend 
stopped and gazed perplexedly at It. 

No one was camped near it or on it, but 
extending from the head to the foot of the 
mound, and rising some four feet above it, 
arose a dim, transparent, half yellow and 
half bluish flame or rather haze like an incan- 
descent gas, wavering to and fro like the 
curtain of an open window agitated by the 
breeze. 

“What are you looking at?” asked Com- 
fort, 

Smith explained the strane appearance. 

(‘omfort, with a nervous start, seized his 
friend's arm almost violently, and exclaimed 
impulsively : 

“Repeat it over again. What does it 
look like? Hasit any well defined shape ?” 

Smith with his eyes fixed upon the lumin- 
ous haze,once more described its appearance 
and peculiaritics. 

“}extend your arm toward it: let your hand 
pass through it, and tell me how it feels !” 
peremptorily ordered Comfort. 

Smith ran his hand once or twice through 
the incandescence. Much to his surprise he 
did not experience a burning sensation as he 
rather expected, but as he withdrew his hand 
it felt greasy, as if it had been passed through 
an oily fluid. 

‘Jt as 
“What wonderful things you and I could do 
Your disease, 


I thought,” cried Comfort. 


if you would only help me! 


combined with your other nervous factors, 
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has made you for the time being one of 
Reichenbach’s sensitives.”” And he contin- 
ued commandingly, “Summon your will- 
power, and evolve a spiritual shape out of 
the essence of dead matter made visible to 
you.” 

“How can I summon my_ will-power,” 
replied Smitb, “if I do not know how?” 

That’s so,” answered Comfort musingly. 
‘Tet us go home, and on our way I will tell 
you how to do it,” — which he did. 

Some four weeks before Comfort and 
Smith reported for duty at Fort Mojave, an 
officer of the garrison — Captain Bird — had 


died there, and had been buried in the grave 


upon which Smith had seen the zgwzs faluus, 
which had remained invisible to his friend. 
()ne evening as Smith and Roughwood were 
sitting together in Smith’s room, engaged in 
conversing upon the disease that was fast 
sapping the younger man’s life away from 
him, Comfort came in to make a social call. 

As usual, he soon managed to give a turn 
to the conversation so as to bring into it 
some of his spiritualistic theories, and even- 
tually the question of will-power was brought 
on the tapis. RKoughwood rather ridiculed 
the idea of any one compelling him, by the 
mere force of a stronger will, to perform that 
which he did not wish to, and the discussion 
between the two waxed hot and hotter. 

“Well,” exclaimed Comfort finally, as he 
rose from his seat, ‘“‘there is one way of set- 
tling the matter, and that is to put it to the 
proof. I will bet you anything you please 
that you, Smith, and myself, will be standing 
at Bird’s grave in the post cemetery tonight 
at midnight. It is now half past eleven,— 
take the bet and let us see which of us three 
has the strongest will!” 

Koughwood burst into a horse-laugh, with 

“Well, Doctor, I ‘ll take it. You go on 
with your will-power while I smoke a pipe.” 

But Smith looked upon the matter more 
seriously. He gazed for a moment half sus- 
piciously, half inquiringly, into Comfort’s eyes 
and addressing him, said : 

“The question is between you and Rough- 
wood, and I do not like the way you bring 


me into it. I am weak and nervous, almost 
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dying, it seems to me, and you should be 
more careful of your patient, Doctor!” 

Comfort walked up to him and whispered 
in an aside, “*I do not care for him,— he 1s 
all animal,— it is you that I want ; but despite 
his boasting, he will come all the same,— 
and you too, Smith. ” | 

I too?” asked Smith. 

‘* Because,” almost hissed the Doctor into 
his ear, ‘‘ Roughwood and I will go, and you 
will be afraid to remain behind alone in the 
room in which Bird died such a short time 
srnce.” 

Smith, with a half shudder, was compelled 
to acknowledge to himself that the Doctor 
was right. He felt so weak, so unmanned, 
that he absolutely dreaded in spite of him- 
self to remain alone. 

He never knew exactly. how it happened, 
but at a quarter to twelve they were, all three 
of them, outside of the house -on their way 
to the graveyard. 

They had just passed beyond the line of 
the officers’ quarters, when Comfort coming 
abruptly to a halt, apologized for being com- 
pelled to leave them for.a moment in order 
to go to his quarters for his overcoat cape, as 
the night was turning cold. 

As he disappeared around the corner of 
his house Smith earnestly tried to dissuade 
Koughwood from going any farther, and 
begged him to turn back with him. 

* Hang it, Smith,” answered Roughwood, 
‘he dared me to goand I won't take a dare 
from any one. But why do you feel so ear- 
nest about this tomfoolery, old man?” 

Smith answered that the whole matter was 
far from being tomfoolery to him, but was 
exceedingly serious in the state of his health. 
fle reminded Roughwood of the many 
strange happenings he and the other officers 
had noticed between Comfort and himself, 
and especially of his publicly expressed opin- 
ion that only one soul existed between him 
and Smith. 

‘When Comfort rides his psychological 
hobbies, he added, ‘‘ he loses for the time 
being his mental balance. I am firmly con- 
vinced that he went to his quarters just now 
for one of two things,— some drug to steady 
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his nerves for the coming contest between 
us, or for his revolver to end it; and the 
chances are about even that he will go stark 
mad tonight or that I will lose my life. If 
you insist on going, mind well what I say. 
Take note of everything you see, and as 
soon as you hear me speak to Comfort in a 
commanding tone of voice, keep quiet and 
do not open your mouth for your life. You 
will see a duel fought tonight that you will 
remember as long as you live.” 

Roughwood naturally was very much im- 
pressed by Smith’s earnest words, and he 
was on the point of turning back when Com- 
fort rejoined them. 

“By the way, Doctor,” asked Roughwood, 
seriously, as the three came once more to- 
gether, ‘‘do you propose to perform any of 
your Hindu tricks in the graveyard tonight ? 
It’s worth knowing before we go any further.” 

“Well, Major,’ answered Comfort, ‘‘ if 
Smith is willing, you will probably be so 
astonished that you will remember this night 
if you live fifty years longer.” 

Roughwood remained wrapped in deep 
thought for a few moments, as if debating 
within himselt the propriety of keeping on or 
turning back; but his curiosity evidently got 
the better of his hesitation, for, stepping out 
briskly forward, he exclaimed : 

‘All right, gentlemen, I am as ready to 
be astonished as I am willing to live fifty 
years longer. Come along.” And he whis- 
pered to Smith, *‘I’ll keep my eyes open 
and my hands ready, and will mind what you 
said.” 

The cemetery was situated at the southern 
extremity of the high, arid mesa on which the 
post was built. One side of it overlooked 
the Mojave valley, while at the foot of the 
other, eighty feet beneath the crest of the 
bluff and the graveyard enclosure, ran the 
Colorado River. | 

It was a quiet, rather chilly March night, 
with a-full moon, across the face of which 
livht, fleecy clouds passed every once in a 
while, projecting here and there more or 
less dark and fleeting shadows over and 
across the surrounding country. From afar 
off, away down the valley, near the Mojave 
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villages, in the clumps of mesquite and 
greasewood bushes, came ever and anon the 
mournful howl of an Indian dog baying at 
the moon; while nearer, surrounding the 
graveyard itself with a belt of dismal, de- 
pressing discord, was heard the plaintive, 
continuous yelp of the usual night cordon 
of coyotes circling the burying ground, as 
each took upand repeated in turn the blood- 
curdling, dreary bark of the other. 

As the trio came in front of the entrance 
to the cemetery, with Roughwood on the 
left, Smith in the center and Comfort on the 
right, and the nearest to its open gate, the 
Doctor, who, owing to his position in the 
line, should have entered first, hesitated and 
made a retrograde motion asif to get behind 
Smith, so that our friend would have to go 
in first. Smith, in order to prevent this, took 
a step backwards, which was immediately 
followed, in like manner, by Comfort. | 

Roughwood, who, as requested, kept his 
eyes open, noticed this strange behavior, and 
at once took the lead, with the remark : 

“Hang it! If either of you two is afraid 
of going into the place first, Iam not. lol- 
low me.” Which they both did, with Com- 
fort bringing up the rear. 

When they all three stood near the last 
grave, in the still uncompleted last row, 
Roughwood, turning to the Doctor, addressed 
him curtly : | 

‘““ Well, sir, here we are, all three of us, 
according to your wish, or rather will-power, 
as you call it. Let us hurry with what you 
purpose doing and go back home, for the 
night is cold.” 

Comfort replied with the inquiry, ‘‘ Where 
is the last-made grave, and who sleeps in 
itp.” 

“Right here,” answered Roughwood, 
a friend of both Smith and myself was bur- 
ied there a short time since. I trust that 
you are not going to play monkey tricks over 
his remains ?” 

“Nothing that will hurt him,” rejoined 
Comfort. 

“ Doctor,’ put in Smith earnestly, “if I 
were you I would refrain from what seems 
to me a desecration. You have brought us 


here, as you willed, against our own volition, 
and you should remain satisfied with that 
which you have already accomplished.” 

“ My friend,” replied Comfort still more 
earnestly, ‘‘such an opportunity for a psy- 
chological experiment of such magnitude as 
I purpose to make tonight, with your aid, 
will hardly ever occur again, and we must 
avail ourselves of it. Major,” he continued, 
turning towards Roughwood, ‘ please step 
off six feet in continuance of this unfinished 
row of graves,— starting from the last one, 
in which Bird lies.” 

“Why,” exclaimed Roughwood, as he fin- 
ished measuring the distance and turned to 
face Comfort, “ that brings me right over the 
spot where the next grave is to be made !” 

“Ves,” answered the Doctor, ‘‘ that’s 
justit. Now describe with your cane a cir- 
cle three feet in diameter over the spot.” 

The major did so. 

Comfort stepped upon Bird’s grave, took 
position in the center of it, facing towards 
the circle, with Smith and Roughwood on 
each side of its circumference, and, address- 
ing Smith commandingly, ordered him to 
place himself in the center of it, facing him. 

Smith, with his arms folded under his 
cloak, looked full into Comfort’s eyes, and 
answered firmly, without moving a step : 

will not.” 

Comfort, gathering himself together as if 
to summon all his latent energies, hissed 
fiercely : 

‘By the power which my will possesses 
over yours, | command you to step within 
that circle.” 7 

Kven more sternly than the order came 
the reply. 

“T refuse to do so.” 

“Why?” demanded Comfort, whose body, 
as if it had received a sudden shock, now 
swayed backward and forward with such 
force that his hat fell from his head to the 
ground at his feet. 

I will not make a fool of my- 
self.” 

Comfort, standing bareheaded upon the 
grave like an evil genius, with his long hair 
flying in the breeze behind him, appeared to 
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lose all at once his usual control over his 
words and himself. 

“Smith,” he cried wildly, ‘I, too, have a 
wife and children East, whom I must see 
once more, and you know as well as I do 
that one of us two must fill the grave to be 
dug within the year in the circle at your 
feet." 

“Ts that the reason,” asked Smith, still in 
an imperious, commanding tone of voice, 
‘“why you have brought me here? Was it 
with this object in view that with your bale- 
ful knowledge and arts you drew the life out 
of me with your wicked eyes, you human 
vampire? By the control which my more 
powerful will, under your own teaching, has 
gained over yours, I command you to an- 
swer !”’ 

“Yes,” reluctantly replied Comfort, with 
a gurgle in his throat as if the words were 
forced out of him by an unseen agency, “I 
wanted to absorb the few drops of vitality 
still remaining in you. I wanted my whole 
soul, half of which animates your body. I 
want it woz’ I must have it for the sake of 
the science I love so well. O, could I but 
prolong my life to a green old age, how 
much I could do for poor humanity with the 
knowledge I would acquire with time !” 

As he went on, his voice became stronger, 
more penetrating, and Smith felt a strange 
fluttering about his heart as if he were faint- 
ing. Comfort, as if aware of it, stepped down 
from the grave upon which he was standing, 
and took a step toward him. Pointing his 
finger straight at Smith, he burst out in a 
still stronger voice : | 

‘* Your face tells me that my power has not 
departed from me. It was only a cloud of 
doubt passing athwart the sun of my intel- 
ligence. Do my bidding at once, and enter 
the circle. Neither heaven nor hell can save 
you.” , 

All at once, as Smith reeled forward to 
obey, he perceived rising out of the grave 
behind Comfort, and extending its whole 
length as before, the same half bright, half 


dim, effulgence that had appeared to him 


previously. It wavered to and fro for a 
moment as if gathering itself together, and 
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as it rose into the air and became more 
Opaque, it assumed a well defined shape, 
and standing upon his own grave, gazing 
with deep, unfathomable eyes upon both 
Comfort and Smith, stood the image of his 
dead friend, Bird. 

The deathly faintness that was fast over- 
coming his senses was blown away from him 
as if with a strong breath, and in the full 
control of all his faculties, his voice rang out 
commandingly, rising clear and sonorous 
upon the midnight air like a bugle call sound- 
ing at early dawn. 

‘Look behind you, blasphemer, and see 
that which was invisible to you before.” 

Comfort abruptly turned his head over 
his shoulder,—— his whole frame became con- 
vulsed as if with a shudder, and as he raised 
both arms above his head, and his cloak 
dropped down upon the ground at his feet, 
out of his trembling lips, like the wail of a 
lost soul vibrating upon the air in the still- 
ness of the night, until it died away like a 
moan in the far-off distance, came the heart- 
rending cry — ‘“‘ My God! I am lost!” 

And turning upon his heel with both 
hands pressed against his forehead so as to 
cover his eyes, he strode with bent head and 
shaking knees across the rows of graves until 
he came to the picket fence bounding the 
cemetery on the river side, upon which he 
leaned with his head resting upon his folded 
arms, moaning and sobbing as if his heart 
was breaking. 

“For God’s sake, Smith,” asked Rough- 
wood, witha pale, agitated face, ‘ what does 
it all mean? What devil’s egg have you two 
been hatching? Look at him? Why, he 
is araving maniac! Let us go to him and 
take him home?” 

‘Stay where you are, Roughwood,” re- 
plied Smith, wiping the perspiration from his 
face despite the coldness of the night, “I 
am not through with him yet.” And raising 
his voice he called out across the graves, 
‘‘ Comfort, where are you now ?” 

Kaintly, as if coming from a great distance, 
came the answer, “ Far up among the stars ; 
listening to the music of the spheres !” 

‘Stay there a while,” commanded Smith ; 
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and taking Roughwood’s arm they both hied 
homeward, leaving Comfort behind,— alone 
with the dead. 

When Roughwood and Smith got back 
home, and came into the well lighted and 
heated room, the Major was painfuliy struck 
with his friend’s physical appearance. 

Smith was as pale as death, and so weak 


that he could hardly stand without support. 


As he dropped wearily into a chair, a shiver 
ran through his attenuated frame, and he 
asked Roughwood to put more wood on the 
fire. 

“ Hang it,” muttered the Major to_him- 
self, as he threw another log on the and- 
irons, ‘‘ the room is as warm as toast already, 
but I don’t wonder at his being so cold. 
He’s been getting as thin asa razor, and if 
he has many more nights like this the wind 
will blow him away the first sand-storm we 
have. But what in the name of all that’s 
wonderful did those two fellows see in that 
old graveyard? Hang meif I saw anything 
except three d—d fools who had no busi- 
ness there. All the same, though, old Com- 
fort got pretty well rapped on the knuckles 
with his tomfoolery theories; and Smith, 
poor fellow, is a d—d sight smarter than I 
ever thought him to be, for he bamboozled 
that scientific Voudoo, who, by the way, 
must have reached the sun by this time if he 
kept on traveling in the air.” And as Rough- 
wood reached over for a chair he repeated 
aloud, “ Traveling among the stars ! — lis- 
tening to the music of the spheres! Hang 
me if that don't beat anything I ever heard 
in my life! What’ll be the next thing, I 
wonder?” 

The next thing was the opening of the 
door and the coming in of Comfort with a 
very pale face and a most subdued demeanor. 
His weakness, in fact, as he walked up to 
the fireand passed his hands almost through 
the flame to warm them faster, was almost 
pitiful. 

“(;entlemen,’ he murmured in a halting, 
hesitating way, ‘I did not mean to disturb 
— or rather, so early, — but as I 
passed in front of your house I saw the light 
of the tire through the window, and I want 


you so late, 
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warmth so much that I came in to get it. 
Ah, me ! I have been so far away, and it was 
so cold up there !”’ 

“Hang it!” thought Roughwood, ‘‘if he’s 
been so far away, it’s a d—d pity that he 
did n’t go a little farther, — as far as his own 
quarters, at any rate,—-and hang me, if I 
don’t tell him so.” 

But before he could do so, Smith stood 
upon his feet, and in that strange, imperious 
tone of voice which he had so lately acquired, 
addressed Comfort. | 

“ Doctor, go home to bed! Good-night.” 

And Comfort went out without any re- 
marks, as meek as a lamb. 

Soon thereafter the Major and our friend 
retired to their own couches, — Roughwood 
to.snore like an alderman, and Smith to toss 
and roll in the fever of delirium. Whenever 
he closed his eyes, he saw two men strug- 
gling for their lives. One was dressed in 
black, and the other in white. The black 
man had the features of Comfort, and the 


“white one looked like his remembrance of 


his dead friend, Bird. When he fell at last 
into an uneasy sleep, they came back ina 
vivid dream, and somehow the black one 
always went down, with the white one upper- 
most in their struggles. Soon after daylight 
he awoke. Strange to say, restless as his 
sleep had been, he felt refreshed by it. 

His struggle with Comfort, however, was 
not yet over, for the Doctor was not one of 
those who give things up easily, and it was 
meet that he should prepare himself for what 
might come next. 

He took his cane, and started for a walk 
in the fresh, crisp morning air. He went 
straight to the cemetery, and going to his old 


‘friend’s grave at the end of the row, gazed 


down upon it pensively for a while with eyes 
dimmed with unwonted moisture. Raising 
his hand to his hat, he uncovered, and with 
head bowed reverentially, out of his lips — 
as solemn as a prayer over a deathbed —. 
came the whisper, ‘f Bird, old friend, where- 
ever you may be, may God's blessing be with 
you for ever and ever.” 

And with a firm, elastic step, erect and 
upheld by the strength of his newly-found 
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will, he went out of the burying ground, and 
continued his walk down the valley. Every 
once in a while he threw his head back to 
inflate his lungs with the pure morning air, 
and as he struck off with his cane the tops 
of the tall weeds growing here and there on 
each side of the path, he said aloud, with 
fierce, determined purpose: 

‘*T will not die here. I Il go home East. 
Down with you, Comfort, false friend; I 
am your master and the best man of the 
two!” 

When he returned to the post and crossed 
the parade-ground on his way to breakfast, 
he met the Major. 

“ Hang it, Smith,” called out Roughwood 
to him excitedly, ‘‘come over and see the 
Idoctor ; he is lying on his bed as white as a 
ghost and as weak as a cat. He wants you, 
and has been calling for you for the last two 
hours !”’ | 

‘* Tet him want and call,’ answered Smith, 
with a queer smile. ‘I know what he is 
after. Let's go to breakfast. I’m as hun- 
gry as a wolf.” 

‘‘T should think he was hungry,” thought 
Roughwood, as he and Smith discussed the 
meal, and he gazed open-mouthed at our 
friend’s voracious appetite and the big mouth- 
fuls of steak which he compelled himself, 
almost forcibly, to swallow. D—d if he 
isn’t. stuffing himself like a turkey, or an 
ostrich, rather, for I believe the dishes will 
vo next.” 

Iduring the day Comfort came over to see 
Smith. He appeared greatly dejected, and 
_as if he had lost much of his lately exuberant 
vitality. 

Smith told him that as far as he was con- 
cerned, there would. always be a bond of 
union between them, for he could not deny 
thetr mutual attraction, but that it would be 
best, thereafter, to be more restricted in 
their intercourse, and he continued impres- 
sively : 

‘“ You know why, Comfort ?” 

‘‘T do,” answered the Doctor, ‘‘and you 
now recognize and acknowledge that there 
Is a great deal of truth in my theories?” 

“Yes,” replied Smith, after remaining for 


a moment in deep thought, “in one sense I 
do. Somuch so in fact that you must never 
again look at mein that strange way of yours. 
Good day!” 

And ever afterwards while they remained 
together Smith was exceedingly careful in 
the intercourse necessarily existing between 
them. 

He always spoke to Comfort command- 
ingly, and the Ioctor always performed that 
which his friend required of him with remark- 
able alacrity. When sitting together at their 
meals, with the other officers, if Smith wanted 
anything near Comfort he would address him 
abruptly with “ Hand me that knife! Pass 
me the butter!” and so on to the end of the 
chapter. | 

One day at dinner Smith spoke to him 
even more sharply than usual, for he thought 
he had remarked something in the Doctor 
that reminded him of the old snake-like 
charming; as if Comfort was becoming rebell- 
ious. 

Comfort dropped his fork upon his plate, 
folded his arms upon the table, and with his 
head resting on them burst into tears,— sob- 
bing and crying like a child. 

“Smith,” he gasped, ‘‘ for God’s sake let 
up on me for a while! If you keep on [ll 
die!” 
“Hany it,” thought Koughwood, as he 
gazed thunderstruck upon the two friends, 
“ here is some more of this d—d Voudooism ! 
If they keep on I’ll put both of them in arrest, 
for they are turning the post upside down.” 
And with a shake of his head and a shrug of 
his shoulders, he continued dubiously, “It 
beats me, all the same,— but if Pills took 
Smith for an ass he is evidently out of his 
reckoning, for it is easy to see which one 
of the two is now absorbing the life of the 
other.” | 

A short time after this an order came 
relieving Comfort from duty at the post, and 
as he was about to step into the ambulance 
in which he was to travel to Prescott, he 
shook hands with Smith, who stood by to bid 
him farewell. 

(oodby, Smith,—my other self, —write 
to me, for we must always be friends !” 
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‘“‘ Always,” replied Smith as he returned 
the pressure, *‘ but ever in after life, Corm- 
fort, renember that it is better to be Abel 
than Cain !” 


The doctor resigned from the army soon 
afterwards and went on adding one title after 
another to his name,— the latest being that of 
president of a Theosophical society, — whose 
members claim to project their “ astrals ” 
whenever they feel like it, and to evolve 
ghosts at will out of empty air. 

Smith went East on sick leave soon after 
Comfort left the post, and the officer who 
came from a distant station to relieve him 
from his duties at Fort Mojave died with- 
in the year and was buried in the grave 
next to Bird’s,— on the spot over which 
Comfort’s circle had been traced by Rough- 
wood. 
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UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL AND GEO- 
GRAPHICAL SURVEY OF THE TERRITORIES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December —, 188— 
My dear Smith: 

I always remember our association at Mojave with 
pleasure. It was decidedly for me the feature of my 
brief stay there, and was in many respects a very ex- 
ceptional experience. 

I wonder how it will be when next we meet. 

I am in perfect physique, with greater intellectual 
activity and effectiveness than ever in my life before, 
absorbed as usual in my books and lectures. I am 
delighted to hear that you are getting the better of 
your physical troubles. 

Write me one of your delightful letters. They 
strike achord and [ am with you every time on those 
matters. I write chiefly to say that if you will pre- 
pare a story of our Mojave experience and midnight 
scene for publication, there should be no trouble in 
Ilow would you like to try a hand at 

spiritually yours, 
ELLIs COMFORT. 


getting it out. 
it? 


Smith has done it. 
A. G. Tassin. 


WHAT. MORE P 


How glooms the fairest glen 
When robbed of sunlight’s kiss! 
And on some rayless: days of life, 
does life seem more than this ? — 


To work, and long for rest ; 

To halt, and wish you moved ; 

To scan your words, and learn that you 
Have wounded where you loved: — 


To dream, and see the dead; 

To wake, and wish you dreamed ; 
To sift a friend, and find that he 
Was not the friend he seemed : 


To meet in time to part; 

To part, and find it best ; 

To live the earnest of your youth 
Into a bitter jest. 


Herbert Kenyon. 
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SUNDAY LAWS. 


At the last session of the California Leg- 
islature a Sunday law was proposed, which 
failed to be enacted. Perhaps one of the 
San Francisco dailies was about right in say- 
ing at the time, “ This isn’t that kind of a 
Legislature.” ‘The secular press in general 
_ dismissed the proposed legislation with a lit- 
tle good natured ridicule. Nevertheless, peti- 
tions for stringent Sunday laws were exten- 
sively signed, especially in the southern part 
of the State. The petitioners were Eastern 
men, many of them New Englanders, whose 
enterprise has played a prominent part in 
changing the sage brush and cactus plains of 
the southern counties into beautiful orange 
orchards, and town lots that bring $200 a 
front foot. We may be sure that we shall 
hear from these men again on this subject ; 
for back of all fanaticism there is a large body 
of intelligent citizens who honestly believe 
that the State should take this matter in hand 
and by law make the California Sunday like 
that of New England. ‘These men are in 
earnest ; they cannot always be waved aside 
by the Legislature with ‘‘ reference toa Com- 
mittee” ; and they are likely in time to secure 
more notice from the newspapers than an 
occasional paragraph from the pen of the 
‘funny man.” ‘Their sincerity and good in- 
tentions cannot in most cases be questioned ; 
but as to the power of the State in this mat- 
ter, or at least the expediency or practicabil- 
ity of the strict Sunday laws that they urge, 
there is room for more difference of opinion. 

The first amendment added to the Con- 
stitution of the United States 1s that forbid- 
ding Congress to pass any law “ respecting 
an establishment of religion.” And the same 
provision, or a similar one of wider scope, 
has been incorporated in the constitutions 
of most of the States. The California State 
Constitution provides, that “‘ The free exer- 
cise and enjoyment of religious profession 
and worship, without discrimination or prefer- 
ence, shall be forever guaranteed.” This is 
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a guarantee of impartiality on the part of the 
State, and we have as much right to empha- 
size the “‘ without discrimination or prefer- 
ence” as the “‘ free exercise and enjoyment.” 
It not only means liberty of conscience in 
religion as in science or politics, but entire 
inaction in religious matters on the part of 
the State, with no reservation except against 
‘practices inconsistent with the peace or 
safety of the State.” 

California, however, has had a Sunday law, 
which was duly passed upon by the Supreme 
Court. But the State may have the power 
to do many things the justice or expediency 
of which may be seriously questioned ; and 
strict Sunday laws are certainly little in har- 
mony with the popular ideal of the State, that 
forbids it not only from establishing a State 
church, but also from acting as an agent for 
the enforcement of the doctrine of any reli- 
gious sect. Says Judge Cooley: ‘** The State 
is not to inquire into or take notice of reli- 
gious belief or expression, so long as the citi- 
zen performs his duty to the State and to his 
fellows.” Over Sunday as a sacred day, com- 
memorating a religious event or enforcing a 
doctrine of the Christian Church, the State 
properly can exercise no control. The 
Supreme Court of Ohio, in a recent decision 
on the Sunday law of that State, says: ‘It 
could not stand for a moment as the law of 
this State, if its sole foundation was the 
Christian duty of keeping the day holy, and 
its sole motive was to enforce the observance 
of the day.” Sunday laws must find their 
warrant on some other ground than religious 
belief ; and that ground is well stated ina 
decision of the New York Supreme Court, 
declaring that the Sunday law “ compels no 
religious observance, and offenses against it 
are punishable not as sins against God, but 
as injurious to and having a malignant influ- 
ence on society.” By no legal fiction can the 
regulation of the Mosaic law in regard to the 
Jewish Sabbath be said to have been trans- 
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ferred to our common law, as some claim. 
Our Sunday is not identical with the Jewish 
Sabbath ; and the common law sanction of 
certain principles of the Mosaic code does 
not imply approval of it as a whole, or the 
incorporation of other parts of it into the law 
of the land. | 

Public sentiment almost unanimously rec- 
ognizes tne advantage, physical, economic, 
and social, of a day of rest. 
ing agrees with the sentiment, — in a gener- 
al sense, it may be said to be its principal 
though not its only cause; but if the law 
attempts to protect the laborer in his right 
to Sunday rest, its coincidence with religious 
requirements is accidental rather than de- 
signed. \Vith the cause of the sentiment the 
State has nothing to do; if it 1s asked to 
enforce opinion based on it, it must be be- 
cause it is general, not because it 1s reli- 
gious. 

The State may protect church-goers in the 
peaceable enjoyment of their worship; but 
this protection against disturbance is not dif- 
ferent in character or degree from that af- 
forded to any other lawful assembly. The 
law cannot discriminate, and under the law 
the Sunday lecture of the blatant atheist 
must receive the same protection as the ser- 
mon of the orthodox divine. ‘lhe protection 
is not given simply because the assembly Is 
a religious service ; if a religious service be- 
comes so disorderly as to be a breach of 
public decorum, its leaders can be prosecut- 
ed instead of protected, as members of the 
Salvation Army frequently have been. If 
liquor saloons are closed on Sunday, it must 
be on the same ground that they are closed 
on election day and certain holidays, because 
of the incitement they offer in times of lei- 
sure to disorder and crime. 

If then Sunday laws cannot be legitimately 
urged on religious grounds, what other argu- 
ments do their advocates advance in favor 
of them ? 

Some claim that the State should pass strict 
Sunday laws, because a rigid observance of 
the day is beneficial to its citizens and there- 
fore for the interest of the State. But this 
moral benetit argument proves too much. It 


Religious teach- 
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is forthe interest of the State that its citizens 
be employed: shall it furnish them with work? 
It is for its interest, that they be well fed, 
clothed and housed: shall it provide them 
with bread, clothes and houses? Some Sun- 
day amusements may be injurious to public 
morality ; but so are many other things that 
the State makes no attempt. to forbid. Cir- 
cuses, horse-races, and variety theatre per- 
formances, any day in the week, do not as a 
rule conduce to good morals, but few will go 
so far as to claim the right, or at least the 
expediency, of the State prohibiting them. 
It is said that the higher the morality of a 
State or nation, the stricter its Sunday laws. 
It is probable that many exceptions could be 
found to this proposition, but even admitting 
its general truth, are the Sunday laws the 
cause of the morality ? We must guard against 
the old fallacy “ Post hoc ergo propter hoc.” 
These strict laws are the mold of the public 
sentiment, not its molder,— the offspring of 
the morality, not its parent. 

It is urged that strict Sunday laws would 
lead public opinion toa higher plane in regard 
tothe observance of the Sabbath ; but I take 
it that it is the province of the law to express 
and enforce public sentiment, not to create 
it. ‘The preaching of moral truth, the enlight- 
enment of the public conscience, is the work 
of the pulpit rather than the legislature. The 
legitimate work of the State and of religious 
and benevolént organizations may, In some 
matters be separated by no sharply defined 


line, but we seem at present in danger of 


expecting the State to do too much rather 
than too little. 

Sunday laws, then, on purely religious 
grounds, seem contrary to the spirit of our 


‘institutions and the generally received theory 


of the limited powers of the State. ‘To ask 
them on the ground of general moral bene- 
fit seems establishing a dangerous precedent, 
and paving the way to making the State a 
sort of moral improvement and charitable 
institution. 

A much more plausible ground for such 
laws is the protection of the laborer in his 
right to Sunday rest. But legislation with 
this aim would, to say the least, be difficult 
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to frame and still more difficult to enforce. 
As arule the man who works on Sunday does 
so from choice rather than from undue press- 
ure from. his employer, except in the few 
cases where the few must work that the many 
may rest. It seems hard that men must run 
trains or drive hacks on the Sabbath; but 
for the law to prohibit these conveniences, 
framed as it should be on the principle of 
the greatest good to the greatest number, 
would be tu injure more than would be ben- 
efited. If men want to work on Sunday they 
will find a way to evade any laws intended to 
prevent them; and if public sentiment Is 
decided in favor of closing stores and manu- 
factories on the Sabbath they will be closed 
for want of patronage or fear of losing custom 
by offending the public. 3 

Sunday laws, if we have them, must find 
their warrant, I believe, in the right of the 
State, in conformity to a general public sen- 
timent, to enforce such a degree of quiet on 
the Sabbath as to protect its citizens in the 
undisturbed enjoyment of the day as one of 
restand worship. Whatever its constitutional 
power may be, it certainly seems improper 
for the State to go beyond this general limit. 
As to the particular way in which the day 
should be observed, it seems unjust and im- 
practicable for the State to say. If it at- 
tempts to enforce any particular view on the 
subject, it 1s enforcing not only a religious 
dogma, but the tenet of a minority even of 
religious people, for there is no unanimity 
nor approach to unanimity on this subject. 
The extremists would have the State forbid 
the opening of parks, museums, libraries, etc., 
on Sunday ; while many others who claim as 
high a degree of piety, are as decided in 
holding that there is great benefit from the 
refining influence of these places on the la- 
boring classes, who can visit them only on 
Sunday. Some who declaim most loudly 
against Sunday trains and street cars are most 
prompt to avail themselves of these con- 
veniences. Some preachers who hurl anath- 
emas against Sunday papers are only too glad 
to have these-same anathemas published in 
some Sunday edition. Even New England 
has long ago repealed the Puritanical code 
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which gave to the State the power to compel 
church attendance; and in the most pro- 
gressive section of the Union we may well 
ask ourselves whether we should not keep 
from our statute books all laws attempting 
to regulate the conduct of individuals on 
Sunday, except so far as the general right of 
society to rest and worship might be seri- 
ously interfered with. 

It may be difficult to say in particular cases 
just what constitutes such an interference ; 
but the point I urge is that the fact of any- 
thing’s being a serious disturbance can be 
the only legitimate ground for prohibition. 
Open saloons on Sunday, when the rougher 
element of our population is at leisure, are 
the breeding places of brawls and other dis- 
orderly outbreaks, and may be justly said to 
Interfere not only with assemblies for worship 
or lectures, but also with the enjoyment of 
the Sabbath by drives and excursions. It is 
difficult to see however wherein Sunday excur- 
sions or ball games, for instance, interfere 
with any man in his attendance on church 
service. If the famous pitcher proves a more 
drawing card than the famous preacher, it 
certainly is not the province of the State to 
interfere in behalf of the preacher, however 
desirable this might be from a moral stand- 
point. In so far as he does not in any seri- 
ous degree prevent the general public from 
spending the day as one of rest, it may be 
doubted whether every man shouid not be 
left by the law to spend Sunday as he pleases. 
He may not please to spend it in the way 
most beneficial to himself or the community ; 
but it is the work of the Church rather than 
the State to influence his choice. 

I have already referred to the fact that law 
will do but little in preventing labor on Sun- 
day ; and the most serious general objection 
to Sunday laws is their failure to accomplish 
their purpose. One of the last things that 
Henry Ward Beecher wrote was a newspaper 
article on the observance of the Sabbath, in 
which he said: 

“There is nothing that I have more at 
heart than to rescue the observance of the 
Lord’s Day. It lies very near tome. but 
I do not believe you can rescue it by law. 
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The Sabbath day, to be rightly maintained, 
must be made honorable. It must be made 
a delight. It must be so kept, and such 
views must be inculcated in respect to it, that 
men shall look upon it as a day of release 
from bondage and toil, and that it shall sug- 
gest to them something higher than mere 
animal pleasure.” 

And I believe this statement touches the 
key-note of this whole question. If the pub- 
lic sentiment in any community 1s decided in 
favor of a strict observance of the Sabbath, 
the day will be strictly observed without law. 
If the public sentiment be decided against a 
strict observance of the day, the law is power- 
less to do anything, except perhaps to restrain 
in some degree the most flagrant violations 
of that good order necessary for undisturbed 
worship. 

Nowhere, perhaps, is the force of public 
opinion in this matter better shown than in 
Southern California. I have in mind two 
towns within half a dozen miles of each other, 
in one of which Sunday finds the streets 
deserted, except by church-goers, and until 
recently not even the postoffice was kept 
open ; in the other, Sunday.is a holiday, when 
saloons and groceries do their heaviest busi- 
ness, and horse races or ball games are at- 
tended in the afternoon by many who devout- 
ly count their beads at the old mission church 
in the morning. It is a difference in public 
sentiment, that is all ; the first is an Eastern 
colony, the second an ‘ old California” and 
Mexican town. I doubt if a more orderly 
observance of the Sabbath can be found in 
orthodox New England than in the Eastern 
colonies of Southern California, like Pasa- 
dena, Kiverside, Pomona, Orange, or Onta- 
rio. To quite an extent, in fact, these South- 
ern California colonies are communities trans- 
planted from New England, and they put 
New England ideas into force. ‘They observe 
the Sabbath as well in California without law 
as in the East under a rigid Sunday code. 

Over the greater part of the Pacific Coast 
Sunday laws like those proposed at the last 
session of the California Legislature would 
be a dead letter, and for this reason would 
injure the cause they aim to aid. I do not 
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wish this statement construed into an argu- 
ment against all laws because they are 
evaded. There are some things that law can 
reach effectively ; there are others that it can- 
not, because they regulate themselves inde- 
pendently of law, and in this class I am dis- 


posed to place the observance of the Sabbath. 


In so far as law may be made efficient in 
closing saloons on Sunday, or prohibiting 
other things that may seriously interfere with 
that observance of the day which public 
Opinion sanctions, I believe that the ordi- 
nance should be passed by the municipali- 
ties rather than by the State. In short, I 
believe in local option on Sunday laws. 
This is a matter in which the sentiment not 
only of individuals but of communities varies 
widely ; and if we attempt to regulate the 
observance of the Sabbath at all by law, it 
certainly seems much the juster and more 
practicable way to leave the whole thing to 
be regulated by the cities and towns accord- 
ing to the sentiment prevailing in that par- 
ticular locality. 

The whole question of the best observance 
of the Sabbath is a puzzling one, and we may 
well hesitate about laying down any dog- 
matic code of rules. I believe, however, 
that people in general are better physically 
and morally for a liberal use of the day. 
Most good things may be abused, but those 
who have seen the delight and inspiration 
which a Sunday trip to the country affords 
many of the laboring class, who can go on no 
other day, can but feel that good results may 
often predominate in Sunday excursions, 
even though roughs sometimes make them 
occasions of drunkenness and disorder. 

A glimpse of green fields, a breath of coun- 
try air, or the music of ocean’s waves, will 
bring many a toiler within brick walls nearer 
to God than the glories of gilded chancel, 
the eloquence of a drowsy sermon, or an- 
thems of a trained choir. 

Shutting people out of the parks and libra- 
ries on Sunday is not sending them to church 
by any means; and it is better by far that 
museums and picture galleries should exer- 
cise their refining influences on the Sabbath, 
than that many who would visit them on that 
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day should turn from their closed doors to 
seek entertainment in the saloon. It may be 
that the church will find that the best way to 
prevent the misuse of the day is not by Sun- 
day laws, but by more attractive Sunday ser- 
vices. 

Would we draw people from the Sunday 
concerts at the beer gardens, let us provide 
sacred concerts that are such in fact as well 
as name, and yet so conducted as to please 
the masses, and so advertised as to attract 
their notice. Would we keep our young men 
away from the vicious surroundings of the 
reading rooms of hotels; let us encourage 
free reading rooms where the best of secular 
and religious papers may be found on Sun- 
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day. Would we prevent the discontented 
laborer from having his mind poisoned by 
some socialistic Sunday harangue, let us pro- 
vide popular Sunday lectures on topics of the 
day that will be morally sound and _ helpful, 
while not repelling any who may be preju- 
diced against “sermons.” Let us not forbid 
a man the privilege of a Sunday drive, for 
fear somebody will take it as a license for a 
horse race. ‘ The Sabbath becomes God’s 
day by being man’s day.” We shall best pre- 
serve its sanctity not by Puritanical restric- 
tions on personal rights, but by a liberal, 
legitimate use of the day and its privileges. 
“The Sabbath was made for man and not 
man for the Sabbath.” 
Clare. 


FHE -ANARCHISF. 


GERALD. FAULKNER took the morning 
train at Sacramento for San_ Francisco. 
Gcerald was of Puritan ancestry, from an old, 
old American family. ‘Therefore he was 
sinall of stature, with uncertain § digestion, 
cagle face, quick, self-reliant, tolerant ‘spirit, 
and nimble wits. He sat near a window, 
pened his daily paper, and searched for 
news as the train set forth. 

\ late comer stopped in the aisle near by. 
(;crald hospitably drew closer to the window 
and made room, still intent upon his paper. 
The stranger slid forward a large black valise 
and crowded in beside him, finding accom- 
modations for his feet as best he could, his 
baggage blocking the floor.space seriously. 

(;erald read on, but soon became aware 
that his companion exhaled unsavory odors. 
lie glanced at the new comer, who was of 
squat, brawny figure, broad, low head, heavy 
verceptives, greedy eyes, shaggy brows, pug 
nose, and crude face, but wearing an expres- 
sion of positiveness and decision. He looked 
ike a mechanic who feared neither dirt nor’ 
any. man. 

(;erald turned from his grimy seat-mate 
and vlanced out-of the window, where ripen- 
ing fields of grain and distant orchards laden 
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with choice fruits refreshed the eye. As he 
again faced about he caught his companion’s 
gaze. Picking up his paper, Gerald re- 
marked casually, with courteous tone : 

‘* Providence has been good to us this 
season,’ and gave.a final glance at the tele- 
grams. | 

‘“T don’t believe in Providence,’ was the 
quick reply. 

“ Weather then,” rejoined Gerald indiffer- 
ently, opening to the editorials. 

‘“ Ton’t believe in weather, either. Not in 
this climate,” growled the stranger, his voice 
harsh and accent discontented. 

Gerald vouchsafed no reply, but plunged 
into. the brevier. 

‘*T don’t believe in law,” continued the 
stranger. 

Gerald read on. 

Nor police.” 

Gerald gave no heed. 

‘I don’t believe in private property, sir.” 

Gerald put down his paper, annoyed. 
Immigration gives-us strange company and 
custom accords much to fellow-travelers, but 
woe to him who intrudes on the American 
without cause when absorbed in his daily 
paper! Gerald glared wrathfully, but the 
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stranger was as impervious to angry looks 
asa turtle toraindrops. Thereupon Gerald 
responded sarcastically : 

“T have little interest in what people don’t 
believe. Tell me what you Zo believe.” 

The stranger was non-plussed, but pres- 
ently stammered, ‘‘I believe in a common 
right to lands and property.” 

“IT see. What’s mine’s yours, eh?” 

The stranger nodded. 

‘Thanks !” cried Gerald. And he seized 
the valise and drew it over towards his own 
feet. 

The stranger showed alarm. He pushed 
away Gerald’s light fingers with his heavy 
hand, and drew the valise gently back. 

Gerald exclaimed contemptuously, ‘t That 
doctrine don’t apply when the other fellow 
is smaller than you,eh?” And he resumed 
once more the ponderosities of his newspa- 
per. 

Carefully rep'acing his black valise, the 
anarchist replied, ‘“‘O, I don’t mind your 
quips. Your idea is all right, but the fact is 
I have something dangerous there, and it 
must be handled cautiously. Yes, I believe, 
sir, in community of property. Equal sharing 
and ownership.” 

The veins stood forth on Gerald’s fore- 
head. His eyes sparkled with indignation. 
His native good sense was affronted, and he 
dropped his paper to retort. 

‘* Preposterous ! Some men are created 
with superior abilities. You can’t hold all 
to a dead level. It would destroy ambition.” 

This was received with a combative ges- 
ture. 

‘““We have got to have a law saying how 
much a man shall own. Earnings beyond 
that to go into a common fund.” 

“ My friend, you might as well burst in on 
a man sword in hand, and say, ‘ Do you eat 
red pepper on your beefsteak?’ If he says 
‘No,’ tell him he must, or die. He'll jump 
up, fire the stove handle, rocking chair, and 
lamp at you, work his way back to the wood- 
shed, come in with the hatchet and crowbar, 
and clean you out. Such questions can’t be 
forced. Every man has aright to his own 
tastes and his own winnings.” 
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The stranger asserted grimly, ‘‘ I can force 
the question.” 

Gerald lifted his chin and said no more. 
He picked up his newspaper. 

His companion opened the valise and 
touched Gerald softly, to draw notice. | This 
valise was crammed with cotton, wherein lay 
snugly packed several dull globular objects. 

“Bombs !” whispered the stranger. ‘‘ Dy- 
namite from Cincinnati. ‘These will force 
the question quick enough.” 

Gerald gasped and drew back. ‘The 
round leaden missiles appeared portentous, 
But his nerve soon rallied. 

“Does n't it occur to you that in case of a 
railroad collision — ?” he said suggestively. 

The stranger smiled, like one who has pre- 
sented an invincible argument. Whereupon 
Gerald caught up a bomb and made pretense 
of casting it in the aisle. His companion 
paled and sat terrified. Gerald put back the 
bomb into its batting, and once more took up 
his paper, saying derisively : 

“You are afraid of your own weapons. 
Guess you ’ll never do much harm.” 

Swift came the response : 

‘Afraid, because I know their power. 
You are easy because you don’t.” 

Gerald, who was a jobber in drugs and 
chemicals, smiled wryly and again essayed 


those editorials. 


But his persistent fellow-traveler gave him 
no peace. He moved closer, to whisper 
fiercely : 

‘“‘Capitalis the product of the many. _ Its 
monopoly by the few must cease. We must 
all get the benefit of it.” 

Gerald responded impatiently : 

‘“We do get the benefit. Capital means 
Savings, and savings mean investment, which 
develops mines, manufactures, commerce, 
and gives labor employment. We can all 
save if we know enough, but it is a Jaw of 
nature that man must bear the results of his 
ignorance. ‘The true road to capital is by 
study and trial, by temperance and _ disci- 
plined judgment. Instead we go bruising 


our way in headlong stupidity, cursing every- 
body but ourselves. Seilf-conceit is the great 
bar which keeps men from seeing a good 
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deal in this world. We want to put all blame 
off upon somebody else.” 

The stranger nodded grimly: ‘‘ Wait, and 
youll see! There is a corps of us drilling, 
and one of these days we’ll rack Frisco from 
stem to stern. Nob Hill has got to come 
down! And the crowd are going to enjoy 
what their tyrants now have.” 

An abstract protest trembled on Gerald’s 
tongue. But what use to utter it? The 
hard visage beside him looked but one way. 
The set wits rejected generalities. He re- 
plied once more with allegory : 

‘I see. Chanticleer looks over the fence, 
sees another fowl with a covey of hens, and 
cries ‘Get out! You are a tyrant.’ Flies 
over, tears his comb, and rules the covey 
with just the same tron law. In place of 
what you now call tyranny of the few you 
would put tyranny of the many, blighting the 


rise of every aspiring soul, and driving back 


into the ranks every man who wants to Im- 
prove. Don’t prate on high moral grounds, 
but say frankly that you want your class to 
vet the spoils! Tell me, were you born in 
this country ? ” 


“No. I was born — Hallo! Here’s my 
station. I get out here.” 


The wheels stopped. The stranger rose 
and caught up his valise. He started forth 
unceremoniously. 

Gerald accompanied him. This man with 
his dynamite bombs. a declared enemy of 
society, must be denounced. He followed to 
the platform. It was a small country sta- 
tion. A grain elevator, a cattle yard, a dis- 
tant grocery, waving grain, sweep of river, 
radiant sky. But no police, no authorities, 
to arrest or investigate. “The dynamiter 
tarted off, bearing his deadly baggage. 

As the wheels again turned Gerald called 
after him : 

‘Suppose I am rich and divide with you. 
You go off, squander your money, and come 
back destitute. What am I to do?” 

The stranger turned, and holding his va- 
‘ise steadily with one hand while he thrust 
his other hand into a coat pocket, showed 
his yellow teeth in a sinister smile, and 
erowled, DIVIDE AGAIN !” 
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yerald returned to his seat indignant. 
Clearly, these United States are absorbing 
more raw immigration than can be assimi- 
lated readily. 

He cogitated as he sped towards town. 
This confusion of liberty and license, this 
misunderstanding of organic rights, must be 
checked. It seemed time to advocate a new 
department in our prisons, where dangerous 
ignorance may have a three years’ course in 
political economy. 

Some months later Gerald noticed that his 
book-keeper, Phillips, was making many errors 
and wore a troubled face. . As time went by 
these blunders increased and the expression 
of anxiety deepened toward despair. Phillips 
was in trouble. Gerald hinted his interest 
in the matter. 

Thereupon Phillips unbosomed himself. 
A year before he had mortgaged his home 
for a thousand dollars, and bought a share 
in a sealing company whose schooner /skum 
caught fire and burned off the Alaska coast. 
His mortgage came due tomorrow, and fore- 
closure was threatened. Gilfast, original 
holder of the instrument, (the well known 
benevolent banker,) died four months ago. 
It had passed to Gilfast’s cousin, Jorx, who 
was inexorable. Phillips begged of Gerald 
to see Jorx and arrange for its renewal. He 
himself had failed to obtain any conces- 
sions. 

Accordingly Gerald hastened to the bank, 
determined if no other way was open to buy 
the mortgage himself. For Phillips had 
been long in his employ, and was a worthy 
and deserving gentleman. 

He was shown to the private office of Mr, 
Jorx. 

‘Well, sir?” demanded Mr. Jorx, a man 
in tidy business attire, of squat, stout figure, 
shaggy brows, and pug nose. 

Gerald stated his’ business, meantime 
studying in perplexity the face before him. 
He had seen Jorx before. But where ? Ah !— 
He remembered the bombs. This was the 
anarchist ! 

Gerald’s face lighted. By a simultaneous 
ray of recollection in the greedy eyes of the 
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banker, Gerald Faulkner saw that he was 
remembered. He at once continued : 

“Tt ought to be easy to arrange this mat- 
ter with you, Mr. Jorx, for you believe in 
equality of rights. I recall distinctly your 
liberal views upon the sharing of capital when 
we met last. You certainly are not the one 
to oppress your fellow man.” 

Mr. Jorx appeared embarrassed. He 
hemmed delay and wheeled to and fro in his 
adjustable rattan chair. At last he stam- 
mered, ‘ That was before I came into the 
property... I did not understand these things 
as I do now.” 

“How? Not believe in division of capi- 
ital?” persisted Gerald gently. 

Mr. Jorx hesitated and turned red in the 
face. 

“No. Fact is, capital is the great bene- 
faction of ourrace. Capital in the hands of 
energetic men, as it always is in this country, 


tion to every man ! 


gives work to the crowd, opens new fields of 
labor, creates new machinery and methods to 
cheapen everything, and is the poor man’s 
best friend. He ought to work with it and 
not against it.” | 

‘* But how about bombs, common right to 
property, and so forth ?” 

“Only a quip of mine!” cried Mr. Jorx, 
rising abruptly and with evident desire to end 
the interview. ‘* As for your friend, Mr. Phil- 
lips, I will concede him another year or two 
at the same rate of interest.” 

Gerald Faulkner discreetly took his leave. 
Descending the polished steps of the bank 
he muttered : 

“’This man ts not the first fool made wiser 
by a little property. So many’see only the 
side their pocket hangs on. Clearly, the 
chief duty of true Americans nowadays. is to 
maintain the law and give equitable protec- 
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THE. MEDIAEVAL INQUISITION. 


BASED UPON “ THE HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION ” BY HENRY C. LEA. 


THERE 1s no period of history more in- 
structive to the student of modern institu- 
tions, and therefore none more interesting, 
than the Dark Ages. For a long time this 
period has been passed over by the general 
reader as a blot upon the pages of history, a 
period of disgrace, when civilization was 
overcome by barbarism, when the progress 
of the human race was stopped, and human- 
ity forgetting its high purpose, for the time 
abandoned itself to a lawlessness as unbri- 
died as it was humiliating. But amore mod- 
ern spirit of inquiry finds in the Middle Ages 
the germs of modern development. 

The dark pages of history which record the 
failures of mankind and the apparent retro- 
gressions of society, are filled with lessons for 
today, and they illustrate anew that nature 
in her advance makes use of the seeminzly 
most incongrous means to accomplish a de- 
sired result, and hardens and makes perma- 


nent the separate steps of her advance tn the 
fire of adverse forces... During the Middle 
Ages, when all upon the surface seemed dead 
and the powers of destruction were holding 
high carnival above the remains of the 
world’s culture and thought, the roots of a 
newer and better civilization were forcing 
their way down beneath the surface and em- 
bedding themselves in the very foundations 
of society. The contempt for learning and 
the deification of brute force, which. so of- 
fend us, were nature’s protests against the 
corruption and immorality which had. be- 
come so incorporated into the social system 
as to seem to be fundamental tn. its struc- 
ture. 

Prominent among the darkest features of 
the age, pre-eminent by reason of its very 
sombreness, the [Inquisition looms up in 
gloomy outlines, a monument to the bigotry 
and passion of the age, a tide mark of the 
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low ebb of the civilization of that. time. 
But we are prone to judge events of the Mid- 
dle Ages by the standard of today, and in- 
discriminately to condemn the acts of these 
people, when we should consider rather their 
motives and effects. When sitting in judg- 
ment upon the actsof the Mediaval Church, 
we should bear in mind how essentially its 
surroundings differed from our own. Society 
today is stratified by commerce. Our castes 
are commercial, and we are guided by a 
commercial morality. But the key to.a cor- 
rect understanding of the social stratification 
of the Middle Ages is found in the fact that 
then the business of the world was fighting. 
The morality of the Middle Ages was a mo- 
rality of force. 

Thus it i$ neither surprising nor altogether 
culpable in the Church of that day that it fell 


lmmeasurably short of what we now deem, 


essential moral teacher, and> partook of 
the fierce and passionate nature of the com- 
munity in which it existed. Making due 
allowance for this fact, however, we cannot 
but be shocked at the picture of society which 
must rise in the background when we look 
upon the Medieval Church. ‘The history of 
the papacy for a long period is the history of 
the struggle of rival Italian factions seeking 
tor temporal power; and the Holy See was 
contended tor as an instrument by which the 
ecclesiastical power might. be turned to the 
advantage of one faction or the other. 
Throughout Europe, the bishops, freed from 
any effective supervision by the Pope, — 
both on account of the engrossing nature of 
his own quarrels, and on account of their dis- 
tance from Rome, — found’ the temptation 
for the abuse of their positions irresistible. 
They claimed an exemption from trial in the 
civil courts, for the king could have no jurs- 
diction over the spiritual advisers ; and when 
the ecclesiastical courts made their conduct 
the subject of investigation, they found no 
ditticulty in directing the decision in their 
lavor. 

reed thus from all restraint, the bishops 
abandoned themselves to the most lawless 
excesses. ‘he Church lands they held in their 
own names, and for their own benefit, and 
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thus the feudal system imposed upon them 
the usual military duties. Hence arose the 
class of fighting bishops who were more for- 
midable in the field than they were effective 
in the Church. They kept a body of armed 
retainers about them continually, and used 
their power for purposes of plunder, until 
they became in time the most. unbearable 
scourges In the country. 

This position of the clergy necessarily 
attracted a number of adventurers into the 
service of the Church, and the increasing 
demand for clerical offices, which were de- 
sired solely as positions of pecuniary profit, 
brought with it a train of attendant abuses. 
Simony became. general, and vacant bishop- 
rics were bought and sold with an openness 
which absolutely precluded not merely any 
appropriateness in the selection of incum- 
bents, but also any respect for the office 
among clergy or laity. Pluralities — the hold- 
ing of two or more bishoprics by one person 
— followed as a matter of course, and cases 
are recorded of complaints that bishops did 
not even visit the sees trom which they were 
drawing their income. 

Of course, as this material aspect of the 
office vained prominence, there was a corres- 
ponding obscuration of the spiritual aspect. 
There was no semblance of preaching, and 
the people were left in spiritual darkness. 
The tlock was an object of interest to the 
bishop only when he thought that it might 
be sheared. _I:very office of the Church was 
prostituted to the desire for gain. ‘Vhe tithes 
were enacted with unsparing severity, the con- 
fessional was made an Instrument of extor- 
tion; marriage and funeral ceremonies, final 
sacraments and masses for the repose of the 
soul were made sources of profit, and even 
the bodies of the dead were made the sub- 
ject of unseenly contest in order to gain the 
attendant oblations. Cardinal Newman thus 
describes the Church at this period : 


When Gregory \ LI. became Pope, he found offices 
of devotion neglected, sheep and-cattle detiling the 
house of prayer, and monks atten lel by women. 
Ottices of the Church were sold almost as at an. auc- 
tion. The Archbishop of France, forty-five bishops, 


and twenty-seven other dignitaries of the Church 
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i 
confessed to the guilt of simony. Huincmar issued a 
decree against the pawning by the clergy of the vest- 
ments and the communion plate. 


Only sexual impurity is needed to com- 
plete this picture of absolute degradation and 
faithlessness to their trust, and this was by no 
means lacking. ‘The celibacy of the earlier 
ages of the Church had been abandoned. 
Marriage was almost universal among the 
clergy, and in Normandy many churches 
had become heritable property to the sons 
and daughters of priests. 

Lawless intercourse was even more com- 
mon than marriage among the clergy, and 
thus the Church had not only ceased to 
exercise its functions as a moral guide, but 
presented an example of immorality and a 
contrast withthe teachings of Christianity, 
which could not fail to exert an evil influ- 
ence. 

The separation of the Church from the 
mass of the people was increased and inten- 
sified by the fact that the clerical offices 
were recruited from the ranks of the nobil- 
ity. The division of the communities into 
two classes was sharp and distinct. In the 
country the peasants were retainers of the 
nobles, and their portion was little better 
than that of slaves. In the cities the lower 
classes had succeeded by a series of revolts 
against the nobility in freeing themselves in 
a measure from the oppressive burdens of the 
feudal system. 

Commerce was undeveloped, and the mer- 
chants, however prosperous, were looked up- 
on with unbounded contempt by the nobility 
as well as by the ecclesiasts. The artisans 
and peasants were equally the objects of this 
contempt, and there was absolutely no bond 
of sympathy between the upper and lower 
classes. The peasants were necessarily pro- 
foundly ignorant, and the friction of city life 
did not suffice to raise the artisans and trad- 
ers to a much higher intellectual level. 

It would be supposed that under these cir- 
cumstances the lower classes would be mor- 
ally lost. Kept in the densest ignorance, 
deprived of all spiritual instruction, and 
forced to view the Church as a gigantic organ 
of lawless oppression, there was no external 


force to preserve them from hopeless degra- 
dation. It is one of the grandest proofs, 
therefore, of the innate and unconquerable 
moral sense of the human race, that the pro- 
test against the spiritual demoralization of 
the Church and the awakening of moral 
thought originated with these peasants and 
artisans. The anti-sacerdotal heresies which 
shook the structure of the Church to its very 
foundation, were established and_ spread 
throughout Europe by the force of the dis- 
satisfaction of these lower classes. 

These heresies, though embracing many 
sects, were included in two general classes,— 
the Cathari and the Waldenses. ‘The Catha- 
ri, the heretics par excellence, who combined 
with Christianity a mass of doctrine borrowed 
from the Eastern religions, held to a faith 
which had been handed down through the 
obscure lower classes from the first century. 
Their dualistic faith, however, would hardly 
have gained converts or shown such signs of 
vitality had it not been joined with anti- 
sacerdotalism. The Waldenses were closer 
to the Church, and in fact claimed to be 
members of it, Gespite their attacks upon ‘its 
organization. ‘hey were Christians, who 
protested against the corruption and immor- 
ality which had taken possession of the eccle- 
siastical organization, and they were forced 
out of the Church by the refusal of the Pope, 
when appealed to, to recognize them as min- 
isters of the gospel. The recognition which 
they sought was, in fact, impossible ; for their 
tenet that the sacrament was polluted in pol- 
luted hands struck at the very organization 
of the Church itself, involving as it did the 
proposition that all who lived pure lives might 
administer the sacrament. ‘The Church re- 
plied that the priest was only an instrument 
through which the sacraments were adminis- 
tered, and though he might be living in mor- 
tal sin, yet they were something higher which 
might not be reached by the imperfections 
ofthe ministrant. ‘This distinction, however, 
was too subtle for the understanding of the 
Waldensian heretics, who spread throughout 
Europe with alarming rapidity. ‘They in- 


creased in strength until, in the latter half of 
the twelfth century, they perfected their 
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church organization, dividing Europe into 
sees and appointing bishops. Everything 
indicated that they expected to supplant the 
Roman Church. 

It was against this danger that the Me- 
dizeval Inquisition —which is to be distin- 
cuished from the Modern Inquisition direct- 
ed against the Protestants — was established. 
And it is a curious fact that the mendicant 
friars, to whom the establishment of this in- 
stitution and the carrying out of its details 
were ultimately entrusted, — the Dominicans 


and Franciscans, owed the existence of 


their orders to the same dissatisfaction with 
the moral condition of the Church officers, 
which gave rise to the heresies they were to 
crush out. ‘These friars entered with spirit 
into the work of discovering and punishing 
heretics, ‘Che machinery which they estab- 
lished reached an astonishing degree of 
perfection for those times. ‘lhrough the con- 
tessions of heretics, through the information 
viven by the faithful or the terror-stricken, 
through a complete system of communica- 
tion which led to the examination of any sus- 
picious stranger who might arrive ina town, 
the escape of a heretic was rendered almost 
impossible. The Inquisition constituted a 
chain of tribunals throughout Europe, and by 
a constant Interchange of documents and 
iutual co-operation they covered the coun- 
try with a network, which, combined with the 
most careful preservation and indexing of 
records, produced a system of police singu- 
larly complete for a period when internation- 
al communication was so imperfect. ‘The 
records of every heretical family could be 
traced from the papers of one tribunal or 
another. Vainly might a heretic seek to hide 
himself by a change of abode; the Inquisi- 
tlon was ever on his track. 

The mode of procedure in a trial before 
the Inquisition was borrowed from the “ zv- 
juisitio”’ of the Roman Law; but despite 
this fact, the two procedures differed widely 


in practice. Theoretically, the inquisitors 


-combined in themselves the characters of 


judge, of accuser, and of spiritual father, 1n 
which latter capacity their chief concern was 
the salvation of the souls of the accused. In 


= 
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addition to this, they were the defenders of 
the organization of the Church, the kingdom 
of God upon earth, against the attacks of 
those who would overthrow it. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that they 
fell far short of fulfilling these variant and 
opposing functions. They felt the difficulty 
of their position, but they failed to appreci- 
ate the radical defect of their mental attitude 
in approaching their task. We have the tes- 
timony of one of their number, that the 
inquisitor ‘was torn by doubts, for on the 
one side his conscience pained him if he 
punished one who neither confessed nor was 
convicted ; but he suffered still more, know- 
ing the cunning and falsity of these men, if 
he allowed one to escape to the damage of 
the faith. For every heretic who was at 
large was a menace to the souls of the faith- 
ful.” It was the Church which was natur- 
ally their first concern, but they allowed their 
anxiety for the defense of the faith to obscure 
the justice due to the accused, and it was 
inevitable that the legal presumption of the 
innocence of the accused until his guilt was 
proved should be reversed. The inquisitor 
sought to wring from him aconfession of the 
heresy. of which he felt certain the accused 
was guilty, and all the machinery of the Holy 
Office was directed to this end. For not 
only did the confession open the way to the 
salvation of his soul, but it involved the dis- 
covery of other heretics who had been his 
companions. 

Thus widely did the theory and practice 
of the Inquisition differ. An institution 
established for the defense of Christianity, 
whose highest precepts were morality and 
justice, was perverted through the misdi- 
rected zeal-of the inquisitors into an engine 
of oppression and abuse. The still greater 
perversion of the institution from its true 
purpose, whereby it was made a means of 
furthering political aims and gratifying per- 
sonal malice and enmity, need not be dwelt 
upon, for these are the inevitable defects of 
any institution which places unlimited power 
in the hands of men. Such defects are 
inherent in humanity rather than in any 
individual institution, and do not directly 
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enter into an estimate of the influence of 
the Inquisition as a factor in the develop- 
ment of civilization. 

Far more valuable for the present purpose 
is a consideration of the course which events 
would have followed, had the Church not set 
Up against the growing independence of rell- 
gious thought an instrument of such. 
tible force. Certainly no weaker machinery 
would have been sufficient to oppose the 
sweep of free thought, and without the In- 
quisition we should nave seen the heresies 
crushing out the Church and taking its place. 

The result which would have followed the 
Supremacy of the Cathari ts forcibly pointed 
out by Mr. Lea. 
atharism become dominant,.or. had i 


been allowed to exist on equal terms, Its asceticism 


With recard to the Commerce of the sexes could only 


have led to the-extinetion of the race, OF what was 


more likely, lawless concubinage,-and the destruction 


af the institution of the famuly. Its condemnation of 


the’ visible: universe as the work of ‘Satan 


sinful all striving after:matenal advancement, and 

conscientiows behef Im such a creed: could only lead 
man back in time to his original condition of: say 
rainst the Church, but a 


i¢ 
As 


It Was not a revolt 


agism. 


renunciation of mans dominion over nature. 


such it-was doomed from the start. and our only. won- 

der niust be that it maintained itselfso lone and so 

Si i) 6) 


The danger trom the Waldensian heresy 
was by no means so great. Their relicious 
tenets corresponded closely with those ot the 


Church, 
astical organization, and though they attempt 


Their contest was with the ecclest- 


ed an organization of their own; the authority 
of their bishops was weak and uncertain. 
The Roman Church at that time furnished 
the only efficient governmental organization 
in Christendom. The service of the Church 
In preceding and directing the development 
cannot over- 


of national governments 


estimated. ‘he strone centralization of the 
Church presented a model which the separate 
nations followed ; while a more active intlu- 
ence was exerted, often unintentionally, when 
the Church threw its power on the side ot 
And 


though this centralization would have been 


the concentration of political force. 


evanescent without a coineident vrowth of 
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national feeling in the individual countries, 
this feeling was strengthened and fostered by 
the development of the kingly power. Like 
all great natural movements, the develop- 
ment of nationality was the result of the inter- _ 
action of opposing forces, and the Church 
organization was one of the most potent and 
direct of these forces. Had the ecclesiastical 
organization been swept the force 
which restrained the disintegrating tendencies 
would have been lost, and the nationalization 
of Kurope would have been retarded. Re- 
tarded only, for the ultimate nationalization 
avoidance of this 


away, 


was inevitable ; but the 
delay was an effect of the Inquisition through 
its preservation of the Church organization, 
and is one of the facts to be placed to tits 
credit. | 

The triumph of heresy would have been 
an evil, yet here again we find a compensa- 
tion. “lhe medieval heresies were essentially 
moral in their inception and in their aims; 
and all moral effort, however blind and un- 
certain, must exert a beneficent influence. 
It was a protest against clerical corruption 
and abuse of power, and in the Church it 
worked a purification of fire. But the influ- 
ence of heresy was more lasting and benefi- 
cial than this, for it laid the foundation of that 
free criticism of the Church and that inde- 
pendence of religious thought, which culmin- 
ated three centuries later in the Protestant 
Reformation. “The medieval heretics were 
not mentally prepared to develop and direct 
an intellectual movement of such magnitude 
and. far-reaching significance. © Civilization 


itself was too young for such. intellectual 


independence. ‘The growth of. thought 1s 
necessarily slow, and liberty becomes Ircense 
where the community Is not. suttierently ma- 
ture intellectually to exercise it: wisely. 

The restraint of this freedom of religious 
thought until civilization was prepared. to 
receive it and to assimilate it, was the true 
work of the Inquisition. 
a factor in the moral and intellectual devel- 
opment of the race is found in-this fact, and 


Its significance as 


in no other way can it be reconciled with the 
It was 


true conception of natural methods. 
the conservative force, harsh and cruel it is 


# 
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true, which restrained the movement for in- 
tellectual emancipation from the Church, and 


“gave time for the development of that etht- 


cal understanding which was essential for a 
culdance of the revolt in a truer direction 
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Or books written with a purpose there are 
many ; literature abounds with works written 
for an ethical purpose, for personal reasons, 
fora moral purpose, and—at present-——-for a 
These latter flood 
the market now, and it becomes a pleasure 
to turn from such literary iniquity to.a book 


written to Correct a great evil and a great 
1 


distinctly immoral. one. 


wrong, such as Uncle Tenement,” 
issued in The author, Mrs. 
Kollins, 1s already Well known for good work 
but her greatest 


just Boston. 
in-many fields of literature : 
admirer will hardly be prepared for the work 
that appears in this latest of her writings 
She has become interested, as few women 
ever have become interested, in the problems 
of labor and capital, of wealth ‘and. poverty, 
as they appear here in New York, the town 
of widest social range. ‘The characters and 
incidents of her story run from social A to Z. 
She deals with the millionaire tn palace, 
with the laborer in his tenement, and with 
both without exaggeration. ‘There 1s pathos 
in this book, and of that strongest kind, the 
pathos of situation. There is wit, that of 
Clever, well-bred people, and a wit — even 
keenerand more sparkling — of boot-blacks, 
and newsboys, and street Arabs. ‘There are 
discussions of questions here upon which it 
seems impossible a woman could. have writ- 
ten so well, so far away are they from the 
ordinary sphere of the thought of even intel- 
lectual women, and of the hterary woman of 
the present: and for real dramatic strength, 
it would be hard in. current literature to 
nele Tons ‘Tenement. By 


Boston : The Win. E. 
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and to a higher plane than would have been 
possible where the leaders were men drawn 


from the uneducated ranks of society, and 


therefore incompetent, however earnest in 
purpose, to lead it in the right path. 
Vassault. 


CALIFORNIA. 
match the last chapter of all of her work. In 
a very modest preface to her novel, Mrs. 
Rollins states her reason for giving a title to 
her work that at once suggests comparison 
with that other remarkable book, the ** Un- 
She has 
drawn a parallel between the evil of Southern 
slavery, now dead and past, and the evil of 
Northern industrial’slavery, present with us, 


cle ‘Tom’s Cabin,” of Mrs. Stowe. 


and growing worse every day. 

The book deals, as we have said, with the 
wealth and poverty question, what is called 
locally here in New York ‘* The Tenement- 
House Problem” ; how to make rich people 
more fully realize the wants of their brother- 
poor ; shall not 
reduce them to mere charity-takers, to raise 


how in some way which 
the poor nearer to the standard of the rich. 
It is at once realistic and idealistic ; realistic 
enough for the devoted follower of 
Tolstoi, in that it shows things as they are, 


most 


idealistic In that it suggests things as they 
ought to be. And although thescene ofthe 
novel ts local, and has to do with evils that 
appear most palpably in New York City, 1tds 
of interest alike to the Californian rich man 
and the. Californian poor man in showing 
l‘or the 
newer community which has not yet reached 
the heights or the depths of the older, can 
judge from the picture here painted how best 
to avoid the misery and the. degradation of 
the poor and the indifference of the rich, or 
what is only a degree better, the foolish, well- 
meant, useless charity. of the rich, so strongly 


them what to do and what to avoid. 


shown in these pages. 
Youin San Francisco, in California, have 


— 
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no tenement houses ; you have so far little or 
no degraded poverty : your Chinese question 
is a mere temporary excrescence which the 
surgeon’s knife of the Restriction Law and 
the recent Treaty will very soon remove. 
But as San Francisco grows larger, — and it 
is certain to become in time an imperial city, 
— look to it that the over-crowding of human 
life, with all its degradation and all that it 
entails of suffering and sin, be not brought 
upon you gradually, without thought of your 
own, by a sort of at once natural and unnat- 
ural growth, as it has been brought upon 
New York. 
She says: 


She watched particularly one man and his daugh- 
ter, poorly dressed and looking a little faint and 
worn, who were walking restlessly up and down, 
She remembered afterwards wondering why. they 
didn't sit down if they were as tired as they looked. 
The old man half paused fora moment as they passed 
a placard which was conspicuously printed, 
**Restaurant down-stairs. (so0od coffee for five cents,”’ 
and kthe fancied he looked at it wistfully. She was 
very near them just at that moment, and she heard 
the young girl say in a low voice, 

**Tladnt you better go down-stairs, father, and 
get a cup of coffee 2” 

He shook his head and took another step forward 
as if to resist temptation. Then Efte caught a still 
lower whisper : 

I'll pay for it, father.” 

Soft. as the whisper was, it thrilled the happier 
girl who heard it as no direct appeal to her sympathy 
could have done. The pathos of it daved her for a 
moment. She was not quite sure she had under- 
stood it all. Could there be people who had to stop 
and think whether they could atiord cup of cottee 
Were there people who had to go to their daughters 
for five cents worth of anything 2?) She clutched her 
litthe purse nervously, and longed to turn back and 
say, ** Ilere 's the money ! go both of you and have 
some coffee!” But she knew instinctively she could 


not do this. With a-girl’s rapid: instinct, she. felt 
that perhaps the old man, if he had been alone, 
would have accepted it; but the girl beside hin-had 
that better-bred air that in every rank of life is al- 


most always perceptible in America in the next gen- 


eration, and Fine knew she would resent it. She 
knew, too, it Would be right for her to resent it. O 


what could it all mean? She tried to think it out 
carefully ; a father who could not-afford to buy a cup 
of coffee ; a father who had to depend on his daughter 
when it was a question of so much luxury as the ex- 
penditure of five cents; a father who, when the 


daughter offered the five cents, realized that sZe Gould 
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not afford it either, and refused. the sacrifice; O 
what did it all mean? Cow/d there be people to 
whom jive cents meant so much? Then suddenly 
she remembered her father’s telling at dinner one 
evening a year or two before; when the fare on the 
elevated roads had been five cents only at certain 
hours for the working-classes morning and evening, 
of his seeing an old man in the Afternoon hand a ten- 
cent piece to the ticket agent, who explained, as the 
man waited evidently for change, ‘* Not. five-cent 
fare for another hour yet !”’ And the man had re- 
plied patiently, ** Well, give me back my money, 
then: wait.” Five cents! O could it mean so 
much to anybody? And what. did they do when 
they wanted five dollars ? 

The root of the evil is deeper than money. 
physician w.th whom I have been talking over these 
things, and who has the wrongs of the poor closer to 
his heart than any other earthly consideration, made 
a most eloquent appeal to me not long ago; but 
when I said, ** What shall we do about it? division of 
profits 2?” he brought his fist down on the table with 


A od 


a thundering rap, and exclaimed, ‘* Vo! the trouble ts 
with the community, with the landlords, not with the 
employers. Once let it be given out that workmen 
are getting better wages, and landlords will simply 
raise their rents on the same old horrible premises. I 
can't see that increased wages will amount to much 
more for the laborer than that he will be expected to 
pay more for the same old things he had before. No, 
sir; leave the employers alone for a while, . and 
reform your /and/lords Vet the law that won't per- 
mit a man to build-a tenement house so frail that it 
may tumble over, forbid a man to own a tenement 
house so indecént, so dirty, so foul, so horrible, that 
it crushes the lives of its victims just.as surely, only 
alittle more slowly, than falling walls. | No, sir; let 
the 
reform the community ; the community that will let 


employers and the wages alone till you can 


landlords such as own the average tenement. house 
live out of State prison ad 


** That ts the mistake of your socialist fanatics. 
They cry, ‘Labor zs. Capital:!: Labor ws. Capital!’ 
when it isn’t Labor 7s. Capital at all; it-is Labor 
Capital helps, labor helps; but. brains 
When I say that one man -has 


vs. 
make the profit. 
hands and another man has brains, Iam not saying 
anything in disparagement of the man with hands. I 
am simply recognizing the fact that men are different. 
You will all of you acknowledge that. Men are difter- 
ent and always will be different. I am perfectly will- 
ing to confess that I have n't the brains for making 
money that Mr. Vanderbilt had, and you must be 
willing to confess that vou haven’t the brains for 
making money that I have.” 
New York which 
extensively in raw sugars, and which has a great deal 


of the 


‘* There is a tirm in deals 


of. trade with Brazil. partners is 


Sy 
‘ 
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always at Brazil. At the time of the war, the 
partner at that end was a young fellow taken into the 
firm not. long before. In those days there was no 
cable to Brazil, no possibility of learning quickly of 
any great change in the markets. Sugar fell sud- 
denly. Into the New York office one morning, when 
things were at their worst, walked unexpectedly the 
captain of one of thé firm’s largest sailing vessels. 
The members of the firm tried to be cordial, but the 
arrival of a big cargo of unprofitable sugar just at 
that time was not exhilarating, to say the least. 

‘**Not over and above glad that-the Anaconda is 
in, I guess!’ remarked the captain shrewdly. 

Well, cap’n, we dont care very much_ just 
now, itis true, about a bie load of sugar. But that ’s 
not your fault, of course.’ 

‘** Well, suppose I hadn’t got any sugar ?’ 

‘** Bless John Nelson’s sense forever if he has sent 
you back empty. But how did he ever come to 
think of it 2? He could n't have known of the awful 
drop since last week,’ 

‘© * Well, I aint exactly empty, either.’ 

‘* The excited partners hung on his words. © He 
leaned towards them and said slowly and impress- 
ively: : 

** Both gentlemen. sprang to their feet and grasped 
all the hands the captain had to spare. Cotton had 
gone up as tremendously as sugar had gone down. 
It was selling that morning for a dollar and a half a 
pound: The firm. made, clear of all: expenses and 
commissions, $100,000. on that single cargo. The 
young partner in Brazil, of course, had not known of 
the great rise in cotton, and had not foreseen any 
such brillant result... He merely knew that cotton 
was likely to be valuable:during the war, and he had 
decided to risk it... There was no chance, of course, 
to consult his New York partners by telegram, as 
there would be now. Capital did) not» make that 
$100,000, for no more capital was used that. year 
than the year before. It was the brains of the junior 
partner that made the profit. Now, as the cap- 
tain and men of the Anaconda. were receiving full 
pay for running the vessel, and would have received 
it if the vessel had been sent to New York empty or 
freighted with sugar that would have lost $100,000 
to the firm, why should they suddenly step in and 
clam to have earned the $100,000 that happened io 
be gained without any effort, or indeed perhaps any 
knowledge, on their part? Especially as there was 
the chance that the next vear some venture of the 
partners would lose them. $100,000, towards which 
they could not expect their-employes to contribute 
anything. People who expect to share imthe gain 
must share not only in the loss, but in the risk. One 
kind of employes are paid inthat way: the whalemen. 
They are given a share of what they bring back. But, 
mind you, ‘hey are not patd any wages at They 


are paid in that way because that happens to be one’ 


of the eases where a laborer can be stimulated ‘to 
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actually increase the profits. Now, if I were to tell 
you that I would give you a share of our profits, next 
year, if there were any profits, there is nothing under 
the sun that you could do to increase the chance of 
profits. Here at work in our factories, neither 
wind nor weather affects you in the least, and I do 
you the justice to believe that every one of you now 
works as honestly and faithfully as he can at the 
special work he has to do. But with Jack. on the 
high seas, it is different. Let him know that he will 
gain by the operation if he secures a big whale under 
pretty trying circumstances of wind and weather, 
and it is human nature that he will struggle harder 
than he Would if merely the interests of his employers 
were at stake. I tell you, you must make an awful 
allowance in all your calculations for human nature. 
It would be human nature, of course, that you, too, 
would be stimulated to do better, as the socialists 
say you would be, if you were promised a share of 
the profits ; but the point I make is that youcou/dn't 
do any better if you were stimulated forty times as 
much as these gentlemen think you would be. 

‘* Now, if we are to allow for human nature in the 
laborer, the laborer must. allow for human nature In 
the capitalist. Where do you think you could find 
the human being who is going to take the risks, and 
lie awake nights as the heads of firms do, if he is 
never going to have any more than the beggarly tive 
per cent a year on the same old. capital? kor he 
would have no chance to increase his capital, unless 
he suddenly inherited some, or could manage to save 
a little out of his interest. If you suppose Mr. Chan- 
try and [ are philanthropists enough to take the risk 
we did in °83, without adding to our capital, and he 
awake nights, and worry over it days as we did, tll 
it proved to be a $40,000 profit, all for the sake of 
the pleasure it would give us to divide $40,000 be- 
tween Johnny Fitzpatrick and Tim Crowley, with- 
out pocketing ourselves’‘a cent more than we did in 
$2, all I can say is, that you give us both more credit 
than either of us would claim, for being a saint, phil- 
anthropist and martyr rolled into one.” pe 

‘* Now, to go back a little to human nature. Flow 
do you suppose, if you were once told you should 
have a share in the profits every year, 1t would be 
human nature for you to behave on years when there 
didn’t happen to be any protits suppose all of 
you are aware that there are years when there are no 
profits, to say nothing of years when there are heavy 
losses. None of the sanguine socialists, whose opin- 
ions I have seen, make any allusion as to what the 
workmen should do when there are losses. Of course 
they could not -be called upon to pay their part of 
the loss, for they have nothing to pay it with ; it 
seems merely to be understood that when there were 
losses, the workmen would kindly be satistted with 


not having any extra earnings. © But you are making 


pretty high claims for your own human. nature, if 


you think you would not get together and shake your 


heads and mutter confidentially, * There ‘s no profits, 
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but if things had been managed right there would 
have been profits.’ It would be perfectly natural for 
you to feel so, because you would n't have been al- 
lowed a word as to how things should be managed— 
you would n't even have known how they were being 
managed —till somebody came and. informed: you 
that unfortunately they had not managed to your 
aiivantage. And, mind you, this state of things 
could nt be remedied by letting you have a word as 
to the management ; for you could n't give any ad- 
vice even if your advice were asked. It would be 
no sort of use to goto men trained to manage a loom, 
or make screws, or pack boxes, or turn a crank, or 
write a label, or keep books, and ask ‘them: where 
they thought the raw material ought. to. be bought, 
how much of it we ought'to keep on hand, whether 
would do to trust acertain tirmwho had sent-a larger 
order than usual, and whether it would be too much 
Of a risk to thrust a new thing on the market, or any 


of those questions. It would have been of no possi- 


ble Use to ask your advice about things. you could 
not possibly know anything about ; and yet it would 
be human nature for you to feel yourselves agerieved 
because there were no profits, and you had had no 
say as to how the thing should be managed. Some- 


body had done something that you: di 


nt know. of 
when it was being done, and the result was no prof- 
Its. Ane you wouldnt be reasonable enough Lo 
understand that you could n't have helped any if 
vour opinion had been asked forty times over 

will tell you. a true story about the rela- 
tions HPetween master. and men. A -certam fac Lory 
Massachusetts began LO lose Money. lhe had 
Money enough to be satisfied with shutting up his 
mail. but he h thousand. or tore men at. work 
who he knew would be thrown out of work, and who 
could 1 t attord to Stop) as he could. So he called 


Wem ai together, told them frankly that the tirm was 


thous: nd dollars-a week, but that fo. then 


Mas tO keep on till better tithes, 


When the times mended he began to make a small 


protit, and just as soon as the hancts* got wind it, 


every, man of them struck; struck “for wages that 


not- only eatup the whole of. the lmttle protit 
bésinning to come im, but something: more. \nal 
qont- believe one of. vou will blame that: man. feo 
shutting down his mill the next day, and. telling hi 
tj ~ if) ii i} it (ay, eke i¢ LIS 
emploves that they nught eo to the devil. 
hen besictes the Years when tneré were losses, 
an the vVears when there were. limotits, there ale 


when the prowts nave tO he used for enlarging 


of carming on ‘the’ business ; for putting up nem 


ng m new machinery... The agita- 
tots sav tliat af we called our men together e&x- 
plained the reason to them, they would be sure tobe 
reasonable and to say politely that they were not par- 
U@uiar about any profits that year, and would. let. us 
ise therr Share for improvements, if we would merely 


e them. certificates -of stock entitling them 


share of the inereased: protits some years hence. 
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Well, perhaps they would be reasonable, but I am 
doubtful about it. When I remember how hard it is 
for two partners to agree as to what is best, and how 
impossible for three,’’—- with a sly glance at his son,— 
**{t think on the day when we decided to let four 
hundred of our workmen come in to say whether we 
should have some new machinery or not I should 
Step out, 

And suppose I did step out? After all, I don’t 
know any better way to ‘bring home to you my argu- 
ments, than to suppose such acase as that. Let the 
heads of the tirm step out and what becomes of La- 


helpless, of course, because the capital is gone!’ 


shout the socialists, * Labor becomes 


Very well, we will leave. Labor the capital. © Dam- 
rell& Co. will step out, leaving [cabor the cash box 
and: the credit. What would happen? Labor 
would not be, practically, a cent better off than it 
would be without the money. You could not man- 
age this ‘business if you had three times the money 
that we have. Money is of nouse till you know how 
to Use money. The socialist claims that Labor cre- 
ates something of intrinsic value, something just as 
valuable to the laborer.as to’ the capitalist, and he 
complains that the capitalist gets hold of it for a pit- 


makes a fortune out (of it: for- himself. 


tance: .al 
That isnttrue. Take aman whose business it 
make bolts... Well, he can make beautiful. bolts ; but 
of What use to himself are his bolts ?. Ile can't eat 
bolts; he doesn't know how to make anything that 
he needs bolts for ; he doesn’t even know. how to sell 
his bolts. 

** Brains are essential to the advantageous use of 
Labor: but Labor is not essential to Brains. What 
| to Say Is, hot that Labor IS not nec essary two 
brains, but that Brains can do the work of Labor if 
necessary, while Labor could not by superhuman 
eltort the oft could do your work if 
I.tried: I don't want to doit, because I like some- 


thing else better ; but P.coulct keep books, or turn a 


crank, or pack boxes, or label things, and: it would 
nt take me. long to-know. how to make. screw 
hul vould you 2. ean write.a? note in ‘tive 
minutes that Johnny Fitzpatrick can carry te) Sin- 
clair. Maxwell. & Co. In tive minutes. would take 
fohnny about three thousand centuries decide 
whetherit would be a good thing for Damrell.& Co. 
to have that) note written’: but.it would nt take me 
many more minutes than it did: fohnny to run wrthiat 
after it was written. ‘saves Brains trouble, 
but Brams keep:L.abor alive. 

“Now, this is the cold, hard, -eruel distinction 
that it sounds, for one. very simple reason ; for the 
reason that the distinction is not absolute. [> mean 
by that, that the. world isnt a place where |_abor 
sits and: works on one level, and Brains sit and work 
on a lugher level, witha great barner between them 
that Labor can never overleap, though Brains: may 
lean over and grab-a little of. what belongs to Labor, 


Phere are no barriers : there are different levels, and 


| 
| 
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always will be; that you areas ready to acknowl- 
edge as I; but there are no barriers. It is perfectly 
possible for Labor to develop Brains and step up on 
the higher level ; when it does, you may depend on 
its having the advantages of Brains every time. 
What.a man wants Is his 


It used to be the style of the old novelist 
to end everything happily; to pile troubles 
mountain high, and then remove them with 
a sort of magic wand. Ifa hero and heroine 
were to be married, let them be married 
though the whole great universe stand in the 
way ; if a death had to be avoided, avoid it 
though every rule of probability were shat- 
tered to atoms. ‘This, as we all know, is not 
the way of life ; the life of no human being 
at any one point Is a perfected whole. No 
man can be called fortunate or unfortunate, 
says the old proverb, until he is dead,— 
and this book is written in recognition of 
that principle. Each one of its characters, 
like each one of us upon the earth, stands at 
a point each day, from which are radiating 
lines that twist and intertwist each about the 
other, so that no one line can be untangled 
from the rest. The creatures of Mrs. Rol- 
lins’s imagination are left by her in the situ- 
ation where surrounding conditions had nat- 
urally placed them ; no one Is lifted from the 
slum to the palace, no one dragged from the 
palace tothe slum. One is conscious as one 
reads that this is humanity, rising, falling, 
struggling, living, or dying, as best it may. 


To the public, a literary editor appears as a man 
who. finds and: provides them with reading matter : 
to himself he comes to seem rather one who. wards 
off from them an overwhelming quantity of written 
matter. Ile sees himself standing between the vast, 
dammed-up volume of that which would be printed, 
and the small stream of that which he allows to pass by 
him and reach print. Of course the feeling is whim- 
sical, for it is not the editor's rejection that keeps the 
flood dammed up, — his journal can print only so 
many articles each year in any case, saya hundred 
and fifty in a monthly magazine, and each one ac- 
cepted necessarily excludes some other ; while any 


kite. 


The lesson of the book to California is the 
avoidance of the evils that it pictures. 
There should be no tenement-house life in 
San Francisco, with its wind-swept peninsula 
where homes can spread illimitably. or the 
problem, asone thinks of it after reading Mrs. 
Rollins’ book, comes down to this, that the 
degradation of our poor can only come from 
lack of the ineulcation of a proper self-re- 
spect, and that self-respect can never be in- 
culcated so long as they remain hived-up and 
crowded together-‘where degradation breeds 
degradation, where poverty consorts with 
poyerty, where sin beckons and nods to sin. 
The lesson it teaches can be read at a glance. 
It is not alone in charity, well devised and 
thoughtful as it may be, it is not alone in the 
erection of great cathedrals, in throwing 
open tothe people the view of great works of 
art, that the result can be obtained, for the 
effect of these is at most temporary. But it 
is in surrounding the datly lives of the poor 
with such measure of self-respect that they 
shall instinctively become better men and 
women. | 

The incidents of the story, its literary plot 
and plan, I do not intend to disclose; the 
book will claim a wide audience enough, and 
each reader may find these out for himself. 
My only object in this communication is to 
call attention to a reason why this very re- 
markable book should be of special interest 
in California. | 


re. 


writer may escape from the excluded condition by 
simply publishing himself. © But though he is not 
really the dam he half. feels himself to be, the editor 
of a literary journal does chance to be so placed in 
the discharge of his. regular work — standing, so 
to speak, on that dam»—as to see almost more the 
pent-up waters behind it than the comparatively small 
emerging stream. Tle and the readers for publishing 
houses are the only ones who dosee it. ‘Fo the reading 
public, the volume of books and of periodical litera- 
ture descending upon them from printing presses in 
every direction seems enormous, — positively sadden- 
ing. Lheprofessional reviewer knows that the reading 
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public has a very inadequate idea of the amount of 
printed stuff it escapesseeing. But what an additional 
insight into the mental conditions, the literary aspira- 
tions, of our people has the one who inspects the 
unprinted product of pen and ink, and knows it to be 
of such quantity that the portion to reach the review- 
ers seems to him a mere driblet !. We have read that 
in England about one thousand novels annually are 
offered to the publishers, and about one hundred 
printed. We do not know the accuracy of the state- 
ment, but it tallies nearly enough with the experi- 
ence of houses here to be areasonable one. Let the 
reader first look through half a dozen of the novels 
that do reach print; then, bearing in mind that in 
very few instances will the rejected ones be as good, 
let him reflect upon the nine hundred annual futili- 
ties. Think of the days and weeks of utterly sense- 
less expenditure of time, — forthe mere manual labor 
of writing out a novel is no small task ; of the vain 
and impossible ambitions, or perhaps the pitifully 
impotent endeavor at honest earning of needed 
money. Every publishing house, every magazine 
office, has record of the same state of affairs —an 
enormous amount Of perfectly futile literary ambition, 


INro the magazine office this futile ambition comes 
often in person,—a procession of pathetically impos- 
sible hopes. They may be of different make-up in 
older cities ;: in San Francisco they are almost inva- 
riably of two classes, — young men and women of 
The first 
class hold manuscript of all degrees, from absolute 


inferior education, and broken Bohemians. 

illiteracy to mere negative respectability. ‘They 
uniformly speak of the trade of writing articles for 
the information or pleasure of others as a sort of. sa- 
cred calling, and urge as their qnalitication for ita 
** feeling or consciousness of vocation. They frankly 
avow a willingness to be writersof the poorest grade 
of stuff that can be got into print rather than makers 
of the best shoes or butter, — only they do not phrase 
it in that way: they say, ‘Oh, if IT could. only at- 
tain the very lowest place in @fevaturc, T would be 
satistied ; but I never could rest content in lower call- 
ings. The ambition presents itself to the minds of 
these young creatures in all simplicity and honesty, 
asamaspiration. They invariably protest willingness 
towork to any extent that may be necessary, and wait 
for success any number of years. Now no one 
knows better than an editor that there is always a_ 
very fair probability of winning at least. moderate 
rewards in the business of writing books and _ arti- 
cles, by the expenditure of enough labor, if it be well 
directed. But these young people have usually not 
the smallest idea of giving any adequate, patient, and 
When they 
say they are willing to work, they mean that they are 


systematic labor to their own training. 


willing to spend a great many hours in writing and 


re-writing their compositions. A:-somewhat melan- 
choly evidence of this is that the advice to secure a 


thorough education as the first step in this strug- 


Ete. 
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gle of years they are so ready to enter on, sends them 
away sorrowing. A certain editor, who makes it a 
rule to give this advice to all literary aspirants 
under twenty, has found exactly one that took it, 
or had any idea of taking it. It is perhaps instruc- 
tive to add that this one is the only one that now, 
some years later, shows any promise of worthy lite- 


rary accomplishment. 


MorE pathetic is the broken writer, sometimes a 
man of real learning in this line or wit in that. He 
is not unaccustomed to print,—in his time he may 
have been welcomed to it. Sometimes he has been 
an able man, and _ has lost his power to write well, 
usually by his own fault. Oftener, he obtained ad- 
mission into journals when writers were fewer, and 
his work, falling barely within the line of the admis- 
sible, was not elbowed aside by so much that isa 
little better. Hethus became accustomed to the life 
of a writer, hopeful of support by his pen, and let 
other opportunities pass, and now the door, never 
more than half open, slowly closes in his face. Now 
and then he was the mistake of some edltor, who, 
always on the search for coming genius, was struck 
by something he did, and. wrote to him with rash 
enthusiasm and encouragement ;. welcomed a large 
quantity of his work ; believed that its merits were 
evrowing qualities, from which would develop really 
valuable writing. A new editor comes to the chair, or 
the old one, getting a more accurate estimate of what 
his reserve brain powers are from the proportion of 
ineffective and fatuous things oftered amid his better 
work, as time goes on sees that nothing large is ever 
to be looked for from him’; and Smith’s or Robin- 
son’s name drops from the table of contents. Some- 
where there is a bitterly defeated “man, who had 
taken for a beginning and promise of his. expand- 
ing success what was really the best it was ever to 
reach. There is: doubtless compassion, doubtless 
straining of conscience to do as well as possible 
by the fading author; but in the end he must go 
if his work cannot hold Or the public, 
caught by some superficial quality, some novelty or 


its own. 


trick, LOoes wild over .a book some day > critics talk 
about it; its sales mount high, and several succeed- 
ing ones may be sold on the strength of it. But a 
few years after, where is the author? Struggling 
in the offices of alland any journals to sell his man- 


uscript. 


Ye by no means the most impressive thing that 
the editor sees, as he looks over the flood of: the 
great unprinted, is the quantity of utterly futile 
writing and impossible ambition that waste the hours 
of so many ill-informed. and unintelligent people. 
By all odds the most profound conviction left in his 
mind by his readings is of the enormous quantity 


of Aassab/e writing that 1s being done. Of a hun- 


dred manuscripts that he examimes, not one will 
unmistakable 


distinctly claim acceptance by its 
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merit ; probably much less than half will be rejected 
at a glance as altogether unworthy. Any one of 
fifty might go into his pages without discrediting 
them; no one of the fifty is especially desirable. Per- 
haps he has room for two or three among them all ; 
and as far as the mere question of merit goes, there is 
almost nothing to choose among them. We will 
venture to say that there is not today enough alto- 
vether excellent work done in the country to keep a 
single magazine filled month by month; and_ that 
ten times the present number of magazines would 
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not suffice to print the worthy and sufficiently availa- 
ble articles that are offered. Nor is it merely of gen- 
ius that there is a lack: excellence of the highest 
order in the mere article of information — the knowl- 
edge of something that people wish to know, and the 
ability to tell it in the best manner— is.as rare. In 
this almost unlimited product of fairly good writing 
and scarcity of the best, there is some reason for 
uncomfortable thought about the tendencies of our 
civilization: but also some reason for comfortable 
thought, in spite of Mr. Arnold. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Cabot’s Memoir of Emerson. 

Memoir of Emerson is one of the most 
foodful of the latter day books. When Emerson 
made Cabot his literary executor, he put into his 
hands letters of credence to the world. Had thts 


never been done, the memoir must still have won its - 


way and its authority, by virtue of the reasonable 
verisimilitude, obvious truthfulness indeed, of every 
page, [tis not at all a volume of. panegyric or of 
apology. Itis not intended to be a crztigue, yet no 
man has written better, and Matthew. Arnold has 
written worse, upon the intellectual Emerson. The 
lectures and principal writings are cored here by Mr. 
Cabot. Fora taste of the New England apple itself 
and the homelike fragrance of the most cosmopol- 
itan of fruits, one must go to the master alone. 

Put upon this side, the book is only an addition to 
the mass of good testimony and criticism ; very just 
indeed, and always welcome, yet simply cumulative. 
Its highest value lies in the delineation of Emerson’s 
unique character. This. too, has been well done by 
thers, notably by Carlyle, Lowell, and Hlague, but 
liv no one so sufficiently and.nobly as by Cabot. 
Ilere is a fullness, almost satisfying, in describing the 
circumstances and tendencies that urged this clear 


star ofa soul along its course from boyhood to man- 
hood and almost intellectual isolation, a Course rare- 
lv imitable but always incitive to the effort towards 
jimitation.. This is the exemplar who: wrote in his 
diary that the chief advantage in wealth he should 
propose to himself would be the independence of 
manner and conversation it would’ bestow. | This’ is 
the man who never lost himself, or descended from 
a pedestal. in any assemblage.‘ [lave no regard to 
the influence of your example, but act always 
from the simplest motive,” he says. The heterodoxy 
is enormous, but it may commend itself as the sever- 
est truth to every one who is able to respect himself. 

Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson. James 
Cabet. soSton and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
tlin'& Co. 1857. 


Certainly, if any one can say it, it must be he whose 
example, like Emerson’s, is really effective, and as 
unconscious as it is rigid, 

In the lesser manifestations of personal manner 
the same idea ran through Emerson. His gracious, 
tentative reception of a new thought thrown out in 
conversation ; his doubtful, kindly smile over it ; his 
slow turning it over and over, notified his interlocu- 
tor that the thought took no weight to him from the 
thinker’s person, but must survive or perish accord- 
ing to the inner force it contained.  ‘* He never, 
through eagerness, interrupted any speaker with 
whom he conversed, however prepossessed with a 
contrary opinion.” . One can easily understand that 
this strange and sublime habit was less an effort of 
his politeness: toward others, than the usual poise of 
the spirit of fairness and consideration that was part 
of himself. Hle was simply unable to interrupt; he 
must wait for his own part of the time. 

Very much in the. same line of his natural action 
he writes in his journal, —‘* To a witness worse 
than myself, and less intelligent, I would not willing- 
ly put a window into my breast. But, to a witness 
more intellectual and virtuous than I, or to one pre- 
cisely as intelligent and well-intentioned, | have no 
objection to uncover my heart.” There isa striking 
suggestion here of the grades and reasons of friend- 
ship that we could wish to tind expanded in his tine 
lecture. To the friend, one could make all the pos- 
sible exposure of his soul. — But how much is that ? 
Some tendencies, much desire, a little result. One 
is sure of alleviating judgment from his friend, but 
must be as sure that the judgment. will not be per- 
fectly just... The circumstances, the whole motive, 
cannot be exactly imparted. A higher, if cooler, 
grade is self-friendship. One always knows more 
of oneself than one can give out. If he has much 
worth -he does not overlove himself, and he can judge, 
under allowance, his own acts better than can any 
other man. So he is enablea to love himself with a 
reasonable love. Still and infinitely higher, but in 
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the same line, is the friendship with the One, who 
can be his own law, and extend exceptions and allow- 
ances under his law for others, whose considerate 
justice is called love, and who ts the friend without 
words. All these grades were in Emerson’s life. To 
others he was kindly but not. warm. Margaret Ful- 
ler complained that she could never get inside his 
guard. Elis journal reveals to some extent the per- 
sonal communton in which he found equality and 
most delight. lor his chief friendship he went out 
to what was to him, a naked Spirit. 


Briefer Notice. 


We have in Aodyfe 1a description of the tenant 
evictions which took place on a typical Irish estate. 
It is a Series of letters reprinted from the Pad/ JMil/ 
Gazette, and is neither better nor worse in style and 
accuracy than the same stuff we have lad telegraphed 
at such length in the ‘** copyrighted: dispatches ” of 
the daily press. Mr. Norman pretends to represent 
fairly both landlord and tenant ; but it is only a pre- 
tence. The formers position is darkly painted from 


first tolast.——- Modern Celtic literature 2 isalmost en- 


tirely of the unwritten variety. So long as. the Irish- 


. 


man remains in Ireland, he doves little in the way of 


formal book-writing and making. But nowhere out- 


side of Ireland is there anything like the narrative 


ability displayed by the Inshman in the oral setting 
forth of the legends and fanciful tales that make up 
the folk lore of his native land. The wealth of: im- 
agination displayed, the quaint terms of humor that 
constantly are encountered, the shrewd if’ somewhat 


eynical philosophy that crops up. in unexpected 
places, and. withal the kindly, sympathetic, human 
interest in the fortunes and foibles of those about 
him, especially where unfortunate, make one of these 
[rish story-tellers as pleasant a whilom companion as 
one might hope to meet. The author of Irish Won- 
ders has traveled through the green little isle with his 
note book in his hand, listening to these stories and 
jotting them down in shorthand, as they came from 
the lips of the different story-tellers that he met. 


And “ moighty improvin’ ” use he made of his time, 


\ Chapter in the History of Irish 
lomlsm. By Henry Norman, Questions of. the Day 
memes. New York: 1887. Putnam's Sons. For 

LC arson'& Co. 

tow New York : Houghton, Mifflin, & Conmpany, 


i888. bor sale in Sati brancisco: by Strickland & Co. 
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for it is long since so bright and sparkling a book of 
character sketches has been put upon the market. 
Most of the tales are humorous, but they are gener- 
ally introduced by descriptive work of more serious 
charicter, which serves to: make. the - humor more 
appreciated when.it reached. The analysis of 
[rish customs and superstitions ane. the indication of 
their coincidence or analogy with like customs and 
superstitions of other nations, 1s an interesting part 
of the book, and shows the trained hand of the con- 
scientious student.’ There is not a word in it. that 
could offend. the most: tinical- taste, and the text is 
most amusingly illustrated. [tis with-a clistinct feel- 
ing of regret that the last. page is reached, for from 
one tasty cover to the other there is not a line that is 
Re-Lncar- 


nation,’ as Mr. Walker understands it, is the 


not at once interesting and instructive. 


synonym for that part of metemipsychosis which 
does not include transmigration, — It would seem to 
be almost of necessity the refuge of those who can- 
not receive the dogma of vicarious atonement, and 
insist upon immortality. Postulating the latter, they 
may assert that what has no end can have had no 
beginning. Unable to understand how the Master 
of Life can feel anger over the aberrations of any of 
his. stumbling marionettes, or how the Source of Jus- 
tice can. be propitiated by any vicarious atonement, 
animal, human, or divine, these enquiring ‘souls 
must turn to the thought that ey ery sin is paid for 
by the sinner at some time and in some life — in 


— 


many lives indeed, for one cannot suttice — and so 


> 
as the only possible way, himself must work out his 
owrm salvation, the argument of the Chris- 
tian believer in Ke-incarnation : the Pagan can come 
tout far more easily.. Mr. Walker’s book. is made 
an interesting one by the vastness of his subject 
rather than by his skillinits presentation. Ile writes 
with infinite zeal and less force. - With considerable 
power over words, he is wholly unable to step in his 
logic. Ile leaps over erything toward the result 
which a charming phrase may promise. But he has 
collected from all ages so many noble defenses of his 
doctrine, so many thinkable and memorable words 
of philosophers, mingled with some ingenuity of. his 
own, that the reader may thank him for the gift: of 


several | hie 


3 Re-incarnation, By. Walker Published by 
Houghton, Mittlin & Co, Riverside Press.) Boston and 
New. York: #888, For sale in-San Francisco bv 
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OUR MEDICATED PAPER 


For sufferers from Hemorrhoids has proved a most successful vehiele for emollient and astringent remedies, affording a means 
if securing for-chroni¢ eases that regular, persistent treatment, without which the advice and remedies of the ablest physieians 
iilto relieve. 
This paper, heavily charged with ointment approved by the profession, offers a method of treatment free from the ineon- 
venience and annoyanee attending the use of other remedies, The itching type of the disease quickly yields to its influence. 


We submit a few extracts from the many le atters we receive as to the value of our Medicated Paper. 
The originals may be seen at our office. 
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dorsement. Please send two 1000-sheet rolls. SEDALIA, Mo., July 15, 1887. 
LISBON, D. T., April 30, 18h. Tenelose one dollar, for which please send me pocket pack- 
Your Medieated Paper is a bonanza inomy family; has re- | ages of your most excellent Medicated Paper. 
lieved two cases Of long standing... Tenelose $1 for two rolls. DEMOPOLIS. ALA. 
NORRISTOWN, PA., DEC. 15, 1836. I tincdk vour Medie ated Paper bette rthanany lhave ever used, 
A..P. WW. PAPER Co. | Send me one dollar’s worth in stuall packages, as I Carry it 
GENTLEMEN: —Having recommended yvour Medicated Paper with me. 
to anumber of my patients suffering with Hemorrhoids, tind DENVER, COL., April 19, 1887. 
it of great benefit in preventing the intense itching, and in IT have found your Medicated Paper supe rior to any I evel 
some Cases has made a permanent cure. saw, and enclose one dollar for more ‘of it. 
Pocket Packet, $0.10 
Price per Roll of 1,000 Sheets, securely wrapped in Tin Fo: ) - - - 0.50 
Fight Packets and Neat Pocket Case, : - - 1.00 
Two 1,000-Sheet Rolls, and Nickel Fixture, - - - - 1.30 


‘Delivered Free, anywhere in the United States, on receipt of price. Address, 


ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER CO., ALBANY, NEW YORK. 


